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WiVi a portrait, 
Jl.EtrRT'KRsKiNe lord Cardrofs was the great 
grandson of John earl of Mar, lord high treasurer 
of Scotland, of whom an account baa been ^^yin 
in this miscella^iy *■ 

He was the son of David lord Cardrofs, by Anne 
Hope, daughter of Sir Thomsi Hope of Craighali; 
, lord advocate of Scoiland. 

His father was one of the seven ScotttHi lords who 
bravely and honourabfy protested agatnst the deli* 

• VoL vii. p. 1. 



1 Jketch of th<^ life <ifloti Cardtofs. Sept. 4> 

very of king Charles the first to the army of the 
Engliih parliament, at Nt>wcastle, in the year 1646 ; 
and he educated hi» sbs in the same princi{fle of ho- 
nour and fidelity W the laws a«d perion»r«engage« 
ments, without W'hich no character, can be respet* 
table/ ^ 

The subject of tbi^ fttort memok was faavii; at 
Cardrofs in. Perthibire, the family sjeat, antiently 
the rural res-idence. of the abbots of Inchoie^hoflaoe* 
The elementary part of his education was coi3tius;t« 
ed«at Edinbutgh ; artd from thence he was sent to 
study at Leyd.QO under the most eminent pfo&fsors« 
Afterwards he travelled for some time on the «on^ 
tinent, but tnore with a riew to acquire useful knoW« 
ledge, than to admire the splendour ofv courts, or 
partake of faiHionable amusements. 

On his coming of age in the year 1671^ he reJf 
turned home, and soon after married Katherine Stew- 
art, daughter of Sir James, and ^rand daughter of 
Sir L^wis Stewart, lord justice* general of Scotland* 
The same year his father died, and from the politic 
cal complexion of the times^ he was forced to take a 
part in the opposition to the arbitrary measures of 
ibhe Lauderdale administration. On this account 
the ihare he had of the illegal and cruel* opp'refsion 
of the times, are fully set forth ift Wodrow and 
Cruikibahks^ their narratives of those unhappy dis- 
putes ; and are unnecefsary- to be repeated in this 
place. It is sufiicient to mention that for the bap« 
tism of his son (afterwards ^arl of Buchan,} by 2L 
dergyman of the prefbyterian communion, he was 
forced to pay a fine of great ainount; and for suffeN 
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^ng the facnous Mr Hugji Mackail and other 
preachers to ofEciate iu his chapel at Cardrofs, hm 
y99& coi]£9cated, and forced to paj another fine of ^ 
thousand pounds sterling* 

His whole estate of Cardrof^ was wasted, and hi« 
Iiouse occupied bj a garrison for eight years toge- 
ther^ daring the life time of his father ^ and now ii| 
the year 16791 ^^ ^^^ again garrisoned, and him- 
^If Gomroicted a close prisoner to the castle of £• 
dinburgh, until he (houid pay a fine of three thou- 
^lad poandst immoderately laid beyond his power 
0f present peirformance, that his person might be 
secured. 

in June of this year the king's forces, on their 
march to the west, (the day before the duke of 
Monmouth came to them,) wheeled, and went out of 
their route, that they might quarter upon lord 
Cardrois's estate of Strathbroke, where they plun- 
dered and destroyed the corns and cattle of his 
tenants, and made as great havpck as the time 
would perm U, 

After' this^ lord iQardrofs finding it impofsible for 
him to live, with safety or hpnour in his own coun- 
try, compounded for his fines, and engaged With 
those who settled on Charlestown neck in South 
Carolina, ^here he establiihed a plantation. From 
thence a few years- afterwards he and h^^ people 
were driven by the Spaniards, many of the colonists 
being killed, and almost all their effects destroyed* 
Forced to return again to Europe, he took up 
his abode at the Hagttc^^with his persecuted coun- 
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trjmen, and obtained a command in the army o£ 
the states general of flolland 5 from whence he came 
in the year 1688 with William prince of Orange, 
his son David Erskine attending him and command 
ding a company of foot. 

Lord Cardrofs raised a regiment of cavalry for 
the service of the state, soon after his arrival ia 
England, to the command of which he was appointed}) 
and he acquitted himself bravely and honourably 
under the command of general Mackay in Scotland, 
to perfect the good work of establiihing the throne 
of king William on the basis of ratiotial law and 
parliamentary election. 

But lord Curdrofs's health, which had been im- 
paired by his close imprisonment, and the fatigues 
of his American plantation, sunk under the effects of, 
his military dutie^s in Scotland, and he died at E- 
dinburgh in the year 1693, having only completed 
his forty-third year. 

The chief intent of this slight notice concerning 
lord Cardrofs, is to suggest the reflection that ought 
to arise from the comparison of timesr that appear 
troublesome and hazardous, with those that have 
been truly dangerous and aifltcting in former ages ; 
and to set forth the example of a virtuous man, 
who rather than disturb the tranquility of hii 
country,- and endanger that of his relatioAis and 
friends, chose the hard alternative of seeking aa 
asylum on the other side of the Atlantic. 

There are times when it is impofsible for a wise 
man to operate with succefs ih reclaiming his coun« 
trymen from inveterate prejudices ^ and in such times 
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for a man of a philosophical turn of mirid» and of 
strict and delicate virtue, the simile ol Plato ought 
to be well considered. 

** If one, says he, ffaall observe a great company 
run out into the rain everj daj, and delight to be 
wet in it,* and if he judges that it will be to little 
purpose for him to go and persuade them to come 
into their houses and avoid the rain, so that all that 
can bt expectcfd from his going to speak to them» 
will be that he fhall be wet with them ; would it not 
be much better for him tq keep within doors, and 
prpserve himself, since he. cannot correct the folly 
of others ?" 



■v« 



On the Value and IJses^of the Larch Tree. 

If a traveller fhoulacomeSom a strange country, 
and report that he had there found a tree whose wopd 
vras nearly incorruptible ; who (hould say, that un- 
der ground it would remain for centuries firm, and 
At length acquire almost a metallic hardiiefs ; that 
above ground, though exposed to the weather, it 
could scarcely be said ever to rot : that if cut into 
plank after being thoroughly dried, it was neither 
fipt to flirink. nor warp in any way : that no kind 
of worm was known to make any imprefsion ^ on it 
for ages, if made into furniture ; and that even the 
^ea worm in tropical regions, so destructive to most 
other kinds of wood, did not affect it : that it resist- 
ed fire, so as scarcely ever to be put into a flame ; 
find only consumed slowly in circum^taixces tha^t 
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"vrere very favourable for combustion : tbat thou{.!t 
light and soft, it was strong and elastic; ; that \% 
was a tall and statelj tree, of remarkably quick 
l^rowth and elegant appearance : that it throve on 
JEigreat diversity of sdJs, and in a variety of exposuresi^ 
even in Very cold climates : that it boT% seeds early, 
which germinated freely, and was easily propagated ^ 
that'tbe verdure of its leave$ was very vivid and 
l^easiiig : that its blofsoms were, of a fine purple co« 
lour in great adundance early in the spring, so as ta 
SQ«ke it one of thp most beautiful ornamental trees 
that could any where be fotind^ would net every ^iie 
who fliould read this description pronounce it to be 
greatly exaggerated, and be satisfied that no one kind of 
tree could pofsefs such a great number of valuable pro<-* 
perties ? Yet such we now know with certainty the 
larix to be \ and that from facts establiflied by unde- 
pliable evidence, every one w:ho examines tkis subject 
wich attention, na^ust adniit the whole without hesi^ 
tattOB. That a tree polisefsing these valuable qua^ 
Kties^ ought to be cultivated with care, no one will 
deny \, but in 9 countrjr where it has nipt come into 
general ixse, and where its qualities are of course not 
experimentally known, it may be ^of use, not only 
to specify a few of the facts which prove that it 
really does pofsefs the qualities above ascribed to 
it ; but also to point out some of the many uses to 
which it may be applied ^ in order that by direeting 
i^ attention of individuals to a subject of 90 much 
im^portance, care may be taken to disperse it as ear^ 
\j as pofsible into all those parts* of the coUiitry 
where it would tend most effectually to ptomoif 
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thS improvement of arts, manufftcturesi or agricnl* 
ture in any waj. 

' The incorruptibilitjr of this wood has b^en several 
times hinted in this misceQaoy and other perfov^i 
mances ; but ae the facts which prove this cannot 
1»e too generallj known, there will be little harm in 
reeapitttlatitig some of these, and adding some others 
kfs generally known* 

Vitruvius mentions this wood as the best that 
had ever been known for rafters, and other parts of 
Che wood work ill buildings that required great 
atr^ngth ; and attributes the periihable nature of mo- 
dern buildings in his time, in a great measure to 
the want of it in the neighbourhood of Rome. The 
houses of Venice are well known to be built upoa 
piles of larth wood^ which have remained sound 
for fliiany hundred years, and are now found 
to be so hard as to resist an edged tool almost like 
a petrifaction. Many of the- pictures of Raphael 
Urban are painted upon boards of larch wood, whick 
are still perfeetlj entire. It is about three hundred 
years since he died. Had the wood either ifanmk 
or warped during that time, it is evident the paint- 
ings must have been destroyed ; as must Aso have 
been the oase had it been eaten by wotms* 

These are a few facts that have been long known in 
Europe. The following have been more lately obscr- 
A^,iuid are lefs generally known. ** I haVe in my gar- 
den, says M. Ic president die la Tour d^Aigites, in the 
year 1787, some rails, part of which are oak, and part 
bfthem larch wdod. The rails were made in the year 
i743i and only once painted. The oak has yielded 
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to time, but the la* ch is still sound. They empAojr 
this wood at present in Provence^ for making caiktf. 
The chesnut of the CeV^enHes had supplied the place 
of the oak, and the larch now succefsfiilly Supplies 
that of the chesnut. . The ftnenefs of the grain re- 
tains perfectly the spirit of the liquor, and does not 
alter its quality. It has been employed for that use 
JFor time immemorial in the higher Dauphine, fronl 
Sister on even to Brianpon* I have in my castle of 
^our d'^Aigues^ beams of twenty inches squareV 
which are sound, though upwards of two hundred 
years old \ but tfees of this size are now only to be 
found in places whence they cannot be transported* 
There are ifi some parts of Dauphine, and in the fo^ 
rest of Baye in Provence, larch trees which two men 
could not grasp, and more than twelve toi^es, (about 
seventy-five feet) in height." Metn.> R. S^c. Agru 
P^ir/>, 1787. 

It is no( in France alone ,that this peculiarity has 
been observed. Dr Pallas, in the extensive travels 
he made throughout the Rufsian dominions, took no«> 
tice of a kind of tumuli which were fre<}uent in' 
Kamtchatka, which were said to bfc the buryinjf 
.places of their ancestors, of immemorial antiquity* 
He caused dome of them to be opened^ to dbservfe 
their contents, and found in the centre of each, the j 
remains of one or more human bodies, which had 
been deposited under something that had the appear- ' 
ance of a roof, consisting of beams of larch wood,* 
placed so as to join together at top, and spread wide 
below. These had been afterwards covered to af 
g^reat height with a large mound of earth, whidf 
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had remained in that position till all tradition of 
their first erection had been lost. He found the 
larch wood there entire and uncorrupted, though 
every thing else of vegetable or animal origin was 
utterly decayed. 

,; After this example it may by some be dt^emed 
Upnecefsary to mention others. But in a case of so 
much importance it is impof:>ible to have proofs too 
full ; especially if they are pf such a nature as 
easily can be verified by private individuals, who 
can have no opportunity of examining the foundati- 
on of the houses of Venice, or exploring the tombs 
of Kamtchatka. Such are those that follow : 

In the garden of Mr Dempster, so long dis« 
tinguifiied for his respectable conduct in the Britifh 
parliament, a spire, of young larix wood, not thicker 
at the root end than a man's wrist, was found to have 
remained fixed in the ground as a hop pole summer 
and winter for five, six, or seven years, (the pre- 
cise number could not be ascertained,) without the 
smallest symptom of rotting being discoverable in 
it. Any other kind of wood I have seen, similarly 
circumstanced, would have been more decayed in six 
months than it was. . 

Alternate stakes of larch and oak wood having 
been tried to support the liets of a decoy in Lin- 
eolnfixire, two sets of the oak" had b^en worn 
out, as my informent afsured me, before any 
marks of decay appeared on the larch stakes : the 
experiment is still going forward. 

Two gates were erected with wooden gate posts, 
otie of the posts of each gate beiing made of the best 
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foreign fir log, and the other of larch wood. One 
set of the fir posts is worn out, and -another put 
Into their place at each gate; but the larch conti- 
nues still firm. This experiment also is still in its 

progrefs. n t« 

A trough for feeding hogs' made of d«al of larch 
wood had been placed beneath a large tree in thre 
fields, where it had stood soaked in water and 
dirt for five or six ' years ; on being scraped clean 
it was found to be perfectly sound ; and having been 
converted into another use, /stood in a stable for se- 
veral years longer without any mark of decay ; when 
the stable beiiig taken down, the experiment was 

discontinued. 

** It resists, &iys Mr Ritchie, the Britifli charg^ des 
affairs at Venice, speaking of larch wood, the in^ 
temperature of the air, more .than any other wood 
known in this country, and therefore it is much used 
•for making outer gates, pales iSc. which are^ con- 
stantly exposed ^o the open air. It is no lefs du- 
rable within doors ; and in some of the old palaces 
here, there are beams of larix as sound as when 
first 'placed there. In a word, wherever strength 
and durability are required, this, is reckoned here the 
most choice and valuable wood ; ^^nd it may be appli- 
ed to a great number of uses .'* 

It would be unnecefsary to enumerate more proofs 
of the incorruptible nature and singularly valuable 
qualities of this wood, and therefore the remaining 
part of this cfsay fliall be appropriated to an enu. 

♦ Memoirs of»the society of arts, London, vol. sL» 
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meration of some of the priacipal uses to which it 
bas either been already applied, or for which it ma/ 
l>e employed in arts and domestic ecoaomj* 

■ Hi ! — j — 
Garden walls y rails ^ and other fences* 
We can form an idea of a thousand uses to which 
this wood could be appUed with economy in rural af« 
fairs, could it be obtained in abundance. Garden walls 
are jeared in this country at a great expence ; and 
even when reaped, are liable to many accidents : but 
t¥erelarch wood to be had in abundance, a wall capable 
of enduring for a great length of time might be e- 
rected, by placing some upright posts of a proper 
size at due distances, and nailing upon these boards 
of larch wood, till it ihould attain the height required* 
These walls, for fruit trees, would be infinitely pre- 
ferable to any other sort yet employed, as the nails» 
could always be driyen precisely in the place wanted ; 
and naila of a much smaller size than are at present 
employed, indeed tacks of no large size would hold 
perfectly firm, so as to give room for a prodigious 
saving in the article of nails ; — and if ^hese tacks 
were made of cast iron, which they might easily be, 
the saving here would be immense.' 

It is hardly necefsary to take notice that espa- 
liers of this Wood would be proportionally benefi- 
cial. 

With regard to flfher fences, it is sufHciently ob- 
vious that 9II ki4M of railing would be, of this 
wood, so tnuch more durable* than of any other 
kind known in this country, as to render fences of 
tbat sort eligible on many occasions where they 
cannot be had at present. Wife w» indeed to entsr 
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on a computation of the national saving that woul^ 
accrue from the use of dead fences, in place of liyihg, 
bj obtaining the ground that is lost 00 embankments:. 
by the additional produce that would be obtained 
even on the flat fields near to a dead fence, and that 
"which can be got from the ground exhausted by the 
roots of bufhes and hedge plants ; and fhould we add to 
these, the being freed from the ravages of sparrows, 
wherever hedges are employed as fences for corii 
fields ; and the benefit the farmer would derive from 
being freed of the trouble of annually rooting out 
noxious weeds, the seeds of which are blown from 
plants that spring up in his hedges, which cannot be 
there extirpated ; the amount of it would be so 
great as to exceed any calculation that a man would 
at the present time venture to put down in figures. 
There can however be no doubt but scyeral millions 
of people might be well supported upon the ground 
that in this island af present is lost and deteriorated 
by these means *. ^ 

* To give sdkne slight idea of the lofs that is thus sustained in'Bri* 
tain, I beg leave to refer to the recollection of every person who has 
travelled in England, if he has not remarked that in a great many 
places, particularly in tlie richest counties,' the fences in general 
consist of a great mound' of earth, frequently ten or twelve feet 
in breadth at the bas<*, stuck full of thorns, briars, brambles, ha - 
zle, and a variety of other brufh wood, beyond which is usually 
a ditch of about six feet more. Nor can the plough approach wf- 
thin lefs than three feet of all this waste ground on cither side, which 
is besides rendered almost barren and useleis by the roots of the trecy 
spreading in it. This would make a border of twenty- two feet a-- 
round every field thus inclosed, that may be said to be totally annihi- 
lated for the purposes of hulbandry. From a field of five acres so inclo- 
sed, if you suppose V^o sides of it bounded by a road, thci'e would be 
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A kind of dead fences have lately been introduced 
into practice in those parts of Scotland where ex- 
tensive plantations of Scots fir have |>cen made $ 



^ lofs of three quarters of an acre nearly, or about one seventh 
part of the whole. If it were divided into gardens of a quarter of 
an acre each, the lofs would be more than one halt of the whole. 

But say, that instead of one seventh, which may be nearly the pro- 
portion wasted in the richest and best inclosed grounds in the king- 
dom, the real waste upon the whole qf Britain thus incurred (hguld 
not exceed 9ne twentieth part : as it is computed that there are a- 
bove fifty millions of acres in Britain, this would bring tfie wa&te ari- 
shig from this source to two millions five hundred thousand acres ; 
and as the produce of an acre of land well cultivated will maintain 
two persons for one year, the land thus wasted mi^ht sustain no few- 
er than five millions of persons ! I ! 

Nor is this the whol^' of the lofs accruing to the nation from 
living hedges ; the destruction that is done by sparrows upon corn 
fields surrounded by live hedges is immense, and baffles all calculation. 
The labour too that is employed annually in making and repairing 
hedges, and the waste that arises from beasts breaking through such 
imperfect fences, if fairly estimated, would amount to a> vast 
sum ; all of which may be accounted a real waste, and a dead draught 
from the wealth and industry of the nation. These defalcations are 
not adverted to, because the abuses that give rise tq them are of old • 
standing, and have crept into use imperceptibly. But fchere can be 
no doubt, that in small fields qf rich land thus inclosed, the average . 
produce that might be obtained from them, were the, live fences en- 
tirely removed, and others of the sort recommended in the text sul>- 
Stitiited in their stead, might be augmented at least one fouith more 
than it is at present ; and consequently the rent that coul4 be paid for 
these fields would be augmented in a yet higher ratio. It behoves 
men of sense to advert to a circumstance of such immen^ impor- 
tance. 

Should the beauty of live fences be deemed an object of so much 
consequence by some, as to make them willing to forego some advan- 
tages fdr the pleasure of looking at. them, that beauty laay by the 
)ielp of our fences be obtained without lofs, by substituting fruit trees 
,»t berry bulbes in lieu of the barren bruflj now employed. Should 
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and where ot course that kind of wood caa be gnt 
at a small eiipence. The thinnings of these planta* 
tk>nd which are cot out when the trees are the thick- 
nets of a man's leg and under, are cut into lengths of 
f(»ur or five feet, accoiding to the height of the in-, 
tended fence ; these are pointed at one end; and* 
sawed streight acrofe at the other y they are 
then placed in a row at small distances from each, 
other, and driven into the earth with a wooden mal« 
let, leaving their tops all of one height. Upon 
the top of these is fixed a lath of wood sawed^ 

the fence be made of larch siipports, joined together by sawed boards 
about four inches broad, running horizontally, at the distance of six or' 
ieight inches from each other, the branches of a jargonelle pear or 
ah apple of any valuable kind, might be trained, horizontally along 
these bars as if upon a wall ; and if one tree was planted on one side 
the fence opposite to the interval between two trees on the otiier side 
of it, the whole might thus be filled on both sides. This could easi-' 
ly be done by means of lists and nails or tacks driven into the wood; 
Imt even these two articles of cxpence might be saved, if a thin piece 
of lath were nailed along the upper part of each bar, leaving a small o- 
pening of about a quarter of .^n inch between the lath and the bar. 
Thus might tlte branches be fastened to this lath by means of withy 
or willow twigs, and no nails whatever used. 

Should currants or other berry bearing buihes be preferred, they might* 
be fastened by a similar contrivance, and the tops be allowed to advance 
so far above the wood as to give it the appearance of a live hedge. 

In rich grounds abundant orchards might thus be obtained, and the 
^raste occasioned by their roots be plentifully repaidby the fruit. 

The only other use that can be .pleaded*for live hedges is for af- 
fording fn:e wood. But this could in all cases b^ much more econo-. 
Riically obtained, where necefsary, by appropriating a patch of ground 
of a proper si^e for the ikrm entirely to that purpose, as has been very 
properly recommended by lord Karnes, aft a necefsary appendage t« 
every farm. See gentleman fanner. 
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.ivhich joins the whole together. Thusit has a neat 
appearance, and is upon the whole a fence whidi 
ha5 erery thing that could be desired, were it suffici* 
entlj durable. Were it made o¥ larix, that quali* 
ty would be obtained^ so that it would be quite 
complete. 

Those Hvho live in countries that are already iq^ 
closed, are; upon the present plan of fences, subject* 
ed to no other lofses or inconveniences than those 
above enumerated •- but where inclosures are not 
yet made, a man's life-time must be nearly elapsed 
before live hedges can be made a sufficient fence ; ao 
that it is impofsible to estimate the lofs, and trouble, 
and embarrafsmeut to which he is thus subjected *, 

« 

* To plant hedges in a country where hedges afreidy abound, h 
not an enterprise of immense difficulty, because dead bniih in sttch« 
situation can always be obtained to make a temporary fence for its 
protection; and because the hedge, on account of the ihelter it theie 
obtains will advance with greater rapidity. The domestic animals too ia 
such a country, xiot being occustomed to range so much at large as 
in open countries, the farmer is not subjected to so much trouble in guar- 
ding them against damage as in the other situation : but a man who at- 
tempts ^rjf ta rear hedges in an open country, where no trees or ihelter 
abound exposes himself to an innumerable train of vexatious anxie- 
ties ; for which he fan Scarcely ever receive an adequate ctmipeasa- 
tion. Hence we see in every fuch part of the country miuij 
attempts of this sort that have pioved abortive, where, after great 
sums of money had been uselefsly expended, the fields are left in a 
mangled and often deteriorated state, from the abortive Dp«ratioDS' 
that havft been made upon them. Men of sense, by whom alone eve- 
ry important improvement in a country Auit ultim ately be carried 
forward, seeing these distrefsing evils before their eyes, are deteired 
Ibm engaging in such ruihous enterprises, the country is left oaencko* 
led; and thousands of conveniences mifst be fbregoed, because of want of 
foaccs. By the mode here proposed^ this great evil BU|;ht be untvecia^f 
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or to conceive an idea of the rapidity with which 
improvements Would be Carried forward on many oc- 
casions, were this convenience put within his reach* 
One improvement, it is well known, accelerates ano- 
ther ; so that by stopping one, like poisoning a seect 
in embrio, you may stop many thousands of others 
for ages, that might have been g^ing forward in 
an endlefs succefsion of accumulating progrefsion. 
It will be seen in the sequel, that larch wood may 
be reared in such abundance, and in such a fhorC 
space of time for this purpose in every pofsible si- 
tuation, that were men to set themselves serioualjr 
.to rear it, there is no part of Britain that might not 
in ten or twelve years at farthest pofsefs the 
advantages that would be thus derived from it, 
along with many others that (hall be specified ia 
some future number of this work. 

To be centinuedi 



LETTER F^QM SENEX. 

S|R, 5o the Editor of the Bee. ^ 

After a long absence, I return again to my native 
land. The distrefs which opprefsed me when last I 
wrote to you, seemed ready to put a period to that ex- 
istence which though productive of little joy we all 

tet^KtitA in a few years ; and a man, like Ariel in the tempest; when- 
ever be found he had immediate occasion for an enclosure, could ob« 
tain it almost *' with a wifh.'* 
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are formed hy ail instinctive bias to wifh to preserve* 
I looked forward With a kind of solemn serenity to 
the near approach of that awful scene which await-*- 
)?th all mankind. Mj physician, alarmed for a life 
which his partiality had rendered dear to hifld, pufh* 
ed me away^ make haste said he, before the ap- 
proach of winter fly to some warmer region, where 
the chilling blasts of December may not overpower 
your weakly frame, I hesitate^ $ for whither to go 
I knew not-^.No daughter was left to cheer the eve- 
ning of life, with those tender cares which it so 
much becomes her to minister to a father. To go 
in the* state of health I then experience^ to a distant 
region among strangers, to me appeared a talk more 
frightful to encounter than death itself. Suffer me then^ 
O my friend, I said, at least to die in peace. The tit- 
most that could be ei^pected from all your anxious care 
and Ikill would be only to prolong for a few moments 
more that brittle thread, which soon at all events 
must break. What avails it whether this (hall take 
place to' day or tomorrow, or some months, or even 
years hence ? All that life is worth the wi filing for 
is gone, and were it not for the ideal pleasure of hol- 
ding converse at titnes with those who have gone 
before, and thus exalting the mind to a degree of 
happy enthusiasm, I ihould not have spirits to con- 
verse even with you ; for all would then be a set- 
tled gloom, without one spark of day. Suffer me 
then to close my days in peace, and to indulge the 
sweet idea that when the scene is finally cl6sed, mj 
body fliall be deposited by you in the same grave* 
^ith those I loved. 

voi.XYiu «^<l 
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Mj friend was sikn to these expostulations^ 
The tear rolled in his eje, bat he answered me not ;; 
E few days afterwards he ifeturned with a ehearful 
Countenance. I have just received a letter (h« 
said,) that you will be glad to see. It ia.from Ju- 
lia, (foy so I iball call her at present,^ and put it ia 
iby hand. Julia was the intimate companion of my 
dear, dear, girl, who has now been long at her rest ; 
file was the greatest favourite. beyond my own fami^ 
ly I ever had on earth. .Her absence, which the situ- 
^ation of her family rendered necefsary, added not a 
tittle to the grief that overwhelmed me. She after- 
wards married a man of great worth in the Bahama 
islands. -Our intercourse was thus m some measure 
suspended ; but ilie never forgot the friend of her 
youth, nor her aged father. She had heard how much 
my health had been impaired. She had been afraidr 
to write to myself j but ihe wrote to my friend, with; 
the most engaging solicitude inquiring about the 
father of her friend. She had heard of the severe 
effects of the former winter : (he dreaded those o£ 
that which was to come. She praised the serenity 
and mildnefs of the climate in which fhe breathed. 
She thought if J could venture to come thither, it 
would be productiivt of tire happiest effects. She 
dwelt upon this theme with a most engaging pro- 
lixity. She concluded by entreating my friend ta 
prefs me, if still in life, and capable in his opinion 
^f undertaking the Voyage, to come there, where the 
winter blasts were never experienced; and where (he 
^ould take a particular pleasure ia performing those 
iStile afsiduuies wnich tne departure of her friend; 
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80 cruelly deprived me of. It would be to her, flie 
said, a source of peculiar felicity ; as (he would feel, 
tbat in performiag these pious offices, (he would ob- 
tain the Mrarmest approbation of that blefsed spirit, 
who could not fail to look down with particular 
complacency upon her, while thus employed. *' This 
thought is tome fhesaid, highly consolatory. Deprive 
me not then, ihe kindly said, of the means of obtaining 
perhaps the most unmixed felicity that this earth 
can afford ; for at the same time that I ihall thus be 
suffered to indulge the idea of gaining the approbati- 
on of the spirit of my departed friend, I fh^ll be sure 
of conciliating, in the most engaging manner, the 
tenderest affection of my beloved hufbaad, whose 
soul delights in acts of kindacfs, and who doats up^. 
on his Julia, merely because he is convinced that 
Ihc takes jfleasure in acis of tenderiiefs and, piety." 

There is a charm in feoiale softnefs, which 1 think 
no .human heart is capable of resisting. I felt its 
full force on the present occasion. My friend pref- 
«ed me to obey this endearing call. I went. My voy- 
age to London, for I could not undergo the fatigue 
of a journey by land, was pleasing. I had to wait 
only a few days in the metropolis before a vefsei 
sailed for New Providence^ in which 1 took my pafsage, 
I felt my health recover from day to day. Before I 
landed my strength was already in some measure re- 
turned. I found my juliia, as I bad ever done, mildly 
placid, and innocently chcarful. While fhe presented 
ine with exultation to her hufband, the tear of re- 
collection started fron|i her eye. It was qiomentary. 
yhe good man, tenderly embraced me. He saw my 
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heart was big with strong emotions, and hastened 19 
present his son, a pleasing child of two years oldy 
whose little prattle in a (bort time called off our atT 
tention from thoughts that ought not perhaps to b^ 
too much indulged* In this delightful familj, I 
have experienced a degree of felicitj that I believed 
had for ever been baniiljied from me ; and having re* 
covered unwonted strength, I have how come back, 
to settle some little affairs that the hurry of my de- 
parture, and the uncertainty about my future des- 
tination prevented me from doing before I went. If 
it fhall please Heaven to grant health, I intend tp 
return thither, and bid an eternal adieu to this pare 
of the world, where now J have scarcely the ap- 
pearance of a tie to bind me to it ; for my friend 
the good doctor, who was so anxious about my fate, 
has himself paid the debt of nature before me. He 
was strong and healthy : but sdl are subject to the 
power of the grim tyrant ; and of every man that 
breathes it may be trulj? said, that ^* the place whic^ 
now knows him will soon remember him no more." 
In my pleasing retreat, it was a great consolatioo 
to me that I had the satisfaction of reading your 
miscellany. Many copies of it circulate in that island, 
^nd I found one of them appropriated ^y my frien^* 
He is much pleased with it, and means from time 
to time to contribute his mite, as he says, to the ge- 
neral store. Julia, though naturally chearful, has 
yet a cast of seriousnefs; and ihe delights, as you will 
perceive by some exprefsions above, in those kind 
of religious exercises, that carry the mind forward 
fjTom this transitory world, into the regions of spi- 
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ritS) where we hope to meet with pleasures umniz- 
ed with those dregs of humanitj which deaden them 
in this world. Among a French collection of tran3« 
lations from the German, manj of which ihe used 
to read with pleasure, there was one piece in parti- 
cular, intitled Les Solitudes^ bj the baron Croneck, 
which was so perfectly Congenial to her turn of 
mind, that ihe used to read it with particular marks 
of delight. Indeed there is so much in it of that ten- 
dernefs which a delicate mind, highly susceptible of 
generous emotions, must often experience ; and so 
, little of the dreary gloom of fanatical despair, that 
I conceive there will be found much of nature 
in it, bj all those who have formed in this world, 
any very pleasing connections that have been 
1>roken in the course of the ordinary events of 
life, that will make it very generally interesting. 
The hulband of Julia, observing the warm partiality 
of his wife for this piece, and fond of it at the same 
time himself, thought he would give her an agreeable 
surprise by translating it for your miscellany, with- 
out letting her know of it. He therefore did this 
by stealth ; aqd gave me the translation just before I 
came away to communicate to you. I now discharge 
the trust reposed on me, by transmitting it to you, 
along with this letter ; and hope jou will^find it con- 
venient to insert it early in your Bee. I have some 
remarks to make on your miscellany, but at present 
fiiall only say, that I am happy to find you adhere 
so strictly to your declared purpose of chastenefs, 
both as to morals and politics ; though on this last 
jiiead, you have pernaps allowed yourself to be a 
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littk drawn aside at times 9 but these I see are on«- 
Ij temporary wandenngs, and of trivial conse- 
quence. Continue to have jour eye. steadily fixed on 
promoting the general interests of humanity ; and 
firmly determine' to follow truth through good re- 
port^ and bad report, as' I am glad to see you have 
iitherto done, and you have nothing to fear. The 
fourteenth volume had reached Bermuda before I 
left it, but I had seen only the thirteenth, for I was 
told just as I was stepping into the vefsel, that Mr 
Wells had that very morning received the fourteentt^ 
volume* Offering my best acknowledgement to your 
correspondent for his obliging rcr 

membrance of me, I remain w^h esteem your sia« 
cere friend , v* 

JLondomf August 1 $£N£xf« 

' S- ^793- 3 



Oif BORAX. 
f'or the Bee. 

TBe following letter from Patna was transmitted in a packet from Th 
Anderson of Madras, dated the giS February last. It contains a very 
distinct account of the fofmatipn'of ^oraz ; and gives a view of the 
natural state of some of the internal provinces in India, that will 
prove interesting to European readers. One of the most •strik* 
ing differences between Asia and Europe seems to be, that the for- 
mer has a much greater tendency to produce natural salitie concre- 
^ons of various sorts than the latter. If the fact be admitted, it 
would prove an interesting disquisition to discover the circumstan- 
ces that tend to produce this effect. 



^ * The translation above named Is th. ^ fully received, and will \nt 
inserted with the earnest opportunity. '; 
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the provinces of lliibet in particular, and Caihefliirt seem to h% 
very peculiarly circumstanced, in regard to soil, situation, climate » 
and productions of the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms ; 
tn which account any farther authentic informatiott from thenoi 
^11 pfove very acceptable. 

Bear Sir, 

In compliance with youir request, I will iio# 
gite you all the informadon I am able concerning 
the formation of borax, at the solicitation of M Vo« 
ghet, a German naturalist. I was some years ago inm 
duced to inquil-e after this production, and for this 
purpose I wrote to the brother of the Raja of Ne- 
paul^ Bahadur Sab^ on the subject, as our mifsionaries 
had not for many years visited the provinceoi Nepaul^ 
which extends towards the north as far as the frontiers 
«f Thibet. The Rajahs brother, for the better satisfy-, 
log my cariosity, sent me down to PaCna, one of his 
owa servants, a native of that part of t^ countty 
where boraK is found; This ^an chen^ who 
spoke the Nepaleie language, and which I pertect-i 
I7 ander stood, answered to my different questions ia 
the folliwing manner: 

In the province of Marmi^ about twenty-eight day! 
to, the north of Nepaul and twenty-five days to the 
west of Lafsa, there is a valley about eight miles ia 
circumference. On the district of this valley there 
are two villages, the one called Scierugkf9,nd the othec 
Kangle. The whole occupation of the inhabitants 
^ those two places is of digging out the borax, and 
to carry it to Nepaul, or Thibet, where it is sold« 
The soil of that valley is so barren that only a few 
Scattered irseds are tot be seen. The natives of Ne* 
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paul call this borax soaga^ the same name as the Hin-^ 
doos give it. Near the two villages in the valley 
there is a large pond, with several small ones, where- 
in after rain the water remains. In those very 
ponds after the water has remained for a certain 
time, the borax is to be found formed. The people 
then enter into those ponds^ and with their feet 
try to discover in what part the borax is to be met 
with, because wherever they find the bottom very 
smooth as if it was paved, there the borax is for- 
med, and directly dig it out in pieces Without much' 
force or apparatus. The deeper the water, the 
thicker is the borax found, and always found iti 
its upper part covered with an inch or two of mud. 
Thus is the borax naturally formed, and not prepar- 
ed, as all along it has been thought in Europe. The 
water in which the borax is formed is of such a poiso- 
nous nature as to cause death in a very (hort time 
to any animal that ihould drink the smallest quan-^ 
tity of it, bringing first a great ttirgescence on the 
abdomen. The ground in which the borax is produ- 
ced is of a whitifh colour. 

Four miles from the borax ponds in tbd same val- 
ley there are the salt mines, whereby all the inhabi- 
tants of that remote mountainous part of the world 
are supplied. The natives of the two villages can 
dig out the borax without paying any soft of con- 
tribution: but the strangers are obliged to pay a 
certain sum to the person that governs thefe, accord- 
ing to the convention made, and the people of Mar- 
me pay to a Lama called Pema Tupkan to whom the* 
borax mines belong. Ten days more to the north 
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of Marine, there is another vallej called Taprt^ in 
which likewise borax is dug out. There are also ponds 
where borax is dug out, in another plain called Ctoga ; 
but of this I could not learn the exact situation. 

As the borax evaporates verj quicklj, the natives, 
to prevent any such lofs before they can sell it, 
mix earth with it thinly coated with butter. 

In another territory sixteen days distant from, and 
to the north of Nepaul a great number of arsenic 
mines are to be found. Mines of brimstone also are to 
be met with in many parts of Thibet ; aitf besides, 
gold and silver mines of a richer and purer quality 
than even the Peruvian. All this is what I could 
collect from' the conversation I had with the mail 
^ent to me by Bahadur Sab* 

To that intelligence I can add that of a drug cal. 
led by the European medical world. Terra Japomca; 
by the natives of Indostan Kat : but I ihall not de- 
tain you on. its account, as I know it has been iuUy des- 
cribed and publittied in England by Dr Kier. Some 
years ago I obuined the information respecting it ; 
and I sent to one of our mifsionaries at Bet^ah an or- 
der to send me down the seeds, the wood, and a dmall 
tree of the Kat, which I g'ave to the learned Dr 
Hunter, then stationed at Patna, who communicatee} 
the whole discovery to his friend Dr Kisrr then re- 
siding also m Patna, from whom I am glad to^ 
bear the world has received the information. 

Should you wifh to have some information con- 
cerning the animal that gives t]ie genuine mufk, I 
can very easily satisfy your curiosity by sending 
ypu the (kin of one o| them ; as it a^^p^ars to me uog 

VpL. xvii. p \ 
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jet weU described by aaj of our naturalists. Tbe 
northern mountains of Nepaul abound with such a« 
nimals ; and I h^ve, when therei seen a great num*^ 
ber, and eat the ilelh, which, is certainly delicious. 

This is all that at preqenjt I have worth con)ai]|« 
nicating to you, an^ ibould I in future fiear or thin^ . 
of something that would be acceptable to your curi^ 
osity, I Qiall deem my best di^iy the imparting iiE 
to you. Pear Sir, most obedient humble servant. 



jinecdote of.Dr Franklin. 

In his travels througli New England^ he had ob» 
served, that when he went into an inn, every indi<» 
vidual had a question or two to- propose- |o him, re* 
lative to his histo.y ; and that till each was. satisfi^ 
ed, and they had coiiferred and compared together 
their information, there was^ no pofeibility of pro« 
curing any refrefhment^-r^Theretore the moment he. 
went into any of these places, he inquired £br thC; 
master, the mistref$, the *sons, the daughters, the» 
men servants, and the msud servants ; and havingi 
afsembled them all together, he began in this man* 
ner. " Good people, I am- Benja^nin Franklin of; 
Philadelphia, by trade a* printer ; and a bachelor; 
i have some relations at Boston, to whom T am go- 
ing to make a visit : my stay will be ibort, and then A 
I fliall return and follow my fousiiiefs, as a prudent 
man ought to do. Thi& is all I know of myself, 
and all I can pofsibly inform* you of; I beg^ there* 
fore that you will have pityjon me. and my horse, 
and give us both some f efrclhmcnt." 



-g %' r 
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POZTRT. 

Hope. 

tor the Bee, 
Hope's a c6rdial hourly wanted, : 
And by indulgent Heav*n granted 
To comfort ui in ev'fcry scene 
The cradle aiid the grave between. 
^o harm befalleth mind or body, 
^But as a friend, hope's ever ready, 
loath. Very toath to give denial, 
is a support in ev*ry trial. 
While here on earth, s^ch our condition^ 
Hope gives ev'n more than does fruitiom 

If we're Withpo,verty distrest, 
Hope says ** our wants may be redrest/' 
If for an absent friend we mOurn, 
Hope whisj)«rs, *• h« may soon return ;*• 
And when impendi<ig dangers brave, 
Hope says •* the powers above will save". 
When pain and sicknefs s(jre deprefs^ 
Hope is a med*cine in distrefs. 
Hopes of returning health and ease, 
Somewhat alleviate disease. 
' Life without hope would torpid be^ 
This world a world ot misery ; 
Activity and means would ctease. 
And dull stagnation would take place. 
What nun would work for daily breaft^ 
Bid he not hope thereon .to feed ? 
^Mtt none would indtistry pursue* 
If hope had no reward in view. 
' But hope excites and animates 
To what to use or blifs relates* 
*Tis this sets all the world a- work. 
Heathen, Christian, Jew,, and Turk. 
The hufbandman doth plough and sow. 
Hoping a fertile crog will grow. 
The worknisin plods, he labours hard, 
Hope stimulatei, looks for reward. 
How many thousands sail the main. 
Riches in hopes thereby to gain > . 
The soldier fights, he storms the town^ 
Hoping for vict'ry and renown. 

Hope's influence let us now pursue. 
As seen in a religious view. 
What sufferings did good men endure. 
For conscience sake, religion pure ? 
Hoping that in;the\Yorld unseen,, . •> 
All those who here Ikave virtuous bm 
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SRall after death to life awake, 
Aod of celestial joys partake ? 

Hope of ;'emifsion, does excite 
To leave what's wrong, and do what's right. 
Who would repent of actions bad, 
If he no hopes of pardon had ? 
What would make men from evil cease^ 
But hope of pardon, — favour, — peace ? 
Forbidden pleasures we despise, 
In hope of pure immortal joys. 
We praise and pray, we fear and love^ 
Hoping for mercy from above. 

May virtue be our fixed choice, 
That in our hopes we may rejoice. 
If what in us is wrong we mend. 
Our hopes will in enjoyment end. 
They who sincerely do their best. 
In a well-grounded hope may rest., A .D* 



The Orphan. 

l*oor boy — though in thy tender years, 
Thine eyes are dina'd with flowing tears, 
Thy little heart difsolv*d in grief. 
Thou canst not hope from man relief I 

O child of sorrow cease to weep, 
Though in the dust thy parents sleep ; 
The binds of death thou canst not break. 
Nor from the tomb the slumb'rers wakc- 
An early" orphan left alone. 
Upon the world deserted thrown ; 
A mother's love who can supply ? 
Or watch thee with a father's eye? 

• Though all unmindful of thy good. 
Forgetful of 2 brother's blood, 
And heedlefs of thy woeful state. 
Thy kindred cast thee off to fate— - 

The God, who gave to them the pow'i 
To aid thee in this trying hour. 
To thee his mercies may extend, 
^nd ever prove thy stedfast friend. ' 

His love thy tender youth may fhield. 
His hand exhaustlefs treasures yield. 
His wisdojn pour the precepts kind 
Of life eternal in thy mind. 
Cease — child of sorrow, cease to weep. 
Though in the dust thy parents sleep. 
The Saviour of the world fliall be 
A father tver unto thee. 
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Literary Intilligsnce. 

Notices of somk interesting partxcolars communicatid 
- TO THB Economical Society of St Petersburgh, is- 

TRACTXD FROM THiC RECORDS OF THAT SoCIETY 

On the White Sea fiD^es^ by a Rufstan merchant •/ ArA^ 
angeiy Alexander Fomin, 

This fi(hery was first set up by the present cmprefs, who 
*i>g2gcd some Hollands fiftierinen to carry it on for govern* 
xnent account, amd t^ach the businefs to a certain number oC 
her subjects, selected for that purpose. As soon as (he 
thought they were sufRciently instructed to carij it oa 
by themselves, (he left it to a company furnifhed with 
necefsary privileges, who seem to have made as little pro- 
fit by it as the crown had done, and now it is in the 
hands of the peasants, who catch the fiih for a few of 
those instructed by the Hollanders, who cure them aadi 
for his own account without any monopoly. 

In answer to some questions afked by the society > at 
one of these instructed Rufsians, who now speculates ia 
the trade for himself, a certain Swagin, relative to the 
causes of bad succefs in this great national object^ he 
gives a few 'which he divides into political and natural. 
The natural are simply the scarcity of herrings and ^od 
in some seasons > and the political, first an impolitic law 
which subjects to a duty as foreign BQ[^ such as the 

* These notices are chiefly valuable because they afibrd a view 
of the internal state and polity of the Rufsian empire that is not to be 
found but in such local difsertations as the present ; what a miserable 
prosjpect does this afford of the ^trics l^ the White $ea '. £diu 
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Rufsians catch and cure in the Danifh bays, when they 
mre more plentiful there than in their own. 

idly, The rude treatment the peasaats met with froni 
the Dutch boors quartered, on them, who literally smoak- ' 
^ them out of their cottages, without paying atten- 
tion to the dislike they have to tobacco \ especially a sect 
of fanatics called Ro/hoimcki^ who are v^ry numerous ia 
these parts, (resembling in some degree our firitifh me* 
thodhts,) and who regard the smoak of tobacco as a spe- 
cies of religious abomination, as the Jews did pork ^c. ; 
this treatment alienated so completely the peasants from 
the filhery, that they could only be compelled by force 
to work at it, aiid secretly hurt it by every means ia 
their power, so that the expences v^re scarcely paid by 
the profits, when in the hands of government^ and the 
tompaoy who next took it up. The principal draw- 
backs upon its ^uccefs, now that it is open to all without 
restriction and monopoly, arise from the* article of sati^ 
like those ^of your Scotch fifheries, which otherways 
must be a great national blefsing. What a pity it is that 
your ministers, how that th^y have given up all thoughts 
^f drawing any revenue from the salt used in your fi(he- 
tieSy to the great honour of the legislature, cannot find a 
little time to take off a set of uselefi cbeds in the old regU" 
iations^ which operate, as I see by different accounts, 
as a sort of prohibition to what, if prbperly regulated; 
to the ease and profit of the thousands who en^igrate 
,. from the north, would equal if not surpafs, any Coloneal 
advantage, which the happy and towering island, ever 
did, or ever will draw, from many it has planted in distant 
regions. It would appear to me as ji laudable specie^' 
of ambition to' a certain countryman of ours, who has' 
at present that influence in the ministry, which his great 
and solid . talents, joined to ULs koabiifarable station in it/ 



oaturalljr creaAe, to take the lead in all great matioial 
object to the novth of the 1 weed^ and not leave them i» 
the hands of political adventurers, whose greatest meik 
is what you call tbt gift b/ ibe g^y and who only take 
«p such afiairs in. hopes that the lan«it d and burgh inter* 
csts in Scotland will defeat the application, to teize and 
distre& governinent \ not cuing a faitfaing, or 1 am much 
mistaken, if you (hould all be obliged to live on what 
johnsun has learnedly diseovered in his dictionary t^ 
h food for men m Sc^tiand^ and for horses in £ng/and. 

But to return to Mr Swagiu's eauscs of waat of succefi 
in ike While Sea fifberf^ the last he statesi and which le4 
«e into this Ipog digreision, arises from the article salt^ but 
not from old impolitic regulations respecting it, but a real 
deficiency in that necej[«afy and indispensible ingredient, 
which you certainly cannot complain of, surrounded as 
jou ^re by the sea, marc salt than, that at Archangel. 
I^ gives the follQwing little history of t^e diA«rent kind« 
ef it used in the White Sea. 

WbiJsi government kept the fiihery, Spanish salt wft< 
vsed \ and the company had no other. 

In i7{$o government imported a cargo of Briti(h'Sa1t^ 
iK^hich lasted' eievcn years, or till 1.791^ so that we ca4 
gutfs at the extent of the trade \ and since that is done^ 
^ufsian salt is their only resource^ which unfortunatelji 
if so scarce, thatthfy have tiot peimif&ion to carry it out 
to salt their fifh at sea \ nay even on land, that necefsarjr 
eprratioQ feels the want pf that abundance which would 
make it flourish if plentiful^ although he thinks the her* 
rings of the White Sea not so good as those caught by 
Uve Dutch on the coast of the island of Great fiiicain, 
ptttaking in some measure of the fat of. that pamperecl 
country. 



g2 9n the fuft^owir, and sisamum oritntale. SijwC 4? 
He pretends not to state the quantity cured by other" 
•dvcnturcrs in the fiftiery, but mentions his own at I2<^ 
small barrels yearly, which he makes of oak and larch. 



On the economtcni utes of the heiianthut annuus^ or sun 
fiower. 

The seeds afford a good eatable oil \ the stalks potafh 
^hen burned, like those of Turkiih corn. From the large* 
quantity of pith obtaining in the stalks, paper may be 
made. 

The young stalks are eat at Frankford on the Main 
as greens \ and the old used as (ire wood. 

Lastly, the stalks when broken by the wind, will unite 
again if tied up *, ' 



On ihe sesamum orient ale. 

All that I ihall extract from this paper, as the plant 
tfill not answer in your clinfate, is that its seeds afford 
a salad oil equal to what is drawn from olives, in the^ 
large proportion of one half pound from two pounds of 
seed. This I only give as a matter of curiosity, although 
k may be useful in our colonies ^ but I have, and (hall 
be more full, on all such hardy plants, as promise to be 
of use to Great Britain, for which you know my at- 
tachment, and contempt for all innovatbra who would trou-^ 
ble its peace, if the good sense of the nation did not keep 
them in awe. 

I send you some very fre(h seed just obtained from the 
Boucharian Tartars, of -the sesamum orientale, which 

* This plant lias been recommended to the notice of the farmen 
ht Fra.nce some ye.-rs ago, in the memoirsvof the Society of Agricul- 
ture Paris, fox nearly the same purposes as are mentioned here. It is 
3 strong growing plant, but does not ripen its seeds soon enough to 
admit of beipg cultivated with any prospect of profit id 'Scotland or 
suppose in any part of Gi eat Brit aiB. Edit* 
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you may boldly send to the colonics, if you think it worth 
awhile, properly put up, without much fear of their being 
spoiled even by a long voyage^ as you will probably think 
viith me \vlien you have read the following note on the 
incorruptibility, if I may use the exprefsion, of the singular 
species of oil contained in then}. Hcwever, I fliould 
suppose that eliy seeds fhould be best kepi during luch a 
yoyage, (hut up in a glafs phial, well corked, waxed, and 
covered with bladder, so as to avoid as much' as pofsible 
the rancidity of the oil, in spite of all I am going to relate 
of its powers to resist it. 

Piist, we had infurmatioa to day froni Astrachan, that 
although the oil of the sesamum orientale, (several fine 
samples of which were fhown in the society,) is brought 
to that city in bladders^ and carried thrq^igh all the o- 
ther hot province, on very long journies, by the Boucba- 
rian Tartars, who sell it ^ yet it always cgmes sweet and 
lood'j a singular quality in oil as said above, worth the 
attention of both, the pubHc and philosopher ^ as it offers 
to the first, a valuable article of food*'and, commerce, and 
to the second, some new principle, or combination worth 
inquiring into. Whilst 1 think as hinted above, that it 
promi^s ah uncommon power in the seeds to resist pu« 
trefattioQ^ as they contain a fifth part of their bulk of 
^zt aniisepiif ody which appears a sort of paradox ; I meaa 
the terni antiseptic applied to oil. 

"2dly, We had an account of its cultivation from general 
BeketofF in his large pofsefsioas on the Volga, between 
SaratofF, and Astrachan, who is regarded as a; most able 
and fkiltul econ^ome in this empire ^ his remarks are as 
follow : The sesamum orientale -succeeded well on his 
estate, (situated as above j) but he complains of .the trou- 
ble of gathering its seeds,' as they ripai unequally, and 
of course must be taken off the plant at diQeient times, 
voLxvii, E 
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and by degrees ; so that he prefer* to continue his an-j 

cient practice of extracting an exctlknl eating oil from tnui- 

, ttard teed, which answers particularly well for «aladg, 

There is again, I acknowledge, something new to me 
in the fact of estractiog aa eating oil ■ from mustard seed ; 
and we see what the invention of man will lead to, when 
impelled to search for a necefsary article of food in warm 
climates, where the olive is wanting, but where the 
long fasts of the Greek church make oiU an elsential ob- 
ject of meagre diet. 

I fiiall now Gnifli with observing, that although the 
cultivation of the sesamum may not answer the purpose 
of a private gentleman ; especially when he is already 
'in pofscfsion of something of the kind that answers bis 
pyrpose ; still if it fliould be found an article of profit iii 
our islands where negroes are kept, it may there po&ibly 
become an object of commerce with the Spaniards and 
French *, if the last are stilt religious enough to eat filh 
and oil in lent. A propos to ient, what do the Newfound* 
land filhers say to the new Gallic religion, and that 
which their propagande are preaching to other catholic 
nations i Arc they not afraid that they might take the 
whimof eating roast beef like yourselves on meagre days { 
and leave the popr persecuted fiflt in the sea, from a new 
tcfinementof philanthropy. 
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THE INDIAN COT 1 AGE, 

A TAtS, 

• * 

translated from the French ^ 
Cy^ ^or the Bee. (^<^V^^>^*ee^ * * 

I'bis little tale has been much admired in France ; and It appeared so 
interesting to a- respectable literary gentleman here td whom 
the Editor lent a copy of it, that he thought it worth his while 
to translate it ; and with much politenefs sent the translation with 
the book when he returned it. The tale entire would per- 
haps be deemed rather long for this Miscellany. A small part of if 
is therefore now submitted to the consideration of the readers. And 
a ihbrt abstract only is given of the introductory part of it. The 
story is as under* 

An Englilh philosopher, a learned doctor, and member of the Reyal 
Society in London, is represented . as being sent out by that learted 
body to travel all 6vct the world in quest of truth and the art of at- 
taining, happinefs. He is made succefsively to visit the different 
countries in Europe, and to converse with the learned bodies of men 
kisociated in each of them : but from these the answers to all his 
questions prove unsatisfactor}'. He then goes to travel through Persia ; 
to India, where after conversing with some brahmins apart, he resolves 
to visit the chief of that order in the famous temple Jaggemaut, who 
is represented to him as capable clone to answer all his questions. 
He visits that temple and converses with the chief brahmins, where, 
instead of what he sought^ he finds only pride, vanity, and ignorance. 

On his i-eturn from thence, much disappointed, he was overtaken 
ky one of those hurricanes which in the Indies they call a typhon. 

Extract, 

The Wind came from the sea, and caused the waters of the Gan- 
ges to flow back, dafhing them in foam agaiAst the islands at its 
mouth. It raised from their ihores columns of sand, and from their 
forests cloiUls of leaves, ^^hich it carried in confusion acrofs the- river* 
and the plains, and up to the higher regions of the air. Sometimes 
It ingulphed itself in the bamboo alley, and although these Indian 
teeds were high as the tallest trees, it bent them like the grafs ia^ the 
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meadows. Through the eddying whirls of dust and of leaves, onct 
saw the avenue all waving with them ; One part of them laid dow» 
to right and left flat to the ground, while the other rose sighing to 
the gale, llie doctor's people afraid of being crufh^d by them, ch: 
overwhelmed by the waters of the Ganges, which overflo'o^ed 
their banks, tr)ok their foute acrofs the plains, directing their course 
at a venture towards the neighbouring heights. Meanwhile night 
comes on, and thQy had travelled three hours in the mos^ profound 
darknefs, not kftowing whither they were going, when a flafli of ligh- 
tening rending the clouds and illuminatifig all the horizon, ihowed 
them afar upon their right the pagoda of Jaggemaut, the isles of the 
Ganges, and the raging- sea ; and close before them a little valley and 
a wood between tNvo hills. I'hey ran thither forflielter, and already the 
blinder was heard rolling along in most tremenduous peals, when they 
arrived at the' entrance of the valley. It was flanked with rocks, and 
lull of aged trees of a prodigious siie. Though the tempest bent 
their tops with a dreadful bellowing noise, their monstrous trunks 
were as immoveable as the rocks that environed them. This portion 
of the ancient forest seemed the asylum of peaceful repose; but it watf 
dflficult to penetrate. The brambles which wxre entwined with 
each other, and crept around its (kirts, covered the foot of the trees ; 
and the ivy tendi\8 which reached from one trunk to another, pre- 
ent ed ^ all sides only a leafy rampart, within which there appeared 
some green caver is, but without any outlet. Meanwhile the reis*- 
■ pouts having opened a pafsage with their sabres, all the doctor's suite 
Entered With himself in his palanquin. There they thought them- 
selves secure from the tempest ; when the rain that fell as fast as it 
could pour, formfed around then* a thousand torrents. In this perple:^ 
« iVy, they perceived under the trees, in the straitest part of the valiejr 
^ light fEt)W a hut. The Masalchi raw thitherto light his flambeau ; h^i 
he camfe back a little after, out of breath crying," Keep off, keep off; a 
l^aria, a paria" !" linmcdiately the whole troopl a'frighted cried ** A p^- 
ria, a paria 1* The doctor imagining that it was some ferocious animal, 
•claf?t his hand upon his pistols. ' What is it you call a parla, said he 
to the fellow that carried his flambeau V " It is, replied the latter, a 
liian that has neither faitn nor law.*' *• It is replied the chief o^ 
the reispouts, an Indian of a cast so infamous that it is lawful to kill 
him if he only touch one. « If we enter bis house, 'we' cannot, for nine' 
moons, set our foot in any pagoda ;-and t6 purity ourselves it will be 
nccefsary to b^thc Ourselves nine times in the Gatiges^ and to r4U9$ 
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^nrselves to be as dhtn walhcd by the jiand of a brahmin in <*»»> 
itrtHc." AU the Indians cried out, " No we wiU not enter the abods 
of a paria.*' * How did yon know, said the doctor to his flambeau 
bearer, that your couhtryman was a paria, that is without faith « 
law.' " Because, replied the flambeau bearer, when I opened tb« 
ddor of his hut I saw, that along with his dog, he Was iyine on the 
same mat with his wife, and was offering her something to drirk in a 
cow*s born." AH the people attending the doctor repeated their fur^ 
mer refusal^ •* No we Wdl not eirter the abode of a paria 1" * Sti^ 
then here if you please, said the £ngliihman i for my part all the casts wi 
the Indies a.te alike to me, when I have no other concern with theot 
Vot only to Iheiter myself from the rain.' Saying these wojrds he det* 
cended from his palanquin ; and taking under his arm his beok tt 
questions with bis night gown, ^nd in his hand his |>istols and his 
^ipe, he came away from them quite alone to the door of the iuit. 
Scarce had be knocked, when a man of a very mild physiogn^mf 
came to ofTen it, and immediately started back, saying, ** I am oniy« 
&ir, a poor paria, and am not worthy to receive you ; but if you think 
pr6per to (he Iter yourself in my but, you will do me very great ho* 
noiu*.*' * Brother replied the EnglilhmaA^ I gladly accept jroor ko^plU 
tality.' ' 

Meanwhile the paria went out with a torch in his hand, a bnrdcai 
of dry sticks on his back, and a bafket full of cocoanuts and bananas 
Under his arm. Ht went towards the doctor's attendants, who wese 
at some distance under a tree, and said to tbem, ** Since you will not 
do xde the honour to enter my hut, here are nuts in their (hells, which 
.you can eat without being polluted ; and here is some fire to dry yo» 
and to save you from the tygers. May God preserve and bids you.'* 
He immediately returned into his hut, and said to the doctor, ** Sir^f 
repeat it to you, I am only a poor paria ; but, as I see from your co« 
lour and drefs that you are not an Indian, I hope you will feel no re* 
pugnance against the victuals that youi- poor servant will set before 
you." At the same time he laid down upon a mat, some roasted 
potatoes, bananas done upon the gridiron, and a pot of rice, with su<^ 
gar, and milk of the coco'anut ; after which he withdrew to his mat 
beside his wife, and his child which was asleep hard by in its cradle. 

* Virtuous man, said the doctor, you ate much better than I am, since 
you do good to those who despise you. If you honour me not witb 
your presence upon the same mat, I (hall think that you take me for 
i baS man, and I will go out of your cottage instantly, though I ihouliAs 

• |il drowucd by the tain, or devoured by the tygers,*^ 
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The parift came and seated himself on the same mat with his guest f 
knd they both beg^an to eat. Meanwhile the doctor enjoyed sotne 
pleasure in b^itog in a place oi security in the midst of the tempestL 
The hut was undisturbed by the tempest* Besides its beinir situated in 
the narrowest part of the vale, it was built under a Tax', 01^ banian 
lig tree, whose branches; which strike out roots a.t their, extremeties 
where they touch the ground; form so many arches which support the' 
principal trunk. The fohage of this tree was sb thick, that not m. 
drop of rain pafsed through it ^ and although the hurricane resoundeii 
With terrible bellowing blastsr of wind, intermixed with claps of thun . 
<ler; the smoke of the fire which ascended through the middle of the 
roof, and the flame of the lamp, were not even disturbed. The doctol: 
Admired Aili more the tranquillity ot the Indian, and of his spouse. 
Their child, black and smooth as ebony, was asleep m its cradle, its 
mother rocked the Cradle with her foot, and amused herself with ma- 
king for it a necklace of Angola pease, red and black. The father 
fast alternately tlie glance of affection upon each, ^n flibft, even the 
hjuse dog fhared the common happinefs, lying beside the cat bcfoi^ 
Che fire ; he half opened from tiiHe to time his eyes and looked up tir 
his master with complacency. 

To be continued. 



A View or the Pr.ogr.ess of the two Banks or Scot-. 

LAND, CONSTITICTED BV ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
^ The old bank. OC^ 
The (iriginal Capital of fhat bank which was instituted A. D. i6^% 
was ioo,oool. divided into (hares of 1060L Scots, or 831. 63. 8d. Sterling ,' 

in the year 1773, ^^^7 ^^^^ allowed by act of Parliament t* 
increase their capital to 26o,cool. In the year 178 , they were al« 
lowed a farther increase of ico.cool. and last, year (1792) they o!J- 
tained an act allowing tbetai'to double their capital, making it in all 
fio,oool* 

At each of these eylargeibents', the stock- holder^ Had the privilege of 
subscribiing, at par, their proportion of the i»^creased capitad* 

Tbf bank of Scotland divides 8 |Jer cent, annually; upon their^ 
subscribed stock; and the current prices of a fliare (83!. 6s. 8d,) be- 
fore Jhe late enlargement of Capital in 1792, with the privilege of 
.ttb»cribing *» e<jual sum into the increased stock, was 250I. 

The royal bank. 

Has run nearly the same course, and differing duly in thtt itt- 
mediate appropriation of profits^ Their xtodc has been to 
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n9i'^ conittmption of mUh im ionJon ^ 

applj a certain proportion ot their profits to an annual dividfiid, andt* 
^t the remainder ran up to accumuiatcd $tock» - 

This bank was incorporated by royal charter in 1717, upon a capi« 
pi of iii,oopl. subscribed from the stock, and by the partners of the 
equivalent company. * 

They have since had several renewals of their charter, with aditi* 
anal powers and privileges, 

In the year 1783, they were allowed to increase their capital Xm 
300,0001. and they completed that sum from their accumulated fund* 
without making any call upon the proprietors. 

Upon the last renewal in 17S8, they were empowered to increase 
their capital to 6co,oool. ; and, towards that eniargeinent, the accu- 
mulated fund was already able to afford 100,0 :ol.; the remainder 
•f the subscription was made up by the partners. 

The annual dividend upon the subscribed stock of the royal bank 
is now 5I per cent. ; and the price of a ihare (of lool.) from zjSl. 
to 243I. 



Consumption of milk in London. 

1 

From a general view of the agriculture fitc. of the county of Mid^ 

die f ex publijbed by the new board of agriculture. 
Though the yielding of a great quantity of milk, is naturally the 
principal quality wiflied for by the London cow-keeners in the cows 
they purchase^ yet so indifferently have they as yet succeeded in at- 
taining that object, that though it is well known th at cows in Scot- 
land, o£ the true Dutch breed, yield at the rate of 16 Scotch pints, or 
jEnghfli gallons pei'day, and sometimes more, yet in th& neighM>r* 
hood of Londofi.they seldom give more than 6 gallons, even in the 
height of the season ; indeed 5 gallons in summer and 4 in winter, ia 
a high enough average. 
' Th? account of each cow ^ill then stand as follows: 

- ' No. of gall. Value of milk« 

Fivegallons/»<rrdayfor ui days, ^t 6i. 1 ^^ 1 ^^^ ^^ ^ 
^er.gallon, J.J 

Four gallons /irr day for 183 days, at 64. 7 7 ^^g ^ ^ 

^^ gallon, ^ ^ 

r '•■ ■■ — 

Total each cow, 1642 ^£'.41 i o 
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Ob tKe SBppOB idoB that there are 6oco cow#^lifCt&ary £or the sup*- 
fly of London and its suburbs, there are cons^qTieftt^ 9;85a/3co gair. 
Ions of milk sold there in a year, or at an average, about 27,04' gal* 
Ws daily; for which the cow-keepert- get .246^3001.; and ai th« 
retailers get 1/. per gallon, it costs the ifihabitants of London 
4^2,(k}ol. per annum^ or about 1950I per day, to be snpplied witbk 
milk and cream. The butter consumed there corner at a greater dis^ 
tance^ p^urticulsrly from Epping, Cambridge, \:fc. 
" 1 1 1 — ■ ■ - . - ^ ■ ^ . ■— — . 

A CARD. 

Edinburgh Sept, i. 1793. 

yaque T A-la-Greqw hcr^ presents his compliments to Anti'Satur* 

nus, and after exprefsing approbation of his piece on the poison of 

leader, with all which opinions he intirely coincides ; would btf 

glad to have an explanation of the last paragraph- but two, vol. xvi. p 

3^2|^tbe meaning of which he is altogether at a lofs to jander. 

stand. 

[The meaning seems to be that the Bachanalians ought to avoi4 

llie poison of lead, est «^*(hould cut them oflT sooner even than the 

poisonous liquor itself • hey so greedily swallow; which would sooq 

l^rodiKe that effect.] £ iiit. 

He would also be m> ch obliged to the author of the hints on the 

ttudy of natura is'or.', addrefsed to a young ady, if he would (hew 

hj what means he canae t' know that " Th.e art ot printing, that 

ehoice blefsing to society , was discovered b* a goldsmith's mopmail 

trying exp^iments ivith stamping with (hoe black, on wet paper fron( 

some of his master's puncheons. ^ 
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To Correspondents* 



The communication by an observer is received and (hall be attended 
to. • ' ' * 

Pbilomanthes 'wiihei to ite some mathematical questions inserted 
in the Bee. It is with much concern the Editor observes that the stu- 
dy of mathematics is so much or the decline in ti.is country at present, 
a» to make it probable that complying with this request would prove dfsa* 
grecable to a great majority of his readers. He knows nothing that indi^ 
cates so much an approaching decline of useful knowledge in Britain as 
this does, and he would be glad to see a neat disquisftion by an able 
hand tending to explain the cause of this alarming neglect of jfche funda^ 
mental principles of all true knowledge in mechanics. .May it niotin 
part be ascribed to quackery in the mode of teaching it? 

*i>* 7he engta'ver not having been able to get the plate ready that 
Jbotild have accompanied this number it is delayed till the next, ra^ 
tier than to give it uow i?i an imperfect state. 
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IVANCZ..ROWITZ, 

bit THE &0d£ WITHOUT PRICKLES, THAT STZKOS HOT, 

WmTTXK Bt Ht& IMPIK.IAL MajISTT. 

TCranilated/rdmtbe Rufsian languagijfor the Bee. 

Tlie following little tale was given to the Editor hf a gentleman of 
Hterarj eminence in this place, who aisored him he might depend 
upon its being the performance of the august personage to whom 
it is ascribed, which he had accefs to know from particular circum« 
stances. The translation was made by tlie favour of a firiend who 
is well acquainted with th)6 language in which it is written. It is 
dbtte with ikt elegant simplicity which the Editor considers as per- 
haps the rarest, and the most valuable literary acquirement, 

in the original the hame oi Hlor, is a combination of letters sounusua^ 
in Engtifh that it wasthdught advisible to change it into the more 
familiar naiitie Iiian ; Tsar & title of royalty, Tsaritsa the technical 
word denoting tbc Ttfar's wife, and Ttdraeviub that 6f their eldest 
ion; as welt as a female exercising royalty^ to adapt them to 
the Englifli orthogrophy^ are made C^earf C%arina and C%arowit<3&i 

Seforb the times of Kij Knoese of Kieff, a Czm: li^ 
^ed in Ru&tai % gooi maa Who loved tru(tb| 
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wiflied well to every body. He often travelled 
through his dominions, that he might know how the 
people lived ; and every where informed himself if 
they acted fairly. 

The Czar had a Czarina, The Czar and the 
Czarina lived harmonioirsly. The Czarina travelled 
with the Czar, and did not like to be absent from 
him. 

The Czar and Czarina arrived at a (Certain town 
built on a high hill in the middle of a wood, where 
a ion was born to the Czar, and they gave him the 
name Ivan. But in the midst of this joy, and of a 
tl^ree days feslivity, the Czar received the dii»a- 
greeable intelligence, that his neighbours do not 
live quietly, — mafce inrbads into his territories, and 
do many injuries to the inhabitants of the- borders. 
The Czar took the armies that were encamped in thq 
neighbourhood, and went With his troops to protett 
the borders. The Czarina went with the Czar j the 
Czarbwitz remained in the same town and house in 
which he was born. The Czar appointed to him seven 
prudent matrons *, well experienced in the education 
of children. The Czar ordered the towi to be for- 
tified with a stone wall, having towers at the cor- 
ners ; but they placed rio cannon on the towers, be- 
cause in those days they had no cannon. Thehousd 
in whicli the Czarowitz remained, was built of Si- 
berian* marble and porphyry, and was very neat and 
conveniiently laid out. Behind the palace were 

* The TJriglnal word is Nyanya. These Nyanyas are ^eneralljr 
aid. womch ajspointed to lobk after children. The wet nurse in Ruis 
^<K.ormilit63, from the word Kejoiit, whi^h si|^nifies to feed. 

I 
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plaated gardens with fruit trees, near which 6(h 
ponds beautified the situation ; summer houses made . 
in the taste of various nations, from which the view 
e^teaded to the neighbouring fields and plains, ad- 
ded agreeablenefs to the dwelling. 

As the Czarowit^ grew i^p, his female guardians 

began to remark that he wa3 no lefs prudent and 

sprightly, than handsome. The fame of the beau.ty, 

wisdom^ and fine accomplifliments of the Czaro- 

witx was spread abroad on all sides. A certain Han 

of the Kirguise Tai^tars, wandering in the desert with 

jhis Kibitkas,* Jieard of this, and was anxious to see 

aio extraordinary an infant ; and having seen him« he 

formed a wiih to carry him away into the desert. 

He began by endeavouring to persuade the guardians 

to travel with the Czaro,wit:& an^ him into the deserts 

The matrons told him with all pplitenefs, that it was 

impofsible tO; do (hris without the Czar's pe^rmifsi- 

Qn : that they had not the honour of knowing my 

lord Han, and that tbey nev^r pay any visits with 

the Czarowit;^ to stranger^. The Ha!i has not con- 

Jtented with this polite* answer, ^nd stuck to theVn 

closer than fornierly, just like a hungry person to a 

piece of paste ^ and insisted that the nurses f];iould go 

with the chil4 into the desert. Having at last re- 

* Kibitka is a sort of tent made ot matts which is used by the 
wandering Kirguise and other Tartar nations. It also means a kind 
of covered waggon used for travelling in RuGia. Probably this last w a* 
\he original meaning of the word among the Tartars, for these waggons 
were originally their habitations. When they afterwards adopted tent^ 
jfor that purpose, they probably gave these their dwellings still the same 
'name as formerly. ^^^^ 
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ceived a flat denial, he was convinced he could not 
succeed in his intention by intreaties, and sent theiK| 
a present. They returned him thanks,-— sent his 
present b^ck, and ordered to tell hitn that they were 
in want of nothin'g. 
The Han, obstinate and fished in his resolution, consi- 
dered what was to be done ? It came into his head to 

• ■ ' , ... 

drefs himself in tattered clothes ; and he sat down at 
the gate of the garden, as if he were a sick old man ^ 
and he begged alms of fbe pafsengers. The Czdro« 
witz happened that day to take a walk in the gar-- 
den ; and observing that a certain old* man sat at tfie- 
gate, sent to a(k who the old man was i Tbey re*- 
turned with answer that he was a sick beggar. 
Ivan, like a bo^ pofsefsed of much curiosity, aflLe4 
leave to look at the sick beggar* The matrons to 
pacifjr Ivan, (old him that there was nothing to be 
seen; and that he might send the beggar alms. Ivan 
wiflied to give fhe money himself, and ran oS. The 
attendants ran after him ; but the faster they ran. 
the faster the chil^ set out, and got without the 
gate* Having run up to ttie feigned beggar, hta 
foot catched a stone, and he fell upon his face. The 
beggar sprung up,— -took the child under his arm, and 
set a running down the hill. A gilded rospooiki, (a 
kind of cart with four wheels,) trimmed with veU 
vet, stood there:— -he got on the rospoolki, and galloped 
away with the Czarwitz into the desert. 

When the guardians had run up to the gate, they 
found neither beggar nor child ; nor did tbey see any 
traces of them. Indeed there was no road at the place 
where the Han went down the hill. Sittibg on the ros- 
pooikiy h eheld tl\e Czarowitz before him with one 
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hftnd, like a chickeo by the wing, and with the a. 
^er he wared his cap round his head, aod cried 
three times hura ! On hearing this voice, the guar- 
dians ran to the slope of thd hill ; but it was too late; 
fhey could not overtake them* 

The Han carried Ivan in saferj- to his camp, and 
went into his kibitka, where the grandees met the 
Hsn. The Han appointed to Ivan his best Starflii-' 
na*. -This Scarfliina took him in his. arms, and car- 
ried hifn into a richlj ornamented kibitka, covered 
with Chinese stuffs and Persian carpets. He set the 
child on a cnfliion of cloth of gold, and tried to pa^ 
cify him : but Ivan cried and repented he had run 
away from his guardians. He was continually afk- 
ing whither they were carrying him ? for what 
reason ? to what purpose i and where he was ? The 
Starihina and the Kirgaise that were with him, told 
him many stories. One said that it was so ordained 
bjrthe course of ^e stars ; another that it was bettet 
living there than at home. They told him all but 
the truth. Seeing that nothing could pacify him, 
they tried to frighten him with nonsense ;^ they toM ' 
^im they would turn him into a bat or a hawk, that they 
Would give him to Ae wolf or frog to be eaten. The 
Czarwitz was not fearful, and amidst his tears laugh- 
ed at such nonsense. The Starihina seeing th^t the 
child had left off crying, ordered the table to be co- 
vered. They covered the table and served the sup- 

5 "... 

per. Thf Czarowitz eat a little : they then present- 
ed preserves and such fruit as they had. After suppec 
they undrefsed him and put him to sleep. 

f Sta^lhiaa ao elder-mao, from Stsnj old. 
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Next morning before day break, the Han gathered 
bis grandees, and spoke to them as follows : ^\ Let 
it be known unto you, that I yesterday parried 
off the p^arowit^ Ivan, a child of uncompon 
beauty and prudence. I wifli to know perfectljf 
*^ whether all is true that U said of him ; and I am 
f^ determined ta emp)oy every means of trying hi^. 
♦* qualifications/' The grandees haying heard the 
the Han's words bo\yed themselves to the girdle ^ 
The flatterers ^mong them praised t^e Han'^ cour 
duct, when he.h^d parried off a child, nay the child of 
a neighbouring Czar ; the mean spirited approved^ 
saying, •* right lord Han, pur hope, whatever you 
M do must be right*." A few of them- who really 
Joved the Han, ihook their heads, and wl^en the Haa 
afked them why they held their t9ngues, they told 
him frankly* V You have done wrong in carrying 
*^ off the son of a neighbouring Gz.ar, and you cati 
not escape misfortune, un]efs you compensate for 
this step.** The Han answered, * Just so 5 you 
' are always discontented, * and pafsed by them. He 
ordered the Czarowit^ ^o be brought to him as soon 
f,s he fliould awal^e. fbe child seeing that thej 
<wiihed to carry him, said» *' Do no^ trouble your* 
selves, I caix walk. I will go myself," Having com(p 
into the Han's kil^itka, he ^ow|:d to them all, firs( 
to the Han, and then to the r^st on the right an4 
left. He then placed him^tf before the Han with such 

*^As I find I am unable to give a translation sufficiently exprefsiv^ 
«f the sense of the original here, I fhall set it down with a literal 
translation. Tak na desha gofadar Han, kak inako bic kak tebe na 
serdtse pr^det ; that is ; So hope lord Hau, how otherwise to be how 
to you on the heart will come. 
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a respectful, polite, and prudent mein; that be filkd 

all the Kirgoise and the Han himself with wonder. 

The Han however recollecting himself, spoke as folw 

lows ; *' Czarowitz Ivan ! thej say of you that yoa 

'* are a wise child, pray seek me a flower,-^a rose 

*' without prikles that stings not, Yotir tutor will. 

'' ihow you a wide field : I give you a term of three 

'* days." The child bowing again to the Han said, 

* I hear,' and went out of the kibkka to bis owa 

home. 

To be CMciuded in our next* 

On the different varieties of Sheep in a wild and do- 
mestic State, reared in the Russian Empire, and bt^ 
^he pastoual nations from the frontiers of Europe to) 
THOSE OF China. >y^ 

Continued Jrtf^ vol. x\i. p. 312. 
^e fifth variety^ 
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Ovis Taurica. 

JLhere is still a breed of iheep in the Crimea^ 
(lately brought back to its ancient appellation of 
Tauride by her imperial majesty,) -which even the 
wide range of Dr Pallas's travels did not permit him 
to^examine, but which he hopes , to describe on his 
Journey b<>tnefrom the new excursion he is going upon 
for the advancement of natural history in general, 
and the completion of his Flora Rofsica in particular 9 
a splendid work executed by the learned academici- 
an, at the sole expence of her imperial majesty, « who 
presents it to the learned in Europe, as a mark of 
h«r atteotiouto science, and its profefiors. 
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The doctor thinks it must be a variety pf the ste- 
atopyga, or Boucharian (beep; but what we know for^ 
certain, and what makes it highly. interesting is, that 
% valuable trade is carried on with its ikin ; as it 
fnrniflies the beautiful and high priced blue furs, 
in such great estimation as a winter drefs for the 
nobilitj of Rufsia, Poland, and other northern coun- 
tries* It ia impofsible to pafs over the hlue furs 
of the north, without calling to mind a race of 
flieep mentioned bj Boethius and Sibbald, as inha* 
biting the island of Rona, and beating a blue fleece^ 
similar to what is so much prized here. 

It might be worth* the curiosity, if ndt the inte^ 
rests of your society, to inquire if any traces of the 
l^reed remain, on that or any other island of Scot«^ 
land*. 

^ The ingenious writer is here led into a dilemma* from the equli 
Tocal meaning of the word bluct in the Scottiih dialect of the Englifli 
language, when applied to animals of this sort^ Nothing is more com-' 
mon than to hear country men talk of blue horses ; but a horse li- 
terally of a blue colour, in the strict meaning of the word, was never 
I believe Keen in this country : at least I kno^ that I have seen thou^ 
sands ofjhlue horses, as they are called } and these are all literal^ 
gray; consisting of mixed hairs black and white: when it has a 
f eddiih glance, it is called iron gray* The blue (heep of Scotland are 
precisely of the same sort^ The fleece always consists of a mixture 
of white and black hairs having a bluiih glance y as 1 have seen thou- 
sands of times. 

On the other hand« the blue fursofTauricahere mentioii(d/or at least 
some furs which I have seen, are of a bright blue colour strictly so called/ 
exactly oi the same cast with the blue cloths of Europe that have 
been 'dyed with indigo; and I am conVmced these have all been s(/ 
dyed, — and that there is no Iheep to be found any where that are 
naturally of that colour : at least I have never seen any such, or heani 
of any well authenticated fact to make me believe that there are any 
such. The blue flieep of Rona mentioned by boethius, I have ni^ 
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A second variety of flieep mencioaed 'ly tbe same 
•Huthors, bearing a fleece composed of woo/ and baWf 
is probably that which has lately drawn 40 particiu 
larly the attention of* your society for the meliora* 
don of Britiih wqo1» as I understand that the fine 
woolly down, whuh seems to surpafs every thing of 
the kind on your side Thibet, is hid by long hair 
which rises above it, and serves as a covering to the 
animal whilst deprived of its finer under coat ; the 
festival of the island, must then be at iheep puiiingj^ 
not at Ihecpjbearing as in England.* 

4oabt were of the same kind with the flieep called blue at this day by 
the natives, of the kind above described, which are to be found in all 
the remote parts of Scotland I have visited, where large flocks of 
iheep are not kept, and where oi course little attention is paid to 
the breed. Edit. 

* There is, I believe, no variety of flieep reared in any part of Bri- 
tain among which there may a t be found individuals whose fleece 
contains a mixture of hairs; nor is there any county, or any breed a- 
mong which individual flieep may not be found that have no ha^r 
among the wool at all. In some places however hairy wool is com- 
mon, and nearly uaiversal, and in other places clean wool is equally 
general, and a hairy fleece a rarity. — In general, wherever the far- 
mers have been for a long time past attentive to the quality of their 
wool, the hairy sort is rare, because they hare taken care not to breed 
^rom that kind ; and wherever no attention has-been bestowed to the 
breed, hairy wool is very .common. 

In Shetland, from what I have heard and seen, hairy wool is con^- 
mon for no other reason than that they have hitherto bestowed no at- 
tention to their breed of flieep ; but fortunately it is not universal 
ts some fine wooUed flieep are still to be found there that have no 
hairs at all among their fleece. From all these facts, I am far from 
admitting, that hairy wool is a peculiar characteristic mark of distinc« 
tion of any one breed of flieep whatever, though doubtlefs in some * 
districts, and in some particular flocks in these districts, that kind of 
^ce abounds much more than in others. Edit. 

VoL« xvii. c 



A third variety of (heep mentioned by Che same old 
•writers, and so much laughed, at, was one with a 
ycljow fleece, and teeth of the colour of gold. But, 
^ifr Editor, as wq find two of the three varieties dfl^ 
exist in nature, \% is but fair, before we condemn our 
Venerable authors as fabulous, to see if it is pofsible 
to account for such a phenomenon from natural 
<Sauses^* 

* In all the remote parts c^ Scotland and the isles, where (becy 
have been in a great measure neglected, and allowed to breed pro. 
miscuously, without any selection, there is to be found a prodigious 
diversity of colours ; and among others duni iheep, — or those of a brown- 
ish colour tending to an obscure yellow, are not unfrequent. These 
I have often seen; and these, I have no doubt, aie the yellow (heep of 
Boethius. But a bright yellow iheep, resembling the clear yellow 
colour obtained on pure white woqI by means of weld, I never saw or 
heard of : ^nd believe none such exist more than of the blue. 

When any variety of these Iheep becomes a favourite with a par- 
ticular person, thQse of that colour are selected to breed from ; and in 
this way it frequently happens that those of one colour bepn to pre* 
dominate in one place more than another. It is for this reason, and 
to save the trouble of dying, th^t the poor people in the Highlands 
propagate blacky and ruiset', and brown, and other coloured iheep, 
more than in any country where the wool is regularly brought to mar« 
ket. In the isle of Man a breed of dun iheep is very common till this 
hour ; and I have been told iheep of the same dun calour, are commoq 
in the Crimea. • 

^ Qf all the variety of colours I have seen among these' flocks, that 4f 
the silver grey, consisting of a mixture of pure white and black fila- 
ments is the most beautiful. Where the black is clear and ihining, and 
the white pure, it has a very fine lustre and brilliancy. Mottled iheep^ 
consisting of spots of different colours are to be found in Shetland. At' 
iVislabie park in Yorkshire there is a breed of the mottled iheep 
^hich have been preserved there for a long while past as a curiosity. 
They are descended from a ewe and ram thus marked, that caffli^' 
pdginally from Andalusia in Spain. Their wool is very coarse 

fv. . . ■ . . ^, 
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The learned zoologist, Mr Pennan, motions bay* 
2Qg found at Athol houfe on his Scotch ton , iii 
Jaw qfajbeep incrustaibd with gold colound pyrttts^ 
» miner<il aSorunding in a* valley dose by, where lie 
flunks were (he^p te grate, theit teeth might abquire 
the same incrustation, now Str« T will venture to* 
Ud, that if (heep were to be folded in this pyritical 
vaUeyi some ol: the gbid coloured particles mighty- 
without a miracle, adhere to their fleece, and produce 
a^curiQus yellow glittering appearance which would 
not a little adteniifa the vulgar, and pofsibly transfer 
the storjr of the golden fleece from Colchis to 
Athol. 

Dt Pallad on reading over the rough copy of this 
paper, made the foltowing note At the bottom of this 
article. 

A jellowifti glofsy tartar k fouiicl likewise dn the 
tieeth of the Kirgiiise (keep, and I think in all 
dry pastiire grounds ; but it is nothing like py« 
ntcs.* 

I think with Pennant, Mr Editor, that the fourth 
variety mentioned by Boethins a$ inhabiting the 
island of Hirtft; was Very pofsibly the mu^imon or 
^ild ilieep ; for he describes it as larger than the 
^^fcgtst he^gotft, with a tail hanging almost to the 

* Tliit reniftrk of the leamifd doctor pinfectly coincides with my 
Own observations on thii head. The teeth of the greatest part of 
flifcep becdme black when agedj but many of them are yellowifli, 
though that tinge is evidently nothing pyritical; and is often seen on 
the teeth' of fliMp that feed whcfe pyrites is ru^i aod tict versa. 
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ground, and horns as thick and longer than those of 
ui ox.* 

■ Conclusion* 
' In tie paper thus presented to the society for tho 
melioration of Br^ti(h wool, through the medium of 
the Bee, I have endeavoured to concentrate the 
whole of Dr Pallas's observations on the flocks of the 
pastoral nations (^a few learned inquiries excepted,, 
of which I have onlj given the result,^ from the am- 
ple materials furniOied by that liberal philosopher ^ 
and I think we may draw the following conclusions 
from the whole. 

ij^^. That there is but one species of ifaeep, divided 
into a certain number of varieties, distinguished prih«i> 
oipally by the 4ailiSiS the doctor has found that all thc^ 
different species mentioned by authors propagate to. 
gether an dproduce proline descendants ^ which refutes 
all idea of a specific difference. 

♦ In the time of Boetbius, men wer^ very inaccnrate o'bsefrvers of 
natural objects, and much disposed to catch at the marvellous ; otr 
Which account, their descriptions cannot be relied upon, as those of na* 
turalists in our day, when they speak of what they have seen. I have 
never found a fact except this here mentioned, which indicated^ that 
the long tailed (heep were to be found, at an antient period, in Scot- 
land. The native breeds of all the neglected part s of Scotland ani 
Che isles were certainly of the fhort tailed sorts.. We can at this da|r 
almost trace every long tailed fheep that is now found in Scotland^ 
from the southward. That breed seems to have been first reared in Eng- 
land. It is in general of a larger size than the fhort tailed sort. Pofsibiy 
siome coarse ihaggy wOoUed breed, of the long tailed iheep, may have 
be^n brought to that island among the plunder from England^ in som^ 
of the military expeditions, so qommon in antient times ; and may have 
propagated their kind there till the memory of their first introduction 
vas lost. Edit* 



With regard to Wool. 
%dly^ That the first variety of Pallas« the Tscheri*. 
kefs i an or long tailed, are the btst v)ool bearing Jbeep^ 
carrying naturally an W00II7 fleece without a^tnix«^ 
tare of hair in all countries where it has been founds 
except always in the extremes of heat and cold^ 
#hich turn wool to hair in every variety of the ani« 
mal. 

3///^, That next to the Tscherkefsian, the qpixed 
breed he has named Boucharian, promises the greatest^ 
advantages with regard to fleece^ if managed with fl:iU 
abd attention by the able and industrious Europeana* 

This variety, the 4th and last of our author, is dis* 
th)g\ii(hed by a taii^ thick and fat above, but long- 
and lean below. 

^thiy^ That the Rufsian ifaeep ivhich constitutes' 
his 2d variety, distinguifhed by a {hort meagre iafi^ 
are a small breed carrying wool of the very coarsest^ 
kind, only fit for the drefs of the northern peasants 
in a state of vafsalage ; although climate, care, and. 
pasture, seem to meliorate it very considerably. 

^tbly that the large fat rumped, or fat tailed (hecp^ 
the variety reared from the frontiers of Europe, to 
tiiose of China, by , almost all the pastoral, aatioos, 
and the whole of the Nomades ; and that which seems 
to be the most universally reared over the whole • 
globe, as an article of food, from its size and fat- 
nefs, ranks the lowest with regard to fleece } as it 
carries only a species of coarse wool mixed with hair, 
in all countries where it has been found : and even 
that very inferior fleece is so matted togetheci as t« 
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be with difBcultj carded, if at all capable of that o- 
peratioir. However that last circuoi^tance obsei'Ted 
bj Dr Palladia the Kirguise fheepi maj be owin|^ 
to some local cause. 

6tbty^ That a temperate climate is the most fsu 
^oa table for the production of wool; as extremes o£ 
both heat and cold have a tendencj to convert it into/ 
hair^ or at least into a species of wool so extreme- 
ly coarse, as not to be easily distinguiihed from 

itbly^ liiat saline bitter pastures, have great in^ 
fluence in augmenting the size of flieep, as well as 
in fattening them ^ at the same time that such pas-^ 
tures have a particular tendency to produce ^he spe^^ 
cies of soft oily grease^ which forms more especial!/ 
on the tttmp and tail of the steatopyga variety of 
flieep, and is different from suitf the kind of fat comji- 
sson to ruminating animals. 

9f^/f , That leguminous^^ Alpine plants, especially 
the astragali f, aud a ihrub resembling the robinig- 

^ Of the effect of cKmate on the wool of (he^^p, more may be sai4 
than could properly come witbin the compafs of a note. Perhaps thi^ 
may aflfoid a subject fdt a separate dif$ertiiti«il. Some fartft respectin j* 
this subject are ascertained with' tolerAble accuracy by expetiment i 
others still are doubtful^ and require further elucidation^ sto-that I sus« 
p^ct we must here suspend our decision for a little. Edit. 

f With regard to the nutritious plants' mentioned above by my 
learned friend, I can say nothing of the flirub resembling a species of 
tdbimif as he does not name if; but I believe you have none of thcf 
g^ntts to which h^ comparer it* However, surely the mountains o€ 
Scotland must be well stored with Alpine plants in general, to whicfal 
lie attributes so much merit; and as for the Astragal!^ which he singles 



f aragana, when aided by V tnnperate climate and 
exercise, have a tendencj to produ('e th< largest 
fiized domeatic flieep the doctor saw in his travels, c^ 
yen equal to the musimon or wild fheep, which lives 
imd feeds like the ^cks of the hills of Dauria, that 
^fesemble it so much in bulk. But that these plants 
hBve no tendeqcy to form the soft oUyfat mentioned 
above, which the doctor thinks i9 only produced by 
falime bitter pastureSt* 

«ut, aRd that fheep chootc for liood in a state of wrture, whilst their in- 
stinct is not counteracted by acquired taste, you have three species of 
it, viz. Astragahis giyeyphillos^-ot wild liquorice. A, ttrenarius^ai^vxm 
jple mountain wilk wort, and A, urakntU^ or silken a$t|:a^alus. ' 

Arcticut. 

* The favourite food of the flicep according to the accurate remajlj^ 
of the great Swedifli bptanist and his desciples, is the festuca ovma^ 
or Ihceps fescue grafs, and on which they fatten very quickly. Thi^ 
plant is common in dry pastures in Scotland, and certaiuly could hn 

ftill iQuch more sp by cultivation* 

^ '^^ Planti kvrtfrl t9 Sbiep, 

After mentioning plants which arc eminently salntary to flicep, it 
certainly will not be forfign to the subject to point out those that am 
poisonons from the same great authority. Many macfli pbnts ate s«, 
js^, A» the antb^rUitm o/sifrastm^ pr marih aiphodcL td, The 
equisetum, or horse tail. 3d, The ranunculus flammula^ or Icfscr spear 
wort. 4th, The myofotis aquqttca^ ^ water mouse car ; and 5th, 
•the kabnia angvsti/olia, and latifolia, the narrpw and bfoad leave* 
kalmia, two American plants, the most deadly of all Oiecp poi- 

?oos. 

Of these poisonous plants, the first is very common in moonift 

grounds all over Scotland. 

T Of the 2d, you have 6 species of marih plants ;but which is meant by 
the Linn»an school is difficult to guefs; however there is littledangci: 
of iheep meddling with what is hard enough to polifli wood. The 3d. 
^ common with :fou by the |ides pf Jiakes and pitches j l^ut a Hi^hiai^ 
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lothfy^ That much depends on the care and ikUt 
t>f the fhepherd, to meliorate the JUece^ augment the 
Mze^ and correct the /hrm ofiheep, even to that of the 
iorns, by pasture, exercise, and above all by the 
judicious choice of rams^ ok which much depends ; as- 
siot alone beauty and other desirable qualities, bi^ 
fleformity and even disease may be propagated a&A 
handed down through many generations. 

J itbly^ And lastly, I think, one might almost ha^ 
«ard an opinion from Dr Pallas's information, that 
hj care and attention to the fleece of Iambs, of the 
Teherkefsian, Boucharian, and»Tauric' varieties, from 
their birth to a certain age, a valuable fur trade 
might be carried on with the north and China, where 
they are in such high estimation with the rich and 
great, as a winter drefs, even more than our finest 
Siberian furs, at least in Rufsia and Poland. 

Nay even common fhf ep skins, however coarse' 
with the care and skill applied to every manufacture 
in Great Britain, would soon set at defiance all 
northern competition, and come to the widest mar« 
ket of any article of commerce ; as every peasant has 
an outer winter garb, and most of the superior clafs- 
•s as a morning gown, have at least one flieep skia 

«an's bGstcr,. seems as .ittlc tempting to fliccp, as the joiner's do- 
liflier. J i~- 

The 4th is common on the sides of rivulets and lakes in Scotland, 
And as to the 5th, I hope it will never be brought overlto Scotland, even 
for the botanic garde; , x we are to credit Linnoeus, that several io^* 
icign plants have pi nted themselves over a whole province,the seeds 
Jbeing carried by the winds Iroai^uch gajrdcnj as they were introduce^ 
intoi«rcurSo«ity. Arcpie^. 
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Aube coatstr or finer in every northern country^ 
therein the climate requires furs. 

I mUat own however that I am speaking here, (I 
mean, with regard to the fabrication of (heep skina 
with the wool on tkem in Great Britain,) with little 
or no knowledge of the subject ; as the price of wool, 
bides fite. th^re, must determine the expediency of 
the measure : but if I am to judge of the buccefs of 
iMie Britifli ifoanufactorjr hy that of another, with 
pofsiblj 50 fir cent against it« on the side of the 
Ru&ians, my Speculation will not appear without 
same foundation* I allude to the curious article of 
iron purchased originally from this country^ and 
afterwards sold here manufactured, after paying so 
many duties and charges on both sides the water, 
tbeapet than the natives can afford it; nay this is not 
confined to the finer articles, for even Britifh iron 
tailing, is sold in Petersburgh cheaper and nearer 
thau it can be made in this^city from the original 
iron, ^though the Rufsians have so great a sum in 
-their favour, if all the charges are reckoned up, from 
the exportation of the rough, to the sale of the iba* 
^ufactured iton. Surely I say, ju4ging from such 
an example of the wonderful eflFects of industry and 
flull, one would think, that (heep skins^ the product 
of Great Britain, might at least come to this market 
t^ith the advantage which superior skill and drefsing 
WPulA give thedd, over the native manufactories, 
And that alone, in my opinion, were even the pricea 
equal, would be sufficient to give them such a pre- 
ference, as would send them through *aU the north ; 
V0& xvix X 
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for the durability of a pelice or fhube is a great ob<- 
ject to the peasant, and indeed in a lefs degree to aU 
clafses^ whilst one half of the fheep skins manufac- 
tured in the north, are partly rotten when brought 
to market, being burnt up, I believe, bj a quantity q£ 
calcareous earth (probably in a caustic state,^ with. 
which every pore is filled. In fhort, it appears to 
me that a much better mod^ of drefsing, at least the 
common (heep skin furs, might be fallen upon, than 
what is at present practised in Rufsia ; and that 
would give such a siiperiority to the new manufac- 
tory, as must be attended with a great sale ; for I 
regard such an improvement, as a real desideratam. 
in that branch of trade. 



ON THE DELAYS INCIDENT TO THE COURT 

Of Session. 
5o the Lord president of the Court of Sefsion. 

/Better n.* <^^^^*»^ 

Mt Lord, 

If the interlocutors were reduced to two, upon each 
point, and all dispute upon* counter-claims was pre- 
cluded, one might think it only remained to decide at 
once upon the justice of the pleas of the parties, and 
so terminate the dispute. But the case is quite o- 
therwise ,- and there are many more bars in the way 
of a speedy <lccision. 

* Continued from v^l. xvi. p. 280. 
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The partj complaining of an interlocutor, must 
lodge his representation, or present his reclaiming 
petition, within the space of a fortnighti otherwise 
the interlocutor becomes final. But there is no such 
necefsity to lodge answers within any given time. 

In the outer-house there is not even an amand im- 
posed ; but barely an order given, to lodge answers 
within ten days or a fortnight ;^ and I have known 
the best part of a sefsion lost before such an or* 
4er could be enforced, by dint of repeated enrolU 
snents. 

A defender has usually nothing to gain by the 
ifsue of the cause, and when he happens to be res- 
pondent, delay ensues ; and it sometimes becomes a 
new question, whether the old one (ball proceed or 
not, besides giving rise to illiberal reflections be- 
tween the parties, as to the reason of the delay, 
and so producing ill humour and additional vexa- 
tion and expence through all the after stages of the 
cause. 

An amand is by no means an adequate remedy ; 
and the ready compliance with the orders of the in- 
ner-house is justly ascribed, not to the amand, but to 
your Lordfliip's vigilance, and the fear of your dis- 
pleasure* 

An order to answer, wllj always be eluded more or 
lefs, until the respondent is cut off, from even the 
hope of delay. And therefore I would humbly pro- 

* One honourable judge only, is in u-se to annex a penalty to his or- 
der, and it generally proves unavailing. It goes ^o the poor ; and thp 
iitik is invidious to insist upon it^ being paid. ' 
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pose a regulaton (like the act of sederunt 36th No- 
vember 1718,) precluding the pofsibilitj of receiy- 
ihg answers, unlefs they are lodged within fourteeia 
days, and so sending the caiise to be adyised» 's it then 
stands* I know not of anj disadvantage tTiat thi^ 
wpuld be attended with, unlefs todiroinifb the enao* 
lument of the menibers ol ct)urt, whom I formerly 
mentioned. And as every new regulation ^o save/imiK 
tias that tendency, it is surely worth while trying to 
makeup their lofs in some other way. |f the endo^ 
ranee of a lawsuit cou'd be fliortened one half, the 
litigants could well afford to pay double the fees of 
court that they do at present. 

It is to be regretted, that in many casf^ of delay, 
Qo such remedy as I have proposed regarding an&>i 
wers can well be devised. An ofder to condescend: to 
produce a material paper : to give in a state of ac-« 
counts : to make up an order of ranking, and other 
orders of various kinds, often produce astonifbing de^ 
lays, and it is very difficult to propose a remedy i 
but such orders fliall be the subject of a future lett 
ter. I am \3c^ {^entulus. 



Oy VARIOUS IVATS OF MA|LIKO MOKE^^ 

Co^" fnade nunt pprighif oiit be bath found cut piany^ 
inventions* ^ 

X AM an old domine, Mr Editor, who have toiled 
£arcl tor fourteen hoxff^j^ day, during forty years 
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pasty in hopes of getting some little thing laid up 
for a 9ore heel in mj old age ^ but in vain : for af<- 
ter haviog got mj , old wig new drefsed, mj clothef 
put into the best trim I could, to make a few Tisitt 
during the vacance, and a pair of new ihoes to car- 
f7 me along the road, I find there is no danger thft 
fny pockets will be worn out wjtb the weight of my 
purse. 

It wa9 an old practice with vay grandmother, who 
Jived to a good old age, to trj to discover her fortune 
bj the sortes virgiUian<e ; that ifi, when {he wiflied to 
know what would b^ the result of anj arduous in« 
ferprise, (he used to open her bible at random, and 
observe what wa^ the first sentence that catphed her 
jeje; frpm the tenor of which (he augured the succeC^ 
of her plan. Though I believe in no such heathen-* 
i(h tricks, I learned such a practice of doing thi« 
when young, that I sometimes, even yet, do it by a 
|ort of involuntary impulse. "[jThe sentence I have 
chosen as a motto turned up thus to me this morning, 
^s I was meditating upon the plans I (hould adopt 
for bettering my fortune in future. But what 
invention^ thinks I , can I fall upon for this purpose 1 
Kow, 'Sir, I had been so often foiled in every at- 
tempt I had made, that I could not think of any 
thing that had the smallest prospect of succefs ; and 
i walked forward ruminating. upon the subject, as I 
went to breakfast with a worthy clergyman, who al« 
^ays reiceives me with great kindnefs on my an* 
nual circuit. At breakfast he kindly invited me 
o spend the day with him, observing that I (hould 
c in time enough tomorrow to the pl^ce of my ne^t 
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visit. The invitation was too flattering for mc to 
refuse it ; and I, with much satisfaction to myself, 
consented. 

While mj friend was (having, to accompany nac 
in an excursion to see the imprpvements in his glebe, 
I took up a book to glance at. It was thb eighth 
volume of your Bee ; and as chance would have if, 
the first thing that turned up to me there, was the 
letter of Juridicus to Mr Semple. (Bee vol. 8. p. 318.) 
which was exactly to my purpose. Verily said I to 
snyself, this man hath found out one, and not one of 
the worst of the ^* many inventions'^' for making 
money. What a dunce of a fellow am I that I ihould 
not have thought of this. You are right, said I, 
Mr Juridicus, for it is only two days since I was 
hospitably entertained, almost with a royal profusi- 
on, by a man who lived in a stile of sumptuosity that 

I had never before witnefsed, whose generous G rs 

9 very fliort time ago, thankfully accepted of two 
ihillings, or half a crown a pound, in full of all de- 
mands ; no doubt from the noble principle that thej 
might enable him to live in future, not like a gen- 
tleman, which he did before ; but like a noblemait, 
which he now does ! Great is the magnanimity and 
generosity of the Britifli nation ! ! ! 

Well, but thinks I, this invention, excellent as it is, 
will not suit me. }. cannot get evetf credit for a good 
new coat ; I must therefore think of some other in- 
vention. The thought has not gone out of my head 
all day. In the course of my meditations, I recollec. 
ted that once upon a time, now a good while ago, 
'we, poor devils of schoolmasters, thinking to gef 
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ff small fand tor our widows, collected our inite^y and 
put them into the hand of a good n^n, to attend our 
interest in parliament on that businefs ; but this 
worthy man^ after hearing how things went above, 
sod no doubt agreeing in opinion with your corres* 
pendent Thunderproof, that that house was *' no 
better than it ihould be/' judged that (hould the mo* 
ney be laid out there, it would onlj be ** like butter 
in the black dog's hafs," and wisely thought it might 
be much more beneficially applied to another purpose ; 
so, after having lodged the money safely, — . in his 
own pocket, he set out for the land of promise; where, 
by the help of our mites y it has proved to him a land 
overflowing with milk and honey. Yea, verily said I 
sgain to myself, this is alsoone of the'* many invent!, 
ons,^' for making money, that man hath found out, 
and a good invention too. 

One thought brings on another. Reform said 1 to 
myself, is an excellent word for collecting gulls toge- 
ther ; and as no kind of reform^ you know, can be 
brought about without money, and money cannot be 
Applied without somebody to collect it. Now, might 
not a man who has a tolerable noddle for inventions, 
contrive to sound an alarm,-— point out in strong lan- 
guage the necefsity of a reform of one kind or other, 
it matters not what ;—inVite people to afsociate, indis« 
tricts, in cities, in pariihes, for this purpose ; — get 
himself appointed secretary, to whom all collections 
must be sent $ and then, if the sums levied be abun* 
dant, - • he is a dunce indeed who does not 
know what to do with it. I then recollected the 
afsociation about the bill of x^ights^ and remember 
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that considerable sums were collected fof that poiw 
pese in our parifli ; bat what became of them t 
know not, for I waa not so much interested in that 
businefs as the other ;but perhaps some of jour rea** 
ders can tell. I itcollect also manj other co]lecti«^ 
ons for reforms of Tarious kinds. Would not thisi 
be an ejccellent inrention for me^ to try if I could be 
made secretary general to some reforming aootety ? 
Can you help me to such a thing, Mr Editor ? If you 
ean, I will endeavour to befriend you when I go to 
Ameriaa« But I fear 1 must get a better coat, and 
ft new wig before I can pat in my claim; for a poor 
looking fellow, like the apothecary in Hamlet, ex« 
eites ataroM at the very sight of him : and how to 
get my belly upr and my cheeks blowsy, I kno# 
fiot : so that I fear« however excellent the invention 
may beybr others^ it will not altogether suit my 
circumst.*nces. 

After hating tif^d myself with writing the a* 
bove, and ruminating upon it, I took up a book to 
amuse iny self a little. It was travels in North Aoie- 
rica by a* P. Campbell* In the course of oiy read« 
ing, I met with the foUowing anecdote, which ihews 
that this same invention is also known in America. 
Whether these our obedient chUdrin have learnt it 
from us, their loving parintf^ I ihall not take it upott 
tne to say ; but if they have learnt it from tfome of 
our cfldigrants^ they are not unapt scholars. I trans- 
cribe from the 3iath page of that book. 

** It however revived in my mind a story I was 
told that happened in the Jersies, mirch about the 
ikne I was tbere^ and seamed well authenticated^ of 
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R set of religious enthusiasts, who were, in use of 
afsembling in a certain house of woribip in the 
neighbourhood of Elizabeth Town, and whose tenets 
ran much pn the notion of the devil being fond of 
inonej. This article in their creed was admitted 
bj all, as also that he made n^uch more use of money 
to bribe Christians, than Indians ; which was clear 
from the former being greater ivorfliippers of the 
(xolden Calf, than the latter, whoUj owing to his 
machinations. . A wiser head than the rest suggest- 
ed the idea of bribing the devil himself with monej, 
to prevent his working on the pafsions of any of 
their sect. The scheme was highly applauded, and 
approved of as th^ best that could be devised ; and 
the projector of it himself, requested to set about 
collecting sums of money, adequate to the busini^fs, 
which he had the humanity to, do without losing 
much time, lest the devil fliould be at work on themi , 
m the interim ; and to inforce his arguments, he told 
them that each man's ihare ihould be placed to his owfi 
account ; and as they all knew the devil was net to 
be put off with a trifle, he hoped they would contri- 
bute accordingly. 

'* Contributions went on liberally; and no inconsi- 
derable sum was collected, with which he went <jff, 
to bribe the devil, as already said, with the consent 
and approbation of all concerned, ; biit whether he 
found him worse to please than he expected, and' did 
not get his businefs effected, was not known when 
I was there ; but so it was, that he had riot return- 
ed, though he had then been two or three months 
iiway upon that buiinefs." 

VOL zvii. i 
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Now Sir, could I meet with a set of jfanatics, my 
long lanthern-jaws would accord very well with the 
character I fhould there have to act. But the mise* 
rj is, that nature has thrown into my countenance 
such a daih of facetious humour, that I cannot for 
my life afsumC these hypocritical grimslces for twcf 
minutes together ; so that here also I fhould be foiU 
ed. The upfhot of the whole is, that I suspect I am 
not one of the men who have •• found out many in-* 
ventions"tomakethaney; so that I fear I must rentiain 
even as God made me, upright and poor to the end 
of the chapter : arid I much doubt I ihall never visit 
the land of promise^ which overfloweth with milk 
and honey ; nor have I any ambition to visit Botany 
Baj ; sn that for aught I can see, I must even re- 

fnain as I began 

i) \ — ne^ A Poor Ddmine, 

Aug, 20. 1793- 



READING MEMORAND UMS. 
Let us give up our ^ig leaved theories, and betake 
ourselves to the continuation of the experimental 
system of the great Roger Bacon, and his more for- 
tunate succefsor the lord of Verulam. 

The result of this noble and satisfactory system 
will be the increase of human happinefs, and the 
confefsion of every reasonable soul, that to be busy, 
and useful, and virtuous, and pious, is to be happy 
and truly beneficial to society, for which we were 
originally intcnJtd by our bountiful Creator. 
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Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 

In one of the early volumes of the Bee I was pleased to see some re- 
marks on pastoral poetry ; and was in hopes these might have been 
continued, but regret that they have not. I agree with the writer 
of these in thinking that there are very few good specimens of pasto* 
ral poetry existing, and that these few are to be found chiefly among 
the rustic compositions of the unlettered muse; for there only WjG 
meet with nature free from affectation, the great bane of modern 
pastorals. ~ I beg leave to scud you a specimen of pastoral poetry, 
that pleased me very much ; and will be glad if you give it a 
place in the Bee. It is perfectly devoid of those nauseating com- 
mon places that that so frequently recur in almost every eclogue 
of modern times. I need hardly add that it is taken from the 
poems of Rowley, with the orthography a little modernised. A. 
i The Hay Field, Amoral eclogue. 

WouLDST thou see nature pure and unarrayM? 

Visit the lowly cqtUije of the hind ; 
His art (if any) home -spun and rough made« 

Disguises not the workings of his mmd« 
To thee whom simple nature's lore can charm. 
These words I send^ heard late in village-farm* 

Man. But whither fair maid do ye go ? 

Oh where do ye berid your way ? 
I will be told whither ye go, 
I will not be answered nay. 

WoMAW. I go to the dale, down to Robin and Nell, # 
To help *em at making of hay. 

Man Sir^Robert, the parson, has hired me there, 

Come, come, let us hasten away ; (cheer J 

We'll work and we'll sing, and we '11 make merr]' 
As long as the long summer's d^y. 

Woman. How hard is it always to work ? 

How full is oux sad state oi care ? 
I^dy Bridget who lies in the kirk, 
Deckt with jewels and gold. 
Was of the same mold ; — '•■ 
Why than ours was her fortune more fair ? 

Man.. Lo, our good priest is at the gate. 

Ever ready to counstl his neighbour, % 

He*ll tell why, whilst some are so great. 
We are doomM without ceasing to labour, 

Sir Robert the priest [medliaii7ig alone] 
The sultry sun is in his mid career ; 

A seed ot'life frcyn ev'ry beem he iheds: 
Yet. while his piercing rays the grafs make sear, 

See I the sever'd flowret withers o'er the meads I 
Lost its rich fragrance 1 lost its vermeil blocrm I — 
When scvcr'J by death's dart, such is the gen'ral doom. 
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Man. AU-a-boon, Sir priest ! all-a-booni *' 

I beseech thee now say unto me. 
Why Sir GeofTry the knight, with his lady so bright, 
"^ So rich and so happy fliould be, 
Whilst myself and my mate, in wretched estate. 
Must in labour and drudgery all our days waste, 
Yet never of plenty or honours fliall taste ? 

Priest. Turn thine eyes round upon this new mown lee ; 

With look attentive view the witherM dale ; 
Here to thy question thou'lt fit answer see ; 

This faded flow'i: suj^gests a moral tale. 
^ate frefh it blow'd, it flourifhed and did well. 

Proudly disdaining the (hort neighbVing green ; 
Yet now its pride is hu mbled ; — lo 1 wherfe fell 

Its faded glories bn the sun burnt plain ! 
Did not its gaudy look, whilst it did stand, 
' To pluck it in its prime nibve some drfead h'^and ? 
Such is the way of lifci — the great mah's health 

Tempts rdffian violence his peace to wound : 
If thou art blefs*d with btead, content, and health, 
' Believe the truths — none is more happy found. * 
Thou work^st ? — well can that a trouble be ? 

Sloth more would tire thee than the roughest day; 
Coufdst thou the inmost soul of man but see. 

Pull well thou'dst be convinc-d of what I say. 
But let me hear thy way of life ; and then 
Hear thou from me tfa^ lives of other men^ 

Man. I rise up with the sun. 

Working the live long day ; 
And when my work is done, . 

I tune some roundelay ; , 
I follow the plough-tail 
With a jug Qfgood ale. 

On ev'ry holiday 

With the Minstrils am I sepn, 
Piearful, footing it away. 

With maidens on the green : 
But oh I I wiih to be more great 
In honour, title, and estate. . 

pRiesT. Hast thou not seen a tree upon a hill, 

' Whose tow'ring branches to the ikies ascend ? 
Hast thou not seen it by the roots up-torn, 

When some fierce tempest earth and heav'n doth resd? 
While lowly flirubs that in the vale delight* 
Un hurt, unihaken bide thepeltixlg storm ? 
Such is this world's estate : — ^^the man of might 
Is tempest chaft ; his woe great as his form : 
Tbysc;i.no^ a low fhrub of small account, 
Woud'st fiercer feel the wind, if higher thou coud'st moBpt* 
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THE SOLITUDES. 
Communicated by Senex. 

y- * C(y 

Jn compliance with the rlqiiest ofour respectable correspondent Sc- 
nex, we do not hesitate to insert the following reflections, though 
sensible that to some ofour readers they will not he altogether ac- 
ceptable : but to such as have had the tender ties of friendfliip and 
conge*>.ial feelings disunited by death, and other crofs acci- 
dents ot life, so as to give the susceptible mind that serious cas|; 
which looks forward to a state of' future existence, as to a resting 
place, where care and sorrows ihall be for ever baniihed, it will ex- 
cite a voluptuous flow of tender ideas which are ineffably plea- 
sing, s 

Solitary fields where nature is silent, buried in dismal 
horror ! burning plains where melancholy dwells! fright- 
ful rocks ! hide the world from my view ; my wearie4 
soul sighs for repose. The uoiverse, my heart, every 
thing is like a desert :•— all is calm like the tomb. 

O thou, my lyre ! who by thy harmonious sounds cans^ 
tender peace to the soul ! thou who wert wont to sing 
the fleeting sorrows of my youth ! thou art pow silent, 
and liest neglected in the dust : still make these savage 
wilds resound with thy tender plaints ! And thou, spark 
of eternal light, O Sun ! conceal thy sad rays : here all 
is frightful! 

What majestic divinity ^escen4s alowly from the hill, with 
dow ncast. eyes, and plunged in a deep reverie ? Her beai;^- 
ty fhines through her sadnefs ^ her forehead is crowned 
with cyprefs y the zephir gently waves her flowing hair : 
file advances slowly with a celestial serenity^ the deserts 
even become beautiful at her approach. She resembles 
the inhabitants of Olympus, or thee, O fair Amelia. Young 
ban; know the muse destined by heaven to console te|i- 
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der hearts. Not her who sighed formerly the weak com- 
plaints of Ovid , and the soft griefs of Tibullus, but (he 
who, full of sublim.e gravity, animated the immortal nights 
pf the Britifh bard. ^ 

Cume O muse ! animate me also in my turn. But alas ! 
you fly from me. - - - - Agreeable error I return. 
> - - - I still find myself alone in the midst of the 
gloomy plains. — The muse has disappeared. But would 
SkiA have consoled me !-•— me whom wisdom herself cannot 
console. 

Wisdom ! earthly wisdom, M^hat art thou I An illusi- 
on of a few instants : a pompous dream where the 
ideal Irus is seated on the throne of kings \ but 
when Aurora, from the bosom of the blufhing clouds 
descends upon the smiling, earth-— when the darknefj is dis- 
pelled, the dream flies away and leaves only a beggar ia 
place of a king.^ in thie place of a sage^ nothing but t 
fool- 
Like to thotfe despicable warriors who before the battle 
insult the fugitives, and menace the enemy from afar ; 
but who, when he is near, know only to tremble and to 
fly ; thou darest to brave the eyils to come, and in thy 
pride to boast that thou wilt conquer grief. Bat ala»! 
thou fliest at the aspect of misfortunes' present. The 
sage discovers then what he is - •> - a man ^ thai 
which he will be - ^- - - - vnanimated dust. 

Unanimated clay ! . i . , And thou, O lovely Se- 
rena ! art thou then no more than dust ! . . « The 
tender tears of friend(hip will awaken thee no more ! 
Thy sleep will endure till the sound of the last trumpet 
/hall afsemble us again. Thou sleepest ! . . . No, 
thou dost not sleep. Elevated above the luminous clouds, 
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thou look est dowti upon this earth,— thou hearest my inoan« 
It touches thee. • ; But tby compafiiph hath nothing 
of dolorous. It is altogether celestial. Yes, thou liveati 
• . • It is I who am dead • . . 9ead to tho 
bland lihtn en ts of pleasure ... . Dead to the love of 
glory which formerly excited me to wake in silence by 
the light of the nocturnal lamp, surrounded by the wri-* 
tings of those immortal sages, who still, even after theiir 
decease, instruct the earth.-^T^^y still live, and I am no 
more.— -"When ! O when Ihall come that dread hour j 
the hour uf terite, which (hall free my soul from this bo- 
dy of dust ! Vast solitude ! then I fhall gently repose up- 
on thy bosom, forgotten in the peaceful earth.'— May no 
inscription warn the traveller who I was ! but may some 
young man, whose heart is susceptible of the most tendef 
emotions, one day (bed a tear upon my grave • • « • 
Let the rest of mortals remain ignorant of the value of 
my heart ^ the soul enlarged from its prison fhall take its 
flight into the heavens. 

Inhabitants of the celestial spheres ! invisible compani^ 
ons of men ! ye. whom heaven has destined to watch over 
Tirtue ! Angels ! Genii ! what name (hould I give thee ? 
Perhaps touched with my grief, at this moment you sur- 
round me.— Yoii count my tears,— you communicate one 
to the other the emotions with which they inspire thee— E- 
therial substances ! speak, — Is not Serena among you? That 
tender friend whom death hath snatched from me, is fiie 
not now charged by heaven to be my tutelar Angel ? Ce- 
lestial spirit ! O divine Serena, no longer refuse to unvail 
thyself to my impatient desires. This earthly and mor- 
tal eye, cannot, it is true, perceive thy aerian body. 
Come, neverthelefs, render thy beauty visible to my per- 
ception. Appear in this desert j and let thy presence bc- 
iCimc to mc a l^eaven. 
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But cease ! O my soul to bewilder thyself— Let not ^ 
raih flight carry thee into the regions of • delirium ! It is 
•nough to agitate and deceive thyself.— Uselefs desire 9, 
disappear. May tranquil wisdom descend and take 'thy * 
place in my afRicted heart ! . . . R^epose accompa- 
nies wisdom. Thou, whom the hearts of celestial spirits 
callest by a name unknown on the earth, but whom men 
formerly called Serena ! Happy soul ! thou h6 longer feel- 
<^st the disappointments of humanity. Separated from us 
by an immense interval,— placed abo^e the inconstant 
scenes of this life, thou livest now in a world where the 
limits of joy and of grief never interfere,^where vice and 
virtue are nerer confounded,— -where tears never mix with 
pleas\ire,-^where the excels of voluptuoushefs no more be- 
comeSi a poigtiant grief. 

. O ^orld ! what art thou ? A deceitful theatre. What 
are the ^iffereot states of man ? Parts which providence 
has distributed to them as if to try them. Happy is he 
who has well performed his part ! Death draws the cur- 
tain. A new theatre awaits us, where the greatest parts 
will be acted by those who have worthily filled the leiser 
l)nes on this earth. The worM has not known thee, 
Serena ! nor what ought to be the greatnefs of thy 

part! 

To be continued. 



Sir ^^ To the Editor of the Bee. 
T U?r/)7^ 

1 AM neitner af syiiolar nor a collector or curiosities; 
but as I have^ften, in the course of my travels through 
Scotland, which I usually visit once a year, been enter- 
tained and instructed by your Miscellany, which frequeut* 
ly falls in m^ way ^ I am willing to contribute my mite 
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for the cntertamment of others, ia return for the favours 
I have received from them. If you think the following 
inscription, which pleased me frofti its plain simplicity^ 
will be agreeable to- your readers, it is much at your ser- 
vice ', and in that case I (hall think the trouble I hare 
taken in transcribing it abundantly repaid. It is written 
on a plain slab of white marble placed in the front of a 
buildiajr erected by a taylor for charitable purposes in 
Stirling. "What struck me as a singularity in this case, is 
that I am informed the gentleman who wrote the inscrip- 
^ tion has dedicated a great part of his time to the perfec- 
ting military engines of destruction. How he can recon- 
cile his theory with his. practice I. pretend not to say. 
He is not a clergyman as I am alsured ; for if he had, the 
ase, you know, would not have been uncommon. Above 
the inscription is the figurq of a large pair of taildr*& scif- 
^ars. A RiDjsn* 



Inscription. 

[Place of the scifsars.J 
In ordet to relieve the distrefs of useful members of 
lociety, the ground within this wall^ with the adjoining 
hospital and lands for supporting it, were giveh to the 
tradesmen of Stirling, in the year 1 530 by Robext Spit-* 
tal who was .taylor to king James the fourth of Scotland « . 
He likewise gave part of his wealth for building useful 
bridges in this neighbourhood. Forget not, reader that 
the scifsars of this man do more honour to human nature 
than the swords of oonquer«rs ! 

▼OL. xvii, 1^ 
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THE- INDIAN COT lAGE, 

A TALE. 

> » 

Continued from page 3S. 

When the Engliihman had done eatmg, th« patia presented hiitf 
with a coal to light his pipe, and having also lighted his own, he 
made a sign to his wife who brought, and set upon the mat, two cops 
made of the (hell of the cocoa nut, and a large calabalh full of punch, 
which (he had made during supper, erf |xratef, arrack, and the juice of 
the sugar cane. 

While they smoaked and drank alternately, says the doctor ta the 
Indian, * I believe you are one of the happiest men I have ever met, 
and consequently one of the wisest. Permit me to ask you some 
questions. How are you so calm in the midst of such a terrible storm? 
You are flieltered only by a tree, and trees attract lightening.* •* Nc'- 
ver, replied the Indian, has the lightening struck the banian fig tree.'' 
* That is very curious, replied the doctor ; the reason must be, that 
this tree, like the laurel, is pofsefsed of negative electricity.* •• I do not 
understand you, rejoined the paria ; but my wife believes it is because 
the Cod Brahma one dayflieltefed himself upder its foliage: for my 
part, I tbink that God having given the banian fig tree in these storniy 
ciimes, a very close foliage, and arched branches to Iheltcr the ha- 
man species from the teJnpest, he does not permit ihem to be struck 
with lightening under its 4:overt.*' * Your answer is very pioud, re- 
plied the doctor; thus it is your trust in God that gives ytou tranquillity 
of mind. A good conscience gives more courage and calmneCs of mind 
than the most extensive views of science. Tell me, I pray you, of what 
cast are you; for you are not of any of those of the Indians, since ne 
Indian will have any intercourse with you. In my list of the learnfd 
Cast* that I wa§ to consult on nSy route, I never observed that oftlie 
parias. In what district of India !# your pagoda V " £very where 
replied the paria: my pagado is the universe. I adore its author at 
the rising of the sun, and I blefs him at its setting. Instructed by mis- 
fortune, I never refuse my afsfstatice to any one roon* unbapti^'than 
myself. I endeavour to render happy my wife and child, and even my 
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• cat and my dog. I await death at the termination of life as 8 Iweet 
, sleep at the close of day." * From what book ha^e you drawn these 
pnnciplfift?* said the doctor. " From that of nature, replied the In- 
dian; I know no other.'* * Ah ! that is a great book, said the £ng- 
liihman^ but who taught youto read it?' ** Misfortune, replied the 
paria ; being of a cast reputed infamous in my own country, unable to 
be an Indian, I have made myself a man ; rejected by society, I have 
fled for refuge to nature." * But in your solitude you have at least 
some books V replied the doctor. ** Not one, said the paria. ' I can 
Belther i^ad nor write." * You have saved yourself the uneastnefs of 
qiany a painful doubt, said the doctor, rubbing his forehead : for my 
part, I have been sent from England, my native country, in search of 
truth among the l<panied of many nations, with a view to enlighten 
^$tm« aud^o reader them happier ; but after many vain researches, 
and very grave disputes, I concluded that the search for truth is folly, 
because when one has found it he knows not to whom he can impart it 
without making himself many enemies. Speak to me with sincerity, are 
not you of my opinion.* " Though I am only an illiterate person,^eplied 
the paria, since you permit me to give my opinion^ Ifhaii giveit frank* 
ly; I think that every man is obliged to seek the truth, for the sake of 
bis own happinefj^ ; otherwise he will be covetous, ambitious, addicted 
to superstition, wicked, and worthlefs; nay even'a cannibal, according 
to the prejudices, or the interest of those with whom he has been 
' bred up.'* 

The doctor, who was still thinking on the three questions which he 
had proposed to the chief of the pandicts, was charmed with the pa- 
lia's answer. * ^ince you believe, says he to him, that every man is 
obliged to seek the truth, tell me what means one ought to use in or- 
der to find it $ for our senses deceive us, and our reason bewilders us 
still more. Reason is quite different in different persons; and, I be- 
lieve, it is at bottom only the particular interest of each of them : 
this. I take to be the cause why it is so variable in the world. There 
are not two religions, two nations, two tribes, two families; what am 
1 saying ? there are not two individuals that think exactly alike. With 
what sense ought one then to search for truth, if even the understand'- 
ing cannot be of service in the investigation.* " I believe replied the 
paria, that it is with simplicity of heart. . The senses and the judge- 
ment may be beguiled; but a simple, a sincere and honest heart, 
though it may be deceived, never .deceives." 

: * Your answer is profound^ said the doctor. One must search after 
^th with his heart, not with his understanding. Men all feel in the 
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same tnantief ; and they reason tfiflereritly, because the 'princiJiJfts <^ 
trutli'are founded Jh nktutc, but the consequ^rices whicli tkey dedttfe** , 
from theie depend Upon their 6w» interest, ttlswithasiti^ehearttht^rei' 
^ore that one ought to seek for truth : for a single heart never 'prctenia* ' 
to understand, or to believe i^hat it does not. It nevet kfiists td impose* 
upon itself, nor afte^ards to impose upon others; thui a sltig^le Wattf 
far from being weak, like that of most men seduced by ^heir difletfetil? 
interests, is strong, fitted to investigate triith, and to preserve it- ^vKen 
found-* '** Yon have cxprefted' my idca^ much better than t t^)A \an^ " 
don^ myself, replied the paria. Truth is like the dew of heiven, to ffrJtf* *' 
serve it pure, one must gather it with a pure clotk and' put it in t'K^m' 
vefseh" ' • / 

• It ii very well said, honest frictid, replied the Englishmati; fettt i*'' 
still more difiliciilt question remains to be solved. ' Whexc mrust'btl^?'' 
seek- truth ? A single heart depends on ourselves, but truth dept^ttds^ot*" 
othei>9. Wheie ihalt we- find it, if those 'who surround us are* s^^dWt^^ 
by their prejudfces, or corntpted by their niterest, as they getierafiy 
are ? I have travelled amon^ variotis nations; I have ransacked -^ij''' • 
libraries; \ have consulted th^ir learned men 5 and I havie found nof ' 
thing but contradictions, doubts, and opinions,' k thousand times taoTfi 
varied thin their languages.' If therefore truth is not to be found va ' 
^he most celebrated depositaries of human knowledge, where (hall W^ 
go to seek it ? What purpo^ wilF it Serve to have a sihgle heart i-* 
mong men who have a false understanding and a corrupt heart ^•■. ' *♦ | 
fliould Stopect the tnfth" itself, replied the paria.'ifit dcjpifridedirpod 
men, if I teteived itby their means only ; it is not among' them thkij^ 
one must seek it; it is in nature. Nature is 'the soiirse of all thiat exists/ - 
Her langus^e is not* difficult to be understood, and Variable, like Wikt 
of men in theit books. Men make books, but nature makes thin^^. 
Xo rest the foundation of truth on a book is as if* one founded it on ^ 
picture, or on a statue, whidh can prove interesting only to one conn- 
try, and which the hand of time alters every day. Every book is th'^ 
work of a man, bitf nature is the work of Godl** • You are right, re^ 
pKed the doctot ; iiature i§ the source' of .natural truths :' but where ii 
f«y erample, the source of historical truths, if it be not ii^ books. HoW 
lliaU we do then t« afsure ourselves aif present of the truth of an event ' 
tl^at happened two thousand years ago ? Those who' Have transmitted 
. it to us, were they free from prejudice, and party spirit ? Had tfiey a 
single heart ? Besides even the books that trahsmit them to us, do noi 
they stand in . need of transcribers, of printer?, of comraentatorS; pf 
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tnaciators ? And these . people, 4o they .Qever alter the tru^ i» % 
grefttjer, or Ief« degfee ? A^.y^u V'cH observe, » boQk u only the w«rk 
of a mao. It is ne^efsary then to give vp all historical truth, tijnce it 

(caQ reach us only by men liable to error/ ** What cimnectioo, said 
^he Indian,^ ^ as the knowledge of past events with our haj^j^inefs ? Tht 
history of what is, is the history of what l^ath been, w^i<i that which 
IhaU he hereafter ?'? 

', Verj w^ll said the Engliiliman, but you will grant that morai 

trat)u aye ii^cefsary to human happinefs. How then ihall we find thes« 

in nature. There the animals .make war upon, kill and devpuy , 

each other ; even the elements are at war with each other ) will not me^ 

act in the sanae manner?* Oh no ! Replied the goodparia, but each man 

Fill find the rule of his conduct in his oWn heart, i^ his heart be single* 

Nature has there implanted this law, '* Xievfr doio other j^ wlmtynu 

vmUd U9t ivisb tbem to do to yotu" * It is true, replied the doctor 

ihc has regiilated their interests wit)i regard to each other ; but religi* 

ous truths, how (Itall we discover them amoog the diflfeient traditions; 

and tjhe di^erent modes of worfliip which divide the nations?* *' In 

natpr^ )too^ re^ilitd the paria: it we consider, her with a single heaK, 

^•we u^Ul ser Ood there, in his power, in his , wisdom, and in hi« goodr 

n^^ aiM. a9 we ar« weak, ignorant,, and naiserable, wo have here a- 

hopdant reason to engage us to adore him, to pray to him, ^nd to lov« 

him, during our whole life, without disputing*** - 

* Admirable ! rained the £nglifhman ; but, at the same time» tell 
me, wh^n one hns discovered the trath, ought it not to he imparted to 
oth^^s ? If you pabiiih it, you will be persecuted by a vast Aamber cC 
pcQg\e whQ livQ by maintaining the contrary error, by maintaiatnf 
tl^^ .this, error itself is the truth, and that whatever tends to dea* 
tray k ^^ itself erroneous.* 

** it is iiccefsary, replied the paria, \o impart the truth to those 
who have a single heart, that is to say, to the virtuous who are in 
quest of it, and not to t^ wicked w^ho reject it. Truth is a choice peajj; 
and the wicked a crocodile who cannot admit it into his ears, because 
he has nong. If you throw .a pearl before 'a crocodile, instQad of adomi^ 
ii\g himself with it, he will devour it, or he will break his teeth opoa 
it, and through fury fall upon you.** * I have only one objection to 
make, said the Englifbman : it follows as a conscqncnce from what 
you have said, that.men arc condemned to error, though troth be ne. 
ccfsary to their happinefs ; for since they persecute those who teH it 
IJ^em, who is the teacher that will dare tcipstruct them?* ** U<? 
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replied the paria, who himself persecutes men in order to instroct^ 
them; misfortune.** * Ha! for once, pupil of nature, replied the 
'^gliihman^ I fancy you are mistaken. Misfortune throws men inta. 
superstition. It casts dow^n the heart and spirit of a man. It renders 
• man unfeeling and mean spirited. Men are unhappy in proportien i^s^ 
they are low, credulous, and mean.* ^ Because they are not unhappy 
enough, replied the paria ; misfortune resembles the black oiottntaia . 
of Bember in the confines of the burning kingdom of Lahore^ 'wbile you 
ascend, you see before you barren rocks only ; but when you are got t« 
the summit you see the Iky over your head, and at youf feet the king, 
dom of Cachemire,*' 

* Charming and just comparison, replied the doctor : in life indeed 
each has his mountain to climb. Tours, virtuous hermit, must have 
httn very rugged, for you arc raised to an elevation far above all the 
men I have ever known. You have then been very unhappy, have' you ?• 

(The philosopher then enquires why his cast was so much detested in 
India, and receives answers that (how at once the extreme absurdity 
of the reason, and the misery to which the outcast parias are reduced 
in consequence of these groundkfs prejudices. He then thus pro- 
ceeds.) 

\But, says the doctor, how did you find the means of subsistence; 
1>eing thus rejected by all society ?* -" At first, said the Indian, I said 
to myself, if every body is thine eneniy, be' thou thine own friend. 
.TfaywsfiMrtone is not above the powers of man. However heavy be 
tiie jain^ the little bird receives only one drop at a time. I strayed ftf 
«b* woods, and along the banks of rivers seeking food ; but I there 
most frequently found nothing but some wild fruits, and I had reason 
to be afiraid of -ferocioits beasts. Thus I became sensible that nature had 
made almost nothing for a solitary individual, and that (he had connect- 
ed jny existence #ith tha4uociety which puflied me from its bosom. 

*^I then frequented the desolated plains, of which there are many ia 
India, and I there alwaysmet with some vegetable or other, fit for food, 
that had survived the nun of those who had cultivated it. I travelled, in 
this manner, from province to province, afsured of finding every where, 
from the wreck of agriculture, the means of subsist ance. When I 
found the seeds of any useful plant, I sowed them again ; saying, if it 
^ not benefit me, it may be of service to others. . I found myself leA 
miserable, seeing I could (|o some good. There was however one thin| 
that I pafsiqnately desired : that was to enter into some cities* I ad- 
mired at a distance their ramparts and towers, the prodigious con- 
course of vefsels in their rivers, and of carav^s upon their high waySt 
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llbaded with merchandize, which were always irfivhig from everj 
[point of the compafs ; the warlike troops which came from the far4 
tbeslproTinces to mount guard there, amba&adors with their luime- 
nms retinues, arriving ftom distant nations to notify happy events, or^ 
in order to form alliances. 1 drew'as near as I was permitted their 
ODtkts, viewing with astonilhment the columns of'dust raised by soma-* 
ny travellers, and felt my heart thrill with desire^ at hearing the cqtu 
fos^ din of great cities, which in the neighbouring plains resembles the 
itmrmur of the waves breaking on the (hore of the sea. I said to my* 
self; an aisemblage of men, fr»m many different states, who have put 
into one common stock their industry, their riches, and their joy, must 
make a city a delightful abode.* But if I may not enter it by day^ 
what hinders me to enter* it during the night ? A weak silly 
, mouse,, ivho has so many enemies, goes and comes where ihe pleases, 
t)ythe favour of the darknefs: Ihepafses from the hut of the cottager, 
to the palace of the prince. To enjoy life the light of the stars suffices 
licr; and why must I have that of the sun?" 

' To be continued. 

Index, Indicator lus. 

A My who designs hmelf ^Meiia, sent to the Editor long aj 
%o a warm culigiam on mtfs Jean Wood, daughter o( the late govcr^^ 
nor Wood of the isle of Man ; an effusion which though highly bec«^ 
ming in private, might not, the Editor supposed, hiive been altogether 
agreeable to the relations of the deceased lady. It is prefaced, with 
t)iis modest apology; **nor vrill any one, I hope,- be offended at m^ 
young woman, for being grateful to an amiable but deceased friend.** 
She closes the character thus, '* At the age of 26 flie died universally- 
beloved. She was a dutiful daughter, an affectionate fister, a kinA 
laistreis, a faithful and nnlhakeninend, and as Dr Blacklock says. 



Enough of life is given 

When fame. and virtue grace. its close. 
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- Scratch -Crown favours the Editor with an extract from the Lady's 
Magajirte for 1785, gititg an account of the origin ttf the ballad of 
Befsy Bell and Mary Gray ; which as it is by no means authenticated 
and is contradicted by other accounts, could not be inserted. 

•He embraces the same opportunity of transmitting an oration in 
praise of benevblcnce-^a subject on which so much has been said 
%ft little' new <ian be ei^ect^d. It ir therefore better adapted to % 
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private circle o^ yoang persons than for the public J The Yollowing 
fliort extracts arc given as a specimen. 

- •♦He (the benevolent man) hears t>f the distrefses of others with a 
wcret joy ; but it is the " joy of grief." Or to spealt without a figure 
his heart melts for their mtsfortunes, while hrs soul is enraptured at 
the glorious opportunity of relieving them, and he, flies with an ala- 
crity not to be described to pour the balm of relief and consolation 
into their wounds. • 

*♦ It is not for those misfortunes alone which arc in his power to allevi- 
ate that he feels; neither does he confine himself to one particular 
^untry, religion, or complection. He hears of the unjust imprison- 
ments in despotic lands ; of the cruel mafsacres committed by the 
kmbitlous Rufsian upon the followers of Mahomet ; of the wretched 
tlavery of the unfortunate Africans, and gives to their misery all he 
can, a tear." 



To Correspondents. 

The verses" by a Constant Reader are received. In attempting to 
diigaise a hand that probably would never have been recognised by 
the Editor, this communication is rendered nearly illegible. It is not 
certain if i't can be all made out. ^ 

The Editor has received sevecal very long papers On the subject of 
France, for which he considers himself as indebted to the writers for 
their kind intentions ; but he would be much more obliged to them, if 
they would turn their thoughts to literary subjects instead of politics, 
which he be^eves to be the most unprofitable of all studies, in the/way 
it is usually viewed by inezperienced writers. Could young men be 
persuaded that government is a practical art, of which no adequate 
knowledge can be Obtained but by a painful ascertaining of innumera- 
ble ^rt/, that are exceedingly intricate to beunYavelied; and that 
all speculative theories on that subject, tend only to bewilder the ima- 
gination, confound the judgement, and lead to the most dingeroas 
errors, they would then be exceedingly fliy in offering the first 
thoughts that occur to them on this head to the public. Among o^ 
ther good effects, it would save the editor of this miscellany a great 
deal of trouble in reading many papers which he must have the morti- 
fication to be obliged to reject ; which he can afsure his readers is a 
very painful part of his office. Wide is the field of science, and enu- 
merable the opportunities of displaying talents in the augmentation of 
knowledge in its various departments, were we disposed to exercise 

them properly. 

The Editor has also received several poems, of considerable length 

and not destitute of merit, written in the Scottifli dialect, of which 

he is. sorry he cannot avail himself; for unlefs it be very short pieces, 

the respect he bears for those of his readers^ who cannot understand 

that dialect, forbids him to insert them. He will try to make sonae 

Ihort extracts from these in the index indicatorius* 
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IVAN CZAROWITZ, 
Or the rose without prickles, that stings not, 

A Talk. 

Wfirr^N BY HKR. IjIlPBRlAL SxAJESTTi 

Continued from p. i^^* 

JLn the vrzj he met the Han^s daughter, who was 
married to the Sultan Briuzga, (^harping, faultfind* 
itig person.) This man never laughed himself, and 
could not bear that ah other (hould smile. The Sul- 
tana on the contrary was of a sprightly temper, and 
very agreeable. She seeing Ivan said to him ; 
*♦ Welcome Ivan, how do you do? wher« arc you 
♦• going.** The Gzarowitx {Answered ; • By order of 
your father the Han, I am going to seek the rose 
without prickles, that stings not.* The Sultana Fe- 
litsa, (that was her name,) wondered that they iQiould 
send a child to seek such a rarity, and taking a sin- 
cere liking to the boy, ih^ said tobim : ** Czarowitx 
VOL. XV ii. L 
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«* stay a little, I will go with you to seek the rose 
** without prickles, that stings not, if my father wifl 
*! give me leave." Ivan went into his kibitka to 
dine, for it was dinner time, and the Sultana weat 
to the Han to afk leave to go with the Czarowitz, to 
seek the rose without prickles^ that stings not. The 
. Han did not only not give her leave, but strictly for- 
bade her to go with the child to seek the rose with- 
out prickles, that stings not. Felitsa having left 
the Han, persuaded her hufband Sultan Briuzga, to 
stay with' her father the Han, and went herself to 
the Czarowitz. He was very happy to see her, and 
begged her to sit down beside him, which flie did, 
nnd said, *' The Han has forbid me to go with you, 
*' Czarowitz, to seek the rose without prickles that 
** stings not ; but I will give you good advice ; 
" pray do not forget, do you hear, do not forget 
** what I tell you." The Czarowitz promised to - 
remember. "At some distance from hence, (con- 
" tintied flie,'i as you go to seek th^ rose without 
prickles, that stings not, you will meet with peo- ' 
pie of very agreeable manners, who will endea- 
vour to persuade you to go V^^ith them ; they will 
tell you of a great many entertainments, and that 
they spend their time in innumerable pleasures; do 
•' not believe them ; they lie ; their pleasures are 
false, and attended with much wearinefs. After 
them you will see others, who will still more 
earnestly prefs you on the same subject ; refuse 
them with firmnefs, aud they will leave you. 
You will then get into a wood ; there you will 
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and every other means, will endeavour to draw you 
out of jour proper way ; but do not forget that you 

• 

have nothing to do but to seek one flower, a rose 
" without prickles that stings not. I love you, and 
" will send my son to meet you, who will help 
" you to .find the rose without prickles that stings 
" n^t." Ivan having heard the words of Felits*, 
aiked her ; * Is it so difficult to find the rose with- 
' out prickles that stings n<>t?' *' No, answered 
the Sultana, it is not so very difficult to an upright 
person who perseveres firmly in his intention," 
Ivan aiked if ever any body had found that Eower ? 
'' I have seen, said Felitsa, peasants and tradesmen, 
who have as happily succeeded in this pursuit, as 
nohles, kings, or queens.'' The Sultana having 
said this, took leave of the Czarowitz. Then the 
Starfhina his tutor led him to seek the rose with* 
out prickles that stincs not ; and for this purpose 
let hioi out at a wicket into a large game park. 

On entering the park, Ivan saw a vast number 
of roads. Some were strcight, some crooked, and 
some full of intricate windings. The child did not 
know which way to go; but on seeing a youth co^n** 
ing towards him, he made haste to meet him, and 
*& who he was ? The youth answered, •' I am Raf- 
.*• sudok, (judgement,) the son of Felitsa ; my mo- 
** ther sent me to accompany you in your search 
^* for the rose without prickles that stings not." 
The Czarowitz thanked Felitsa with heart and 
lips, and having taken the youth by the hand, infor- 
med himself of the way he {hould go. Rafsudok 
■fiaid with a chearful and afsured look, *' Fear nought 
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" Czarowiii, let us go on the strcight rood, wher^ 
** few walk, though it is more agreeable than the 
** others," * Why do not all ktcp the sfreight road ?' 
said the Czarowit;^ :' *' Because, replied the jouth, 
•* they lose themselves, and get bewildered in the d- 
thers." In going along, the youth ihowed Ivan -a 
very beautiful little path, and said, ** Look GzarowitK, 
** this is called the path of the nonage of well dis«- 
** posed souls. It is very pretty, but very fliort.*' 

They pursued their way through a wood into aii 
agreeable plain, through which ran a rivulet of clear 
water. On the banks they saw troops of young 
people. Some were sitting on the grafs, and others 
were lying under the trees. As soon as they saw 
the Czarowitz, they got up and came %o him. One 
of them with great politenefs and insinuation of 
manner addrefsed him, " Give me leayt, said he, 
** to afk you, Sir, where you are going ? Did yoa 
** come here by chance ? Can we haye the pleasure 
*' of serving you in any thing ? Your appearance 
*' fills us with respect and friendlhip; and we are ra^ 
*' viihed with the number of your brilliant accom«- 
«* plifliments." The Czarowitz recollecting the 
words of Felitsa, replied, ' I have not the honour 

* to know you, and you also are unacquainted with 

* me y I therefore attribute your cotnpliments to 
< your politenefs, and not to roy own merits : I am 
( going to seek the rose without prickles, that stings 

* not,^ Another of the company joined the con- 
versation, and said, " Your intention is a proof of 
*' your talents ; but oblige us so far as to favour us 
•* with your company a few days, and to take ^ 
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f* ihare in Ac inimitable pleasures which we cnjoj/* 

Ivan told them that he was restricted to a time, aad 

that he could not delay Itst he (hould incur the 

Han's displeasure. They endeavoured to persuade 

him that rest was necefaciry for his health, and that 

he could not find a place for this purpose more con«- 

Venient^ nor people more inclined .to serve him. It 

is inrtpofsible to conceive how they Begged and per* 

9uaded him. At length the men and women took, each 

other by the hand, and formed a ring about Ivan and 

his conductor, and began to leap and dance, and 

hinder them from going further ^ but while they 

were whirling themselves about, Rafsudok snatch* 

ed Ivan under his arm, and ran out of the ring 

with such speedy that the dancers could not catch 

hold of them. 

Having proceeded farther, they came to Loentyfig 
Murza (the sluggard chief,) the chief governor of 
t}ie place, who was taking a walk with his houlhold. 
He received Ivan and Lis conductor very civilly, and 
afked them into his lodging. As they were a little tir- 
ed they went in viritu him. He desired themtositdown 
on the divan ; and laid himself down by them on down 
pillows covered with old fafhioned cloth of gold. His 
domestic friends sat down roun4 the walls of the cham- 
ber. Loentyag Murza then ordered pipes, tobacco, and 
coffee to be served. Having understood thatt^cydid 
not smoke nor drink coffee, lie ordered, the carpets to 
be sprinkled with perfumes, and afked Ivan the reason 
of his excursion into the game park. The Czaro- 
witz answered, that by order of the Han he was 
in quest of the rose without prickles that stings not. 
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liOentyag Murza was amazed that he could .undertake 
such an arduous attempt at so early an age. Ad- 
drefsing himself to Ivan, '* Older than you, said lie, 
** are scarce equal to such a businefs ; rest a little 5 
** dont nroceed farther ; I have many people here, 
** who have endeavoured to find out this flower, but 
** have aU got tired and have deserted the pursuit*" 
One of them that were present then^ot up and said: 
**^ I myself more than once tried to find it ; but I 
•* tired of it, and instead of it, I have found my 
** benefactor Loentyag Murza who supplies me with 
** meat and drink." In the midst of this conversa- 
tion Loentyag Murza's head sunk into a pillow and 
lie fell asleep. As soon as those that were seated 
about the walls of the room, heard that Loentyag 
Murza began to snore, they got up softly. Sooie 
of them went to drefs themselves, some to sleep ; 
some took to idle conversation, and some to cards 
and dice. During these employments some flew in- 
to a pafsion, others were well pleased ; and upon the 
faces of all were marked the various situations of their 
souls. When Loentyag Murza awoke, they again ga- 
thered around him, and a table covered with fruit was 
Ixrought into the room. Lo&ntyag Mhrza remained 
among his pillows, and from thence aiked the Czaro- 
witz, who very earnestly observed all that pafsed, 
to cat. Ivan was just going to taste what was offer- 
ed by Loentyag Murza, when his conductor pulled 
him gently by the sleeve, and a bunch of fine grapes 
which he had laid hold of, fell out of his hand and 
•was scattered upon the pavement. Recollecting him- 
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self immediately he got up, and they left Loentyag 
Murza. * ^ 

To he continued. 



On the Value aioj uses of the Larch Tree. 

Continued from p, j6. 
Hop poles. 

-Mop poles are only wanted in certain districts; but 

where they are wanted, it is a matter of very se- 

rious concern to be able to obtain them at a 

small expence j nor can any wood be named that 

can be put into competition with larch wood for 

hop poles. From the accidental ezperimept by Mr 

Dempster, it appears that «o wood can be half s » 

durable. It seems to me probable, that a st,t of 

larch poles would outlast three or four sets at least 

of aih poles; and as larch can be reared every 

where so as to admit of their being had at every 

place where they can be w^ted, free of expence 

of carriage, (which cannot be the case with aik 

poles,), they could, probably be afforded in a]l 

cases at Icfs than half the original cost of aih 

poles, and in many cases at lefi than one fourth of 

that cost. The saving on this article, therefori?, la 

these circumstances is obvious. 

*This description of Loentyag Murza accords so much with the 
manners of some of the Rwfsran nobility that it is allowable to suppose 
i*t majesty took the picture from some one of them. 
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Shafts for carts. 

Carts consisting only of a pair of (liafts joined 
firmly together to support the load, and connected 
with the wheels, are wanted for the transporting of 
many kinds of* goods. In these carriages, strength, 
durability, lightnefs, and cheapnefs, are the requisites 
chiefly wiflied for } and for these purposes, no kind 
of wood yfct known equals the larix. At present 
such carts are tn'uchi in use about Leith, and oVer 
all Scotland, for transporting grain, stones, metals, 
eaiks, lind merchant goods of all sorts, and a vari- 
ety of country uses* No material has yet been found 
that answers the purpose so well as small spars of 
Norway fii ; but this, though light and cheap, is 
neither strong nor durable. 

Larch wood is now coming forward in great a- < 
bundanee in e^ery part of Scotland ; but being as jtt 
young, and the tree beautiful, and the quality of the 
wood little known or adverted to, few persons can 
think of cutting any of them 'down. It happened, 
however, some years *ago, that the lord chief barofl 
of the exchequer for Scotland had occasion to cut out 
some young larches that stood in the course of a roaf 
he wa smaking for a drive through his plsintations. 
These trees Were beautiful ; and being of a proper sizt 
for the purpose, he ordered two of them to be made 
into fliafts for a cart. T-heir superior excellency above 
all others was soon perceived^ and the people in that 
neighbourhood are now ready to putchase larch 
trees of a proper site for that use at a very adyao- 
ced price. So it will be with regard to all the ar- 
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tides above enumerated as soon as their real value 
ihall be experimentally ascertained. 

SmaU wood for country houses. 
It is of much importance for the proprietors of 
land in every remote and unimproved part of the 
Country^ to be particularly / attentive to supply the 
w%nts of the poorer clafses of the people ; for what^ 
ever renders their situation more comfortable, tends 
to attach them to their native spot.-^-^to incourage 
their industry, — to awaken hope* and add energy' 
to all their exertions j which are^the only sure 
m^ans of prompting improvements on his estate, 
and thus adding to the value of his property * 
Let no one therefore despise as trivial, any cir- 
cumstance which tends to %meliorate the situa«- 
tion o£ this humble but very useful clafs of 
j^eople. 

The want of proper wood^ at a cheap rate, for 
making comfortable huts for the poor, is an incon* 
vcnience seVerely felt in many parts of Britain. 
This has been in part remedied in many places ill 
Scotland al ready i by the numerous plantations of 
firs which have been there made within the last 
twenty or thirty years ; and the proprietors of 
these estates^ begin already to feel the good effects 
of it. 

Larch spires pofsefs every valuable property of 
fir;. but by being greatly more durable, and much 
lefs apt to catch fire than fir wood, they would of 
eoutse be proportiouably more useful for these pur*' 
poae&. 

?oi»« xvii. Af 
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Hay rakes. 

This is an art tele of universal condnmptioR ; and 
the demand for them must be for ever increasing* 
At present it is only in a few places that wood for 
making Jhese can be iieared y and ev^ where the 
'wood is the best and cheapest, the expence »f mak«* 
ing riakeaof aih or willow, is much greater|than they 
could be done for'of larch ; and thej ajre also ntiuc^ 
more perifliable s and as larch wood can be had cve^ 
rj where, the charge of the carriage of rakes fronsi 
one part of th« country to another, which is often 
considerable, and greatly enhances the priee of that 
Bfticle, might be ent»ely saved. 

Larch wood is as light and as toi>gh as the best 
willow, and infinitelj^kfs apt to split y for -that rea^ 
son k would be much better for the head of the rake 
than willow : andafli is too weighty, or if made qf 
trop wood, greutly too brittle for the purpose here 
wanted. ' 

Larix too if planted close together gtows pefect* 
f^st^^ht and smooth in 4ihe bark, having only small 
branches that eould be easily fliaved off. If if 
were planted properly^ and diily cared for, in a good 
soil and situation, the trees would attain the pro« 
per size for hay rakes 'in from six to eight years 
from the time of planting. Were the thick end cut 
off fof the h^ad of the rake,, the remainder would 
be fit for the handle ; the small point being cut off 
for light railing and other purposes to be after men- 
tioned^ Such spires could be afforded at a very smsdl 
price ; and the time expended in making the rakes 
would not perhaps be one half of what is necdTsary' at 
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present. 1 will not attempt to state the saving oa 
ihis article ; Dor to estimate the difference that wt)uld 
arise from the superior durabilitj of these rakes } 
but when it is adverted to that the larix scarcel7 
ihrinks a^ ail after it has been once dry, and that 
bay rakes at present are often rende/ed uselefs in a 
irerj few dajs, merely because of the ifarinking of 
the wood, the saving here must ^ obviously very 
great. 

$neads oriandiesforiythes. 

The same peculiarities that render lari^ good for 

\k%j rakesi point it out as the most proper of all subr 

stances for sneads or ihafts.for sythes. From the na-. 

ture of the growth of this tree, it becomes suscep. 

tible of one. adva.ntage for this purpose that no o- 

(her wood pofsefses. By a very little attention it 

ynight be easy to select such spires as had branches 

springing out from the $t^»n, at the places where 

|he &ort handles are required, and in the positioQ 

that is necefsary for that purpose : this would save a 

considerable expence of iron work in mounting the 

sythe. The branches of th^ larch often spring froni 

the stem nearly at right angles. The only thing 

that wo.uld be wainted to render these perfect, would 

be to make these branches thick enough, l>y fixing u«- 

pon these snags a pieae of turned wood, as is done fov 

the handles of hedge &eers, to be grasped in the 

liaad of the mower. What gave me the first idea ' 

pf this improvement lyas, the seeing some sneads 

that had beeo made of a piec^ of fir lath plained^ 

in which was stuck into two neat mortoises made 

IP the snead for that purpose^ two ihort handles of 
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fir also ; but it is evident that the natural branches 

would be firmer and stronger for ^ that purpose tha^ 

the others. 

Small ratling f cages Jor poultry ^ ben ceops^ See. 

The small points cut off from the spires in mak-* 
ing hay rakes &c. need not be lost. These, if cut 
to an equal length, between three and four feet, and 
stuck into the ground at regular distances, having 
their poiAts received above into a sawed lath of th^ 
same w/)od, pierced with holes of a proper size for 
receiving them, would make a neat and cheap small 
railing, which would be found extremely convenient 
on innumerable occasions. 

Or, they might be easily worked pn the same 
plan, into cages for poultry, or into the spars of 
hen coops, which would be neat, ^cheap, and durable. 
Under- draining damp ground' 

The small twigs and lefser branches, would a1so» 
on account of their incorruptibility, furniih the best 
material that ever yet has been discovered, for fil- 
ling up open drains in damp grounds ; and thus 
would prove an effectual means of promoting one 
of the greatest improvements that/ ever can take 
place in many parts of Britain. At present there are 
innumerable extensive tracts of damp weeping claysi 
which are in a great measure uselefs to the farmet 
because of the difficulty of finding cheap materials 
for filling opendrains; and which, if iufficiently drained, 
would be at once rendered of more than four times 
their present value. Other kinds of bruih wood, evcii 
where these can be had, are of such a perifhable na- 
ture, as to answer this purpose very imperfectly. 
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Even where stones can be had for this use, which \$ 
©nlj in few places, these do it in an imperfect man- 
ner ; and are extremely expensive : and where these 
materials are wanting, ^ndi strong heath cannot be had* 
which next to the larch is the most incorruptible of 
all OUT woody plants, the draining of such lands is 
intirely inci practicable. But in every situation in 
Britain, the larix could be reared with ease ; so that 
in a very few years, the branches of it could be 
had in plenty for the important purpose now under 
consideration. This will appear a trifling matter to 
some*; but to those who have well considered the 
subject, it \vill be deemed an object of great nation- 
al importance. 

Draining peat mofsei and extensive hogs. 
Larch bruffa would be peculiarly convenient for 
t^e purpose here enumerated, because, on account 
of the softnefs of the ground, no weighty material 
can be brought upon it. From this circumstance no 
better expedient has been yet devised for closing 
these drains than that of setting the dried sod qf the 
surface in the bottom, so as to leave a kind of trian- 
gular opening. This answers the purpose for a 
Jhnr't time ; but as it soon closes, this must be consi- 
dered as* a very imperfect expedient. Even heath 
xvhere it could be had, would be lefs proper here 
than in firmer fields ; as the drains must often, 
on account of the softnefs of the ground, be made 
of too great a- width for that kind of material. 
Larch brufli therefore is the best, and indeed the on- 
ly known substance that can be economically applied 
for this purpose on a large scale. 
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Making roads in swampy ground. 
From the same pecaliaritj in the larch that we 
have so often had occasion to noticei the branches 
and brufli wood will supply an object that ha^ been 
a great desideratum in many places, a sure .founda* 
tion for a' firm road through bogs, mofses, and 
swamp J grounds. Heath is almost the onljr mate«- 
rial we have yet discovered in Scotland for this 
purpose ; but cmi account of its small size, it is by no 
means so proper for that use as could' be wiihed ; 
and were it even better than it is, there are many 
situations in which heath cannot be had. But there 
are none where Iar<:h bru(h could not in a flxort time 
be obtained ; so that by means of thial valuable af- 
sistant, roads may be opened through many p^rts 
of Britain, that have hitherto been thought impa& 
sable* To make a road in such cases, after making a 
ditch on each side of as great a deptfar and width as can 
be conveniently made, and with the materials, such 
as they are, raising it somewhat above the ordinary 
level, the whole ihould be covered with a thick bed 
of larch branches laid lengthwise acrofs the road ; 
and then firm materials, of sufficient thicknefs, laid 
above it* Nothing can make a better road thaii 
this ; and few roads would be more durable* 

Fire wood. 
It may seem surprising that I ihould here men* 
tion larch as proper for fire wood, after having said 
that it is scarcely combustible. Experience however 
has discovered that this seeming incongruity may 
be reconciled. Larch wood, in large solid pieces, 
can scarcely be made to burn ; but the small twigs 
and brufh may be consumed. These twigs, howe« 
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Ter, burn jnuch more slowly than the bruih wood of 
lother trees ^ which bj getting up into a blaze^ are 
&uddeiilj consumed, and require a contiBttal feeding 
and great att«:ntioQ to get a fire of a moderate eqaa* 
bilitj of heat. For this reason brujb wood is en« 
drely rejected for firing, wherever billets can be ob« 
tal4ied at a moderate expence ; but larch bru(h burn^ 
more slowlj^ and affords a heat nearly as'equable aa 
billets of other wood. It is onlj of late, and in a verjr 
few places in Scotland, that the people hare had an op* 
portunitj of remarking thi$ peculiaritj of the larch ; 
and though this use of it would not have readily oc« 
cjitred as obvious to a speculative inquirer, it was 
very soon discovered in ^ractic^^ by the few trials 
that were made of it. It has been found to be so 
much nnore valuable for this use" in a district south of 
the Tweed in Scotland, where coal is at a great dis- 
tance, and fuel of course scarce, that the people a^e 
ready to buy it at a much higher price than bruih 
of any other kind« This circumstance has induced 
ft gentleman of eminence in the literary line, to aban« 
don the planting of firs almost en tirey, which he be- 
gan with chiefly for firewood, and to substitute larch 
in their stead» 

All the uses of the larix above mentioned are 
intended, to Ihow what benefits may be derived froos 
a plantation of larch trees, ut a very tarty pfrijod of 
their growth \ and to demonstrate that under judi- 
cious management, a man may, even within the ihorf; 
space of five or six years from the time of plantings 
m many situations, begin to draw profit from these 
plantations j but when the v^ood is allowed to at- 
tain mature age and perfectioni there are still other 
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and perhaps more important uses to which it maj be 
then applied, of which the following is a brief e^ 
numeration of stich as occur to me at the present. 

To he continued. 

ON THE DELAYS INCIDENT TO THElGOURl!' 

Of Session. . 

Continued Jr am p^ 6o. 

To the Lord President of the Court of Sefsion. 

Letter in. 
My LoRDy 

X HE waste of time in a law stiit is like the squan. 
dering of money : It is continual and irreparable! 
A month's time is allowed to a party to make his ap^ 
pearance in court. A fortnight more is consumed 
by the outgiving and enrolment. And ^fter the 
pleading of the catise^ the lord ordinary seldom de« ^ 
tides even the relevancy, but generally appoints a 
condescendence, either of the facts that the pursuer 
undertakes to prove in support of his action, or 
of those the defender founds iipoh^in his^ defence. 
iTen days ate commonly allo(:ted for this purpose ; 
but they extend to a fortnight, before the cause 
Appears in the roll. Another fortnight elapses ia 
the making of an severs ; and the like space is e- 
qually necefsary both for replies and duplies : nor 
can lefs than a fortnight well be allowed to the lord 
ordinary for aidvising the ^hole of these papers. 
Thus a period of three or four months is consu- 
med before the first interlocutor is pronounced. 
In other wordS|' a whole winter sefsiou is necefsary 
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for bringing the parties to join ifsue in the cause, 

« 

even though neither party fhould occasion undue 
^clay. ^ , 

But the fact is, that the tardj party in place of a 
fortnight, Mrill often take six weeks or two months 
at a time, to give in his paper ; and will procure re« 
peated delay &» under various pretences, in spite of 
continued inrollments* 

Even the party whose interest it is to expedite, 
will often delay his own cause, from the prefsure of 
other businefs ; or from indolence, or the difficulty 
of procuring or arranging that sort of evidence which 
^e wifhes to found upon. 

And when a cause grows bulky from length of 
time and length of writing, it becomes burden- 
some to the judge also, who cannot but feel a re- 
hictance against sitting down to consider a variety of 
long and perplexing papers j and to unravel the facts, 
and turn up and apply the law to thenu 
If this be the case ^t the commencement of the action, 
and belore an interlocutor allowing a proof or appoint- 
ing a production ; what must happen when a cause 
grows tiresome upon all hands, by being brought un- 
der review again and again and ^gain^ and tha^ 
too either when one question is started after another, 
and followed out with the same lengthened and per- 
severing obstinacy ; or, when the whole points that 
ca« be brought 'forward are blended together, so as 
to make the cause more burdensome, and to increase 
the confusion ; and render the case still tlie moire 
^nextricable. 

yo^. xvii. N 
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It IS in vain to think thai the vigilance of an or* 
dinary, will ever be sufficient to remove such com-- 
plicated caused of delay. Besidcr-that an artful party i^ 
often able to influence the paisions and prejudices 
of the judge in the way of creating confusion, foi; 
the purpose of procuring time, or misleading th^ 
judgement. 

Nothing fliort of necefsity will ever compe) 
parties to forgo every attempt of that kind, and 
prevent the judge from indulging them in any de-» 
gree. Indeed the beauty and excellency of form^ 
isy not only to constrain the par tie ^^ bi^t also to fet-^ 
ter the judge himself, without influencing his ppi- 
aion ; and so to free him as it were from . the weak- 
nefseSy and errors of human nature. But how that cai) 
be accompliihed in the present case, is a matter that 
must probably be left to your lerdfhip's own consider 
ration. I fball however submit what occurs to m^ 
, upQn the subject in a future letter, and J remaii^ 

§tc. 

Lektiilus. 



NOTICES OF THE WU*B HORSES IN SIBERIA. 

yVE oan haye no id^ of the natural faculties o| 
animals which we have been accustomi^d to see only 
In a domestic state \ for there, depending upon* man 
for a liberal supply to all their wants, they have nQ 
occasioii to exercise their natural talents ^ and thesq 
appear to be entirely obliteratedt 
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These reflection, are occasioned by a communicati- 
on of a copi'espondent from the province of in the 
southern parts of Siberia. He sayj there is nothing 
in that province whicli he thinks will be eo acceptable 
to the people of Britain as the history of the wild 
horse, a noble animal that is found in the extensive 
plains of Southern Siberia, in considerable niuTibcrs, 
He warns me that my readers may suspi t le ex- 
aggerates here : but he afsures me he does not ; and 
^aya if he does he can be corrected by sor « persons 
how living in Britain, who know the factu -k .ell as 
him; 
The wild horse, he $ays, though a gregarious animal, 
does not go in promiscuous flocks like cattle or flieep; 
but each male chooses for himself a certain number 
of females, with whom alone he afsociates durihg the 
whole year, beating off every other male which of- 
fers to approach them. The strongest of course ha3, 
the best haram ; and the weaker are obliged to go 
Ivithout any : But \^heri he has once fixed himselfj 
he defends his own property^ never attempting to 
incroach on' that of another. Thfc battles that are 
fought for the females at the beginning of the sea* 
Son are furious, and often prove fatal to one of 
the parties ; but when the victory is once dec ided, 
the ^v^eakest never slfterwards that season disputes 
for superiority. 

The horse, when he has orice obtained his females, 
governs them with despotic authority. Whenever *^ 
calls upon them they must obey otherivays thtj 
fite punifiied severely 3 and the mares are so sensible 
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6f this, that they djscover every symptom of th^ 
most perfect obediehce to their lord and master. 

His government however is founded on love j and 
his authority k exercised, rather for the protection 
of his subjects, than their injury. The great enenajr 
they have there to dre^id is the wolf ; and if the 
horse did not take care to keep them close together^ 
so as to receive the benefit of his protection, they 
would be soon exterminated. It is the foals only 
that the wolf ever attacks \ and against his attacks 
they are much upon their guard. When they sec "^ 
any appearance of danger, the horse gives' the call ; 
and they all instantly gallop up to kim. The foals 
are then put all together ; and the mares laying 
their heads together above the foals, form a circle 
all round with their heels outward, ready to strike 
their enemy if he approaches. The horse in thci 
mean time remains without the circleto.be reac^y 
to attack wherever the danger (hall be greatest. 
One wolf dares never make the attack by himself. 
Whert they come up, the horse gallops round his 
family, trampling to death every one he can reacb,^ 
or. tearing them with his teeth ; and so strong is his 
bite when thus enraged, that they frequently have 
been known, with a single gnafh of their teeth, to 
break tiie back of a wolf and kill hitn entirely. It 
seldom happens that the wolves prevail in this contest; 
and they so much dread the power, of this noble ani- 
ipal, that they seldom make the Attack unlefs when 
hey are much pinched for hunger. 
This bre^d of horses, though nimble and active, 
not of a very large size. The hunting of these 
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horses, which is otily attcaipted bj the natives for 
catchiog them alivCy especially the young ones, is at- 
tended with difficulty and danger ; and must not be 
attempted ^vithout diie precautions. 



JEFFEdX OF CROSSING DIFFERENT BREEDS OF SHEEP. 

Sir, 5*0 the Editor of the JBee* 

1 SENS you enclosed a sample of wool, which I 
have just now clipped from a ewe jheep, wjiich waa 
^r^oe year old last April, bred of a ewe I bought of Mr 
]ohn M^Oonnald of Burrodale near fort William, acbj 
got by a tup of the Leicesterfhire breed. The ewe was 
a^ little narrow backed creature with horns, — her face 
and legs black, not above eight pounds a quarter 
"When fat, and cost me only 7 s. Her fleece which did 
not weigh above, two pounds, was mostly hair of « 
brown or grey colour, not worth above 4d. a pound. 
f She had two of these lambs at a birth, and as (be could 
not miake them fat, I kept them to try what improve- 
ment the crofs with a Leicesterihire tup would make^ 
and indeed it lias exceeded my most sanguine ex- 
pectation. As to their wool yon can judge of it bj 
the sample; and their form I think very good. They 
I have a streight flat back,-— are without horns, — mottled 
faces and legs, and 'seem very hardy and much in« 
I clined K> feed. They, being almost fit for the butch- 
er now, although they have had but poor keeping* 
When thoroughly fat, they will weigh fifteen qv 
sixteen pounds a quarter. 

If you think, Mr Editor, the above information 
will be of any service, either to the members of the 
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kotiztj instituted for the improvemcut of Britiib 

wool in Scotland, or to the stock fatmers, jou are 

At libertjr to make what use you think proper of 

it. Yours, iic. 

Ancrafi^ near Berwick John Nisbet. 

upon Tweedy 
Sept. 7. 1793. 

P. S. They are in my pofsefsion, and may be seexi 
t>y any person that will call upon me. J. N. 

^^* Along with this letter was sent a specimen of ve- 
ry pretty wool, perfectly free from hairs of any sort, 
and fine and soft. The points of it had a slight brown- 
ifli tinge, probably contracted from the soil on 
whjch it had been pastured ; for the roots of the 
Wool were of a very fine white. The specimen will 
be kept at the Bee office for the sake^ of any person 
who may wifli to see it. This is one strong in- 
stance of the benefits that may accrue fibm judici- 
ously crofsing difiereut breeds. Edit* 



READING MEMORANDUMS. 
Nothing can support the soul in all its distrefse' 

r 

but a confidence in the Supreme Being f nor can a 
Steady and effectual magnanimity flow from any 
other source, nor this confidence be otherwise ac- 
quired than by prayer and tmeditation, and actiD{ 
from a conscientiousncfs of the divitfe favour. 
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DK VIRO CLARO AT(^X ERI7DITO 

GKORGIO STUART, L.L.D. 

pTSRARUM HOMANIORTIM IN ACADEMIA EfilNENSI VROFESSORS 

c 

MUPER DEFONCTO. 

Bolrant Muss ! 

Corniit inger.s colunina linguse Latins; 

Occtdit vir magnus in republica literarum : 

Quo gui:> fiebihor ? seu consilium respicias, 

Sive scientiam, sive amicitiam, 

Si ye leporis atque facetias, ^ 

Sive animuoi liberum atqwie rectum. ^ 

Multa mijltis benetecit, prscipue juventutl 

StudtQss atque egens ; quorum multos 
Gratuit^ erudivit, atque ad vits conditionem 
Haud pceuitendam evexit. 
Mores hominum acriter inspezit, 
£t felicitpr deplnxit. 
"tjuid magis clegans, quid veritati magis consentaneum, 
f^uMXti quas exprimerc solebat ijnagines viroium clarprum ? 
Quis auctores Latinos animosius digniusve explicavit > 
Quis antiquitates Romanas clarius illustravit ? 
^ Quis elegantias felicius elicuit, 
Aut diffii'ultate? discufsit ? 
Opus centczuit magni laboris atque pretii, 
Supplementum scilicet atqne additamentum 
Thesauri viri clarifsimi Roberti A^^sworth, 
Quod, suinmo cum literarum detrimento, 
Cautione et timiditate bibliopoiarum, ebeu ! est intedtoruou 
* ' Modicas iudustria atque cnra comparavit opes ; 

Quibus iu villa sua prope Mufselburgum, 
Viginti fere annos, nee turpera jiec injucundam tiransegi^ 

-Senectutem. 

Novem supierfiiit liberis ; in eis filip, 

Insigni literarum ornamento : 

Nee non amantifsims uxori, 

Quicnm annos'LI conjunctilsime vixerat. 

Ikcefsit tanJem decimo quarto kalendas Jubas, MDCCXCIII; 

Anno aetatis suae octogesimo, 
Omnes anirai' dotes integcrrime retinens, 
Magnumque -sui desiderium apud pmnes saoi 
* Relipc^uens. 



\ 
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Index Indic'atorius. 
2. S, sends a poem in Scottifh verse which is intended to ihoir 
tbat there is nothing incongrtious in the measure there adopted for 
^enous disquisitions. It is greatly too long for this miscjcllany, besiflp^ 
lietng. more of a metaphysical cast than is suitable to its plan \. a fe^ 
of the stanzas are selected as a specimen of it. 

Kind ni^ht has gi*eB the eard a soakin', 
The sun will soon set her a- smoking 
On Arthurs seat the ikies are rokin' 

Like Sauney's bonnet. 
What wad ye think my muse but [without] joking* 
To croon a sonnet \ 

Aurora wi' a silent pace • 

But quick, climbs up the east fkie's face^ ^ 

While heavy, I the windings trace ' 

To this hill he^ \ 
3ut perseverance maun take place 

O* wings an* speed.' 

Sae wi' a* good that men attempt : 
Nae wise pursuits frae toil exempt : 
Sut VX no halt tho* limbs Ihou^ cramp« 

Till on the crows* 
» Its fools an sluggards case can tempt 

Short to sit down. 

An* now that I hae reach'd your height 
Sweet hill 1 nae thing presents my sight -- 
V the countr^r round, if I mind right. 

That's no been sung \ 
Camming ^ has round ye wing'd his flight 

Nor can be dung. 

Auld Rcekie*s bard f ah I o'er soon set. 
Has sung the Tirih 6* Forth sae neat ; . 
Its warse than mad to imitate 

Sic matchlefs strains ^ 
We fhort syne tried to crown the fleet * 

Ah ! what remains } 

•To hea v'n my muse I then turn your eie. 
There Phaebus verges frae th6 S^ea. 
If he comes wast, or east row we 

It makes no w)iic.h ; 
Good e'en says he to land o' tea 

An' India rich. 

* Author of a poetical description of Edinburgh. f Fcrgusou 
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Poor Scctia too maun hae her Ihare, 
For sic is bis paternal care 
Wha govetns here «n* every where. 

Nor Might mi^giudeii 
Frae.meaoest worm, to that graua sphere 

* That time divides. 

Tte bard tlien ealefiiig into * netaphysictl dfsquisitUa •bout 
the loivest st»g«s of orgAiuBatioB, he proceeds. 

To ca* this life, I wad be laith ; - 
AxC yet it's plain it is no death: 
Pctreficafes, concretioos baith. 

Claim some relation 
XToto, and seem not far beneath 

Weak Vegetation. 

This namelefs something, some degrees 
£hort of kind lile, call't sympathies, 
Attractions or antipathies, 

Ot gravitation, 
Its God's word living (if ye piease,^ 

Through a* creation. 

This is the first Ihort stage frae death : 
Ncxt's vegetation, (hort o° breath : 
Far fhort of reason, they fa* baith. 

Man has them a* 
In «e life which brings him aneath 

A moral law. 

Sae as we rise, still death above. 
We rise in wisdom, pow'r, and love : 
For that's our life. As on these move. 

We neater draw^ 
Perfection*s mark : T'were vain to prove 

This is the law. 

The poet proceeds to give many go od moral advices, and religious 
opinions, which our limits prevent us from specifying. He concludes 
y^^id the following stanza. • 



I , Adiew, my scrap o' rough Scots rhyme, 

I dare na say that ye're sublime. 
Or that ye hae sae well kept time 

As I ihtcndit, 
But wha thinks droU'ry is your crime. 

May try to mend it- 

70f, xyii. o 
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Another poem written in a more elevated strain, has been' trah^niit* 
ed by a dorrespondeht to whom the readers of the Bee have been in- 
debted for many valuab^ articles, requesting that, as the performance 
of a promising yoangmttn, it may be inserted in the Bee ; so that it 
is with great reluctance the Editbr finds iiin^lf obliged to decline 
it ; both on account of the su1)ject, 011 which he wiflies not to en* 
large^ and its- great length which exceeds ^e BfBits appiropriattid' to 
poetical lezercises. He.f:annot howeyet omit the following excerpt 
as a small specimen of the work. It is entitled 

modern Trance 

After having taken a very ettensive stirVey of the present state of 
France; and fh glowing colours depicted many scenes with which 
the public have been distrefsed for a great wiiile past, he addre:^$ 
himself to the pretent rulers -thus, .. .1 

Yet think not, ye who ride u|K)n the wings 
Of mooilh praise, and tread the thrones of kings. 
Your daring souls (hall long their flights explore. 
And still enjoy the honours they adore. ; 

Short is the favour of the fickle crowd ; 
Often It changes as an April cloud. 
Now high in air see guilty Marat rise ; 
Now pierc'd by female hands the caitif dies ; 
Fayette already in the dudgeon's gloom, , 
Laments his sad rie verse and early tomb ; 
Whilst fam'd Dumourier wander^ o*er the world, 
DespisM, unnoticed, as a bubble hurl'd. ' 

And he who graspM at boundlefs sway, Custine, 
Dragg*d unlamented to the guillotine ; 
Brissot degraded : Manuel stabM by those 
Of his own city, where he.sc^ught repose:, 
Coin>oRCE7 wiio ere while the Senate sway'd 
Wanders like Cain, of ev'ry one jafraid : 
Payne in a.quarjry ^ides his trembling head ^ ; 
And blood 'stain*d Orleans soon himseli'must bleed;* 
MARET.and Simonville in prison ^av*d, < . . > 
And Bournonville, by those tHey oft had brav'df 
Fierce Danton, tho* the fAv'rite of the hour, ; 
Arm*d with unbounded dictatorial pow'r, . 

May fret his day upon the murderous stage. 
But fallc he must beneath the people's, rage ; 
Unlefs, perchance, the people he enslave. 
For nought but slavery can the tyrant save. 

* l^e *u^bole city of Paris is built above an immense excavatioff 
farmed by digging '$tonesfof ages past ; in these Payne it is sijH 
»9W conceals himself. 
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I^luded people \ who prefer the rule 
Of perjured traitors^ of the )uiave and fool ! 
What tho' their heads encircles not a crown? 
Their brows still wear the caitifs sullen frown* 
And tho* a monarch '« name ..not grates the ear. 
From Blood' stained tyrants you have more to fear« 
"Who all frotoa base subjection rais d to pow'r 
Bfandilh th^ scourge, and every good devour. 

These lines are spirited ; but whether just or not the reader is. left t^ 
decide. At any rate this above it is hoped will be deemed enough on 
this subJQCt. 

. One who stiles himself.i Hermit, sent long ago the following lines^ 
with several others of the same stamp, which, not having had leisure 
to continue our index indicatorius at the time, were laid aside ; they 
now come in their turn to afibrd some amusement in this hurlp thrum* 
bo collection of ^raps. 



** The bermttjt contolitary rejlection to the poorer eldfs ofbU brethren 

of mankind on bis accidentally seeing in a news paper a dcscrip^ 

tiofz of the female drefses on a late occasion.*' 
. . . ' rf.' ' - • . 
Vanity of vanities sayeth the preacher. 
Than hi»<was never a better teacher. 
Another mentions, sepulchres tbo* painted. 
As with corruption inward strongly tainted ;, 
And a good bard of old talking of female drefi. 
We all well kpow thus did himself ezprefs^ . 
**. In days of old when Kenneth ruled the nation, 
** When trews and Highland plaids were mfu:h in fafliion, 
** Maids did not fence their breasts, with bones of whales^ 
'* But even as nature tauffht they wore their tails, 
^ The scope of all love t Jes and am'rous charms, 
** Is to have Meg claspt naked in oju arms." 
Thus mdLcd Meg as far these toys exceeds. 
As pure devotion heaps of usele^ beads { 
Which must just comfort yield to th' honest poor, -% 
Those guid^ trappings ii^hd cannot procure, « > 

The more that of this gem, they're always sure. 3 

One d»y ^. cock ^rhaps these toys to scorn, 
in place of one pick'd up a barley com ; .' 
Which clearly (hows that what best nature suits, 
Is known by instinct to the very brutes. 

iiftmcdiately it added the (oUowisg addixft to the J^ 
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• " The comic and pathetic here you find> 
Which never iail to influence the mind ; 
And tho' on different subjects hints you see,. 
Allow me yet one thought upon the Bee. 
Its not supposed tiie Bee can food extract 
From ev'ry flirub and herb her view may attract j 
And ^ho* the gardner plants lor h^r profiise, i^ 

l^he's the best judge of what is fit to choose \ > 

And some as Hselefs surely must refuse. 3 

• ^ this is meantp that what's above incios*d 
•file Bee will us^ as (he Ihall be disposed: 
dr if the whole (he chooses to reject, 
The hermit isdisposM not to reflect. 
A9 nothing bene h^ hppeft is $ai<l amiiit, 
Alh>w him oaly farther to say this : 
If (he \$ pleased to* admit his song. 
He'll give her hints quite (hort as it is long. 
But if fdtwM, and mov'd the hermit's iQoan, 
He*ll swear the Bee's turn'd to a perfect dr^e;, 
Or tho' that he (honld oevex belter thrive 
Drives him unwilling to sodie other hive* 
Not you to tire with any further chat, 
The subject fat cxQCeds the lady's cat. 
The one pathetic, aod the ocber comic, 
" The long deserves as well's the (hort lacotiic. 
In (hort-ftft-to the rest he^s quite indiiSereirt ; 
She'll do with them -as seemeth most convenieilti 
To read and burn or put in at ker pleasure 
Now or at any time when most at leisure. 

Several other pieces of the same stamp have been' received 'Which 
are omitted. ... 
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It was ^ in the invirons of Delhi that I made these reflectionsr 
They emboldened mc fo muck that I entered that city in tht eve- 
ning by the gate of Lahore. I first hurried through a long solitary 
meet, formed to the right and left, by houses, with terraces in front, 
supported by arches, under which are the (hp|)$ of various kincs^ 
6r merchandise At due distances, I m9l^»Krith great caravanseras 
stnMlgly boltedv and- vast bazars, oc market piace«, where the most^ 
profound silence reigned. Approaching the interior part9 of the ci- 
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t7, I cToTsed the magnificent quarter of the Osarahfi, sitttateil alon|^ 

the river Gemina» full of palaces and gardens. There every thing 

resottoded with the musical instruments and songs of the bayaderes* 

who were ilaacing bf the light of flambe^ui on the banks of the 

river. I presented myjielf at the gat^ of one of the gardens in ordet 

to enjoy so aggreeable a sight ; but I was puibed back by slaves, 

who» with the k>k>ws of their batons, kept off such wretches as me* 

Hemoving from the quarter of the great, I pafsed several .pagodas^ 

where a great number of unfortunate creatures, prostrate on the ground, 

were abandoning themselves to sorrow. I made haste to flmn the 

sight of these monuments of superstition and of fear. Farther on, the 

piercing cries of mollalis, proclaiming to the (kies the watches of the 

night, apprised me that I was at the foot of the minarets ot a mosque. 

Near by were the factories of the Europeans, with their paviUioos and 

their watchmen, crying incefsantly, kaber dar ! take care of yourselves. 

I next went aloi|| the side of a great building, that I knew to be a 

prison, from the clanking of chains, and the groans^of the prisoners. 

Soon after I heard ihrieks of pain that proceeded from a vast hospital, 

out of which came at the same time carts loaded with dead corpses. 

Travelling along, I met robbers and house-breakers flying along 

the streets, and patroles of the watch running after them ; groups of 

beggajs who, in spite of the blows of the rattan, were begging at the 

gates' of the palaces of the great, some of the off«faUs and remains of 

their feasts ; and every where those unhappy females who art public 

prpstitiil;es in order to procure the means of s^bsistance. In /hcfft, alter 

a long walk in the same street, I arrived at an immense square which 

surrounds the £brtrefs inhabited by the great Mogul. This square was 

filled with the tents of the rajahs or nabobs of his guard, and their 

legimeots, distinguifhed from each other by flambeaux, colours, and 

jong canes adorned- with cow tails of the kingdom of Thibet. A large 

trench^Iled with water, and fenced with artillery, as well as the square, 

ran quite round the fortrcls. By the light of the fire belonging to the 

guard I considered the towers of this castle, which rose to the clonds 

%n^ the extent of the ramparts,, the length otf which was kst in the 

horizon. I (hould hav« wiflied much to enter it;, bat some great 

kor^hs laMldxips hung upon posts removed ^ery desire of setting my 

foot in it.- I therefore stopped at one of its eKtremeties, near some 

hlack slaves, who permitted me to rest myself beside the fire round 

^hich they were seated* Thenqe I considered the imperial palace • 

^ I said to myself, is this thei^ the abade 'fd the happiest of the 
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ados ot men ? Is it to obiaia his fa^cmr that so iA%t\y priests of diffci- 
rent religions preach obedience to him ; for his glorj that so mtny 
ambafsadors arrive ; for his treasures that so many province are ez^ 
hbusted ; for hid pleasure that so many caravani travel ; and for his 
s^urity that s6 many armed men watch in silence during the 
night? 

•While I was milking these reflections flibuts of joj' filled the square ; 
and T saw pafs eight camels adOnied i^th splendid trappings. I 
learned that they were loaded with the heads of rebels which the 
generals of the great Mogul had ^ent hiin from, the province of Decan^ 
where one of his sons, whom he had made governor of it, had been 
carrying on a war against him fbr three years. A little after arrived 
Ht full speed, a courier mounted on a dromedary. 6e came with the 
news of the lo(s of a city on the frontiers of India, by tlie treason of 
its governor delivered up to the king of Persia. Scarcely was this cou- 
rier past when another, sent by the governor of Ben|fcl, came in with 
the neWs, that .sohie Europeans, to whom, (for the benefit of trade,) 
the emperor had granted leave to cstablifli a factory at the mouth of 
tht Cranges, had thdre built a fost, and had made themselves master^ 
of the navigation of that river. Some moments after the arrival of 
these two couriers, there came out of the castle an oificer at the hit'di 
of a detachment of the guards. He had the Mogul's older to go in* 
to the quarter of the omrahs, and* to bring three of the chief of them, 
loaded with chains, accused of holding intelligehce with the enemies 
ofthe state. The evening befote he had caused to be arrested t mollah 
who in one of his sermbns had spoken fayourably df th6 king of Per* 
sil,and had plainly said that the emperor was an infidel,' because, con- 
trary to the law of Mahomet, he drank ^ine. In Ihort it was afiirm. 
ed that he had caused to be strangled, and cast into the demma, one 
of his wi^es and two captains of the guards, chnvtctedbf having been 
concerned in the rebellibn of His son. While I was reflecting on thes6 
tr^^gical events, a long column of fife burst Suddenly fron^ the kitchens 
of the seraglib ; its volunies of smoke mixed with the clouds, and its 
Ted light ihone bright upon the towers of the fortrefs,' iti trenches, the 
quare, the minarets 6i the city, and extended as far as th^^orizon. 
Immediately th6 great kr^le drums, the karnas or great hfl|||^ois of 
the guard, sounded the alatm with a terrible noise ; squadrons of ca- 
valry spread in the city, forcing the doors ofthe houses near the castle ' 
and compelling with heavy laflies of korahs, their inhabitants to run 
to alsist in extinguiflung t&e ^e. I experieneed myself too, h^W 
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^ingeroQS to the little is the neighbourhood of the great. The 
jg;reat are like the fire, which scorches even those who throw incense 
•into it; if they approach too near it. I wiihed to make off; but all 
the entrances of the square were Ihut. It had been impofsible for 
me to get out of it, if it had not been, that, |>y the providence of God, 
.the place ipehere I was happened to be hard by the seraglio. As the 
(eunuchs were carrying off the ladies on elephants, they facilitated 
ttiy escape ; fpr if the guards every where by the lafbes of their 
whips o|>liged people to come to the relief of the castle, the elephants 
by the blayrs of their trunks, forced them to get out ot their way. 
Thus, one w^hile pursued by the one, and as oft pulhed back by the 
ether, I got out of this terrible chaos; and by the bright Ihining light 
of the conflagration, 1 gained the other extremely of tlie suburbs, 
where, in some wretched hovels, far from the great, the inhabitaut^ 
in peaceful repose, rested from all theii: tpil "piere I hegan to re- 
cover my breath I said to myself, ** Well then* I have seen a city ! 
I have seen the residence of the sovereign of, the nations. Ah ! how 
few sovereigns are not themselves slaves ! Even in the time of repose 
they are the slaves of voluptuousncfs, ambition, superstition, and ava- 
rice : even when asleep, they have reason to be afraid of a crowd of 
wretches and rogues with which they are encompafsed ; robbers, beg- 
gars, courtlsans, incendiaries» and even their soldiers, their noble^ and 
their priests. What mu^t a city be then during the day ? The evils to 
^^h man is subjected^ increase with his enjoyments. How much 
is the emperor to be pitied then m whom they are all united ! He has 
reason to dread civil and foreign wars ; and even the means of his de- 
fence, and of his consolation, his generals, his guards, his moUahs, 
his wives, and his children. The ditches and ramparts of his fortrefs 
cannot defenicl him from the phantoms ot superstition ; nor can his 
elephants with all their trappings, keep at a distance, or drive away 
cafes. For my part I fear nothing of that sort ; no tyrant has any 
power over my body, or over my mind. I can serve God according 
to my conscience, and I have nothing to dread from any man, if I tor- 
tncnt not myself: in truth a paria'is lefs miserable than an emperor, 
^hile I wa^peaking these words the tears rulhed into my eyes, and 
falling on j^Bknees I thanked heaven which in order to instruct me 
tQbear mistortunes, had fhewn me dlstrefs more intolerable than my 
(Rwn. 

I * • To be continued. 
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Slight notices of Touloh. 
Toulon is the finest naval arsenal in France ; and perhaps the most 
complete one in the universe : its fortifications towards the sea are so 
stron;^, and the accefs into the harbour so narrow, and so well defen- 
ded bj batteries of heavy cannon, as to make it be deemed nearly im. 
pregnable on that side. Towards the land the fbrtiiications, tho^oot s6 
formidable, are strong, and capable of withstanding a powerful attaclr. 
But the greatest strength of the place consists in the nature of the 
ground that surrounds it ; which is every where so difficult as to ren- 
der any approach to it extremely hazardous. 

It is situated in a valley surrounded by high grounds on the west, 
^north, and partly on the east ; which are at such a distance as, one ex- 
cepted, not to command the town. The only accefs to this tatley from 
the westward is by two narrow defiles, through onfc of which pafsestfr^ 
road to Marseilles, and tiie other to Aix. The$e defiles are com- 
manded by^ high ground strongly fortified, which may be easily defen- 
ded against a much superior force. * 

Supposing these pafses te be carried, the plain in which the ap- 
proaches to the town must be made, is open on the south to an arm of 
the sea which forms what tney call the outer harbour^ Where the wa^ 
ter is so deep that ships of war can lay their sides close to the fhore ; 
and it is commanded on the north by some strong batteries«erectednp- 
onthe face of the northern hills, so that the afsailants must be flaiuced 
both on the right and on the left until these batteries be silenced, 
and the diips commanded by a superior force. I 

Towards the east the valley is more open. Through it pafses the 
road to Nice ; and though the ground is there in some places^wam- 
py and unfavourable for military approaches, yet in the year^-c747 
when It was last besieged, this appeared to be its weakest side, tn 
which account a strong regular fort has been erected upon an emi' 
nence that commands at the same time the entrance to the town, and 
even the town itself, whose naval arsenal is t^ithin the range of its 
guris, and open to them, so that till that fort be taken xk) approach 
can be made to the town on that side ; and as the safety ftf that town 
depends on the pofsefsion of that fort, every device h as bife adopted 
to render it impregnable. This is the iottMalgue mentioned in Loid 
Hood's dipatches as being put under the command of the gallant c'ffp'' 
tain Elphinstofi. On this side too the town has the additional deience of 
mines, which extend to the distance of more than a mile from its walls* 

Erratum. 
In page 41 introduction near the bottom some words have been (U- 
cidentally misplaced ; "it ought to be read ** Tsaritstty the technical 
ivord denoting the TsarU *vt(ife^ as well as a female excercising royal" 
tVy and Tsareevitcbf &c. 
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Thoughts on what i* called varieties^ or dif- 
ferent BREEDS OF DOMESTIC AKIMaLs, SUGGEST- 
ED BT READING DR P^LLAs's ACCOUNT OF RUSSIAN 
SHEEP — BT THE EDITOR. 

HE only rule that hais pitherto been adopted bjT 
naturalists to mark the distinction between a speciet 
and a variety is, that thb.igh different species of a- 
nimals of the same genus maj be brought to breed to- 
gether, as the horse and the afs, jet the animals 
thus produced i are not prolific ; whereas the proge- 
ny arisiog from an intermixture of different varieties 
of the same species^ are themselves equally prolific as 
the parents from ^hidh they sprang. Adhering to 
this rule Dr Pallas, very properly, calls all the kinds 
of sheep yet known, only varieties of the same species 
of animal, because he has found that the mixed pro« 

« 

geny of the whole are prolific. 

Naturalist? however ^have not Stopped here. In 
their desire for simplification they have gone a step 

toL. xvii. JP 
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farther, and are now in general disposed to maintain 
that all the varieties^ properly so called, have bceh 
-produced hy accidejital deviations oijly froniow^ pa- 
rent animal, which they believe has originally con- 
stituted the whole of each indivual species ; they of 
course endeavour, in most cases, to condescend upon 
some one of these varieties as having been the origi- 
nal from which all the others have sprung. In botli 
these last afsumptions however, they seem to go far- 
ther than facts hitherto well authenticated can au- 
thorise them: they reason here at best only from 
probabilities ; from which no inferences can be admit- 
ed as certain i iand as there are probabilities, perhaps 
equally strong against the opinion they have adopt- 
ed, as for it, the safest course in this case would seem 
to be, at least, to suspend our opinion for the present, 
and to decline drawing any certain conclusion, ^ill 
the facts necefaary for giving authenticity to any o- 
pinion shall have been fully ascertained. 

Buffon^ who is the least scrupulous of all modern 
naturalists, has bepn the most forward to decide in 
this, as in many other cases. He does not so mucb 
as condescend to admit that there can be a doubt in 
this case ; but on all occasions afsumes it as a certain- 
ty, that all the varieties of one species have been de- 
rived from one parent ; and boldly raises upon that 
supposition many practical inferences, which if his 
theory fjiould prove to be unfounded, might lead to 
very important errors ; so that it is not a matter of 
idle curiosity to investigate this question. 

Among the varieties of the same species of animak 
we find very ..great and ^riking diversities i^ jrc- 
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spect of size, qualities, appearence, natural instincts 
and faculties. Between the largest sised mastiff 
clog for exatnple, and the smallest lap dog, when 
both are ivell fed, and at fall growth, the difference is 
aot, I should suppose, lefs than as ten to one of absolute 
weight. The bounds properly so called, po&efses the 
sense of smelling in the highest perfection, so that he 
purfaes his game invariably bj^he scent* The gaze 
licund on the other hand, is perfeptlj destitute of that 
sense in regard to the discrimination of game,* and 
pursues it invariably bj the eye only ; whence hi^ 
name. The pointer and the spaniel though both pof- 
sefsing the sense of smelling in great perfection, ap 
well as the hound, are endowed with instincts very 
different ; and exercise the sense of smell ea^h in 91* 
way peculiar to its kind. The pointer and the (hep- 
herd's dog can be each taught their lefson in theit 
own stile with equal facility ; bat the one can never 
be brought farther than to act by a sort of mechai|i- 
cal impulse, Steadily to one point, while the other 
can be taught to act in some measure like a reason* 
ing animal, who is authorised to vary his conduct as 
circumstistnces require ; and does so accordingly 11 
some cases with a cautious discretion, that exceeds 



- * Here a distinction takes place, somewhat aaalogous to what is ob- 
«ctved to t»kc place among men, with respect to the discrimination 
of musical sounds. A man may have the sense of hearing sufficiently 
acute, yet t»e totally destitute oi an .ear for music. The greboun4 
♦00 poi'-efes, I believe, the sense of smelling in. some cases sufficiently 
•trong, yet is not able by that mea^s to trace his game. 
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even some of tl^e haman race*. Some varieties, o t 
clogs take to the water easily, while others avoid it 
with much care: Some only houl tike the hound, others 
jbark almost incefsantlj, as the lap dog ; others like 
the grehound seldom let their voice be heard ; and 
others, are entirely mute. To enumerate all .the di^ 
versities would be tiresome ; but this slight iketcl|. 
ought to be suiEcient^o make one hesitate in admits 
ting, without proof, that such prodigious diversities 
fliould all have been the progeny of one common piH 
rent. 

Were these diversities only casual and apt to.yary, 
it might be n^ore easy for us to give faith to the hy-» 
potheses ; but this is not the case. Experience hath 
jfuUy proved, that any one breed may be kept per-» 
fectly uncontaminated for any length of time, with 
idl its distinctive peculiarities entire^ merely by pre-^ 

* Of the sagacity of dog9 mai^y instances might be adduced; bat 
noDie that I hajre eTer,inet with can equal th^ following instances of 
the ^agacitf of a ihepherd's dpg ; the owner himself Jiaving been hang, 
ed some years ago for sheep stealing, the following facts, among o- 
thers respecting the dog, were authenticated by evidence on his trials 
^K^en the man intended to steal any sheep, he did not do it lumself^ 
but detached hi| dog to perform the bu^inefs. With this view, unde^ 
pretext of looking at the iheep, with an intention to purchase them, hQ 
went through the ilock with his dog at hisfoot, to whom he secretly gav6 
a signal so as to let him know the indiyidjialthe wanted, to the ndm- 
ber of perhaps ten or twelve, out of a ^ock of some hundreds ; he then 
Wfsnt away, and from a distance of several miles, sent back the dog by 
himself in the night time, who picked out the individual sheep that 
had been pointed out to him; — separated them from the flock, and 
drove them before him by himself, for the distance often or twelve 
miles t^l he cane up with his master, to whOk^e delivered up his 
- e. • ■'■•' ■^ ' • \ 
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Tenting an iatermiztare bj copulation. Nor is this 
aU : it 26 also known that if such intermixture be per* 
mitted, th« descendants will undoubtedlj be a mixed 
bj;eed, evidently participating of the qualities and ap« 
pearences of both its parents. Between a hound and 
a grehoundy a mongrel breed is obtained which pof- 
sefses the sense of smelling, though in a lefs degreo 
than, the one, and the faculty of fleetnefs in a lefs de« 
gree than the other, of its parents ; and its whole ex* . 
ternal appearance evidently indicates at first sight, the 
compound of the stock from whence it has descended* 
The same thing is observable in txtxj other mon- 
grel breed i and after the distinctive qualities have 
been thus blended together, it does not seem 
pofsible ever to separate them, so as to obtain once 
more a breed from that progeny, which ihall pofsefs 
the original qualities of either of ttie parents pure. 
This naay be indeed nearly effected, by crofsing re- 
peatedly with a pure^ individual, of the unmixed 
breed througl^ oiany generations ; by wh^li means 
the qualities which were once ^^^a//^ blended, wiljl 
))ecome so unequally mixed, as that one of them 
flxall not be discernible \ just as an equal mixture of 
J&ilk and water might, by frequent addition^ of pure 
yrater, have the milk so much 4^Iute4 as to be totally 
imperceptible. 

Now, in this last case, whether is it more natural 
for me to suppose, when I see the two fluids, milk 
and water, perfectly distinct, that these fluids were o- 
riginally separate and distinct things, or to believe that 
both the milk and the water had beeit the same thing 
originally, and by some wonderful procefs, of which 
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vre had seen no example, but much the reverse, hact 
spontaneously separated, and in tirpe become two dis- 
tinct fluids, both of which we are sure, inevitably to 
lose, if ever they fliall be suffered to mix together 
again ? The production of distinct breeds of animal s, 
is equally contradictory to the whole of the exp«ri- 
ence we have had in the breeding of domestic ani- 
mals. It is easy for us when we please to adult e- 
rate any breed ; but it totally exceeds onr power af- 
ter such adulteration to recover the pure breed «- 
gain. 

If, with a view to enlarge our ideas on this head, 
we go to vegetables, in regard • to the varieties of 
which, philosophers entertain nearly the same opini- 
ons, we fhall find among those that are called varie^^ 
ties vtxy great diversities, so as to constitute severa^ 
distinct clafses. 

In one clafs, for example, among which may be 
ranked the common potatoe,* we find that plants ob- 
tained fram seeds are disposed to sport infinitely ; and 
none of the progeny can ever be expected to be found 
exactly of the same kind with the parent stock ; so 
that if that stock be not propagated otherwise than 
by seeds, it will be lost never to be recovered.* Ma- 
ny plants belong to this clafs, as pinks, carna- 
tions, &c. 

Another clafs of plants, which are equally stiled 
varieties are not liable to sport, or indeed to inter- 
mingle at all in breeding, but continue to propagate 
their own kind by seeds without variation. No 

I* Sec Bath society papers, vol. vi. 
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msui I believe ever had a white pea from a gray, or 
a gray from a white. If wl ite pease perfectly un« 
mixed with graj* are sown, it is well knoWa the 
whole of the produce will be white, and so of gray : 
maoj' plants also belong to this clafs. 

A third cla&, like that of animals, maj be raised 

by seeds either pure and unadulterated, or mixed and 

of a mongrel breed, at pleasure. Cabbages afford a 

acted instance of this sort : white or red cabbages 

may be reared from seeds without degenerating, for 

any length of time, if the two kind:? be kept at a 

great distance from each other ; but .fliould a white 

cabbage be allowed to perfect its seeds in the neigh* 

bourhood of red cabbages producing seeds at the 

same time, a mongrel kind would rise from these 

seeds, which would not be pure white, nor distinct 

red, but a pale red compounded of the two. Early 

and late cabbages ;. which are very distinguiihable 

from each other in several respects, b.si les earline£i« 

are adulterated in the same manner. Savojs in like 

manner may be blended thus alsQ with cabbages or 

other greens. In fhort, the peculiarities affecting this 

clafs of plants, are precisely, similar to thos^ affecting 

different breeds of dogs, and other animals ; so that 

ivhen once a mongrel breed has been obtained, there 

iv no recovering the true sort, but by a fre(h import 

tation of uncontaminated seeds, though the mongrel 

&brt may be preserved as long as you please by pro* 

pagating it by itself. 

' The inference I would draw from these facts, (and 
i>tber clafses^ of plants might be namedj is, that 
^ince we find naturalists haye overlooked soiQe rerjr 
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obvioas peculiarities of plants^ which affect those di« 
versities that have bren called varieties ^ thej majr 
have in like manner overlooked other peculiarities 
that maj occasion striking diversities among ant* 
mais, which have been called varieties : and as thi9 
subject has never yet been thoi'oaghly investigated, 
ic behooves us to be cautious in admitting general 
conclusions. 

With regard to dogs, which as being well known 
to every one, are a fie object for illustration, we 
•ee, that let a small lap dog, and a large mastifiT 
be fed with the same food and tended With the same 
care, the one discovers no symptoms of increasing in 
size or diminiihing it more than the other. Let them 
be* carried from one country to another, they e- 
qually preserve their original distinctive qualities^ 
without any farther change than the climate may 
|>erhap3 produce; which equally seems to affect all the 
varieties of this animal. Never was there adopted 
an hypothesis more truly absurd than that of 
Buffbn in this respect. Nor was there ever made 
such a barefaced attempt to try how far the credu^^ 
lity of mankind could lead them astray in deference t9 
a great name, in direct contradiction to facts which 
fall immediately under the cognisance of every man 
who pleases but to open his eyes, and look right befof e 
him, as in those bold and unfounded afsertion« which 
he has ben pleased to make, with, regard to the trans- 
formation of dogs, from one variety into another« 
Yet these opinions have been inadvertantly transcribe 
ed many times by learned naturalists,- without one 
jgrmptom of 4oubt or hesitatioiu 
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The fhepherd's dog Mr Buffbn considers as the pa- 
rent-stock from which all the diflPerent varieties have 
been produced, bj a change of climate, education^ 
food, and other circumstances. ** This animal (he 
observes^ still continues pretty nearly in its ori- 
ginal state among the poor in temperate climates. 
Being transported into colder regiohs, he becomes 
smaller, as among the Laplanders ; but becomes 
** more perfect in Iceland, Rufsia, and Siberia^ 
*' where tjie climate is lefs rigorous, and the people 
*' more civilized." But if there is a difference itt 
the dogs of these countries, it can scarcely be owing 
to the cause afsignedj as the climate of Lapland is as 
mild as that of a great part of Siberia, and the inha* 
bitants perhaps more civilized. * 

'* The (hepherd's dog, (he farthet observes), i£ 
*' transported to temperate climates, and among peo« 
^' pie entirely civilized^ such as England, France, 
^' or Germany, becomes divested of his savage air, 
*' his pricked ears, his long thick hair, and from the 
** influence of climate and education will become a 
f' buU-dog, a mastiff*, a beagle, or a hound." -^ 
But if this were the case, whence (hould it hap* 
pen that we in Britain have the race Of ihepherd's 
dogs ,in as great perfection as any where else, and 
the mastiff*, bull-dog, hounds £cc. in equal perfec- 
tion ; and can preserve the breeds of each of these 
kinds as distinct from one another^ as if they had 
been bred in the most distant corners of the earth ? 

^* The hound, the terrie , and small*spotted set. 
*' ting-dog, he considers as of the same family ; and 
** afser(s, thdt they are oftesi all produced at tlA 
VOL. xvii« (L 
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/ same litter, although the bitch fliould have been 

»• covered with only one kind of dog." 1 ast 

the rcadct, if ever be kilew a single instance ,wlicrfc 
this happened? 

• " The hound, (he farther observes), if transport- 
'* ed into Spain or Barbary, where the hair of afi 
•• animals becomes soft and long, will be converted 
•* into the land and water spaniel; — and when these 
** are again brought back to Britain," instead of re- 
turnitig to their former state of a hound, •* they be- 
** come tne smUl fliagged dog."— Bat who does 
hot know, that spaniels continue to be bred in Bri- 
fain for ages without degenerating in the smallest de- 
gree ? 

We have seen above, that the mastiff, bull-dog", 

beagle^ and hound, to which maybe added the terri- 
-er and small setting-dog, are all produced in Britain 
from the fbepherd*s dog transported from cold cli- 
mates.—^—'* But this mastiff dog, (he observes), 
♦* when carried to the north," deserts his original fa- 
mily, and •'* becdmes the large Danifh dog ; — and 
-•* when - transported to the south, becomes a grey- 
-••" hound. The same transported into Ireland, the 
^* Ukrain, Tartary, Epirus, and Albania, becomes 
**i th6 great wolf-dog, known by the name of the 
•♦ Irijb dog^ which is the largest of all dogs." 
Thus he makes the fhepherd's dog, when transport- 
ed from the north to Britain, become a mastiff; and 
that agaiti, when remanded back to the north, instead 
of^returning to its original state of a fhepherd's dog, 
becomes a large Danifli dog-; — which again brought 
^ftck to BirHain, its* original country, instead of a- 
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mastiff, becoxnesr a greyhound; which by another 
diange of cUoaate* scarce perceptible, is metamor- 
phosed into the large Iriih dog—^-These surprising 
transformations might figure very well, in OvLd; but- 
do not tally quite so well with the character of a phi* 
losophic natural historian* 

*• The bull-dog, (he farther goes on), when trans- 
*** ported into Denmark, becomes the little Danife 
<^ dog ; and this little Danifli dog, sent into warm 
" cUvnates, becomes the Turkilh dog without hair." 

— In the last paragraph, we saw the mastiff in H 

Aorthexn climate encr^a^e in «ize, and become the 

large Danifh dog :-~here his brother the bull do]^, 

by a like change of place, dwindles into the small 

Danilh dog.- r^How it fhould h^ppeu, that the same 

change of climate (hpuld produce changes so diame- 

• trically opposite, remains to be explained*— -When 

this little Danifli dog, however is ^ent back to milder 

plimates again, he does not recover his former siz^Ci 

ot grow larger, like the mastiff; but by andther 

metamorphosis, altogether as extraordinary, be* 

.comes the naked Turkifh dog. The hound, the 

full brother of this mastttf, we saw on a form,er oc* 
.Caslbn; when carried to the warm coast of Barbary, 
got a coat of longer faatr, and became a spaniel ; 
this one loses his hair enti^el3^.' 

Can any thing be more contrary to* reason, expe- 
rience, and facts that "cyerj man has before hia 
eyes every day in his life, than the above hypo*. 

thesis! 

it is humiliating for the pride of man^ who 

plumeb himself on the superioritiMit reason to, ra- 

9 
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mark this— And it is mortifying lor modern phtlo« 
sophj which affects to be founded on experience and 
aiccurate observation of facts alone, to point out such 
things : but truth ought in all cases to be adher- 
ed to, 

iTo be e^ntmued. 



IVAN CZAROWITZ, 
Or the jcose without prickles, that stings not. 

^^ Talk, 

Written by' her imperial ^JUjesty. 
Continued Jrom p. Bj 9 and concluded 

Not far from thii? thej spied the hous^ of a pea* 
lanty surrounded bj seyera^ acres of well cultivated 
ground, on which were growing several kinds of 
corn, as rye, oats, (larlej, buck wheat, &.c. Some 
of this corn was ripening, and soxne only springing 
up. A littlp farther they $aw a meadow on which 
horses, cows, and il^eep were grazing. Thej found 
the landlord with ^ watering pan in his |iand, with 
which he was watering the cucumbers and cabbag- 
es set by his wife. The children were employed in 
clearing away the uselefs weeds from among the gar- 
den stuffs. Kafsudok addrefsed them : '^Godbe with 
you good people J" They answered, ^ thank you young 
gentlemen ; 'and they made a distant bow to the Cza-p 
rowitz as to a stranger; but in a friendly manner 
fbej addrefsed Rafsudock : * Be so kind as to go in^ 

»^ ■** «... --v. 
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to our dwelling : jour mother the Sultana lores ua« 

Tisits^ usy and does not neglect us.' * Rafsudok con«' 
sented and with Ivan wentintothejard. In the middle 

of the yard there stood an old and loftj oak, under, 
which was a broad and clean scraped bench, with a 
table before it* The laudladj and her daughter-in- 
law spread a table ^loch, and placed on the table a 
bowl of butter milk, and another with poached eggs : 
thej set down also a difh of l^ot pancakes, soft boil- 
?^ ^SK^t s^d i^ th^ tniddle a good bacon ham. Thej 
l>rough.t brown bread, and set down to tvcrj one a 
can of t&weet milk ; and by way of desert, presented 
freib cucumbers, and cranberries, f with honey. 
The landlord prefsed them to eat. The travellers, 
3«rho were hungry, found every thing excellent, and 
during supper talked wjth the landlord and landlady, 
who told them how healthily, happily , and quietly 
they lived, and in all abundance suitable to their 
condition ; pafsing their time in country work, and 
oyercoiniiig every want and difficulty by industry* 
After spppcr they, spread on the same bench mats, 
and Rafsudok and Ivan p^it their cloaks on the mats. 
Jhe landlady gave to' each a pillow with a clean 
pillow.slip ; so they lay dpwn, and being tired they 
^oon fell asleep, 

* May not this have been meant as a disguised (ketch of the august 
painter herself, who is said to be very condescending and kind to 
Such of her subjects as are industrious, particularly in the line of agri- 
jculture. 

tXhc berries named is kluickva, but as I dont know the Englifli 
lume I have substituted cranberries, brusnika. 
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, In the morning they got up at daj break, and 
having thanked their landlord, who would have no- 
thing for their lodging, they pursued their journey. 
Having got about half a mile, they heard the sound 
of the bag pipe. Ivan wanted to go nearer; but 
R^sudok hinted that the bagpipe would lead them 
out of their way. Curiosity got the better of Ivan, 
and he went up to the bagpipe 5 but when he' saw the 
mad pranks of disfigured drunkards staggering about 
the piper, he was terrified, and threw himself into 
the arms of Rafsudok, who carried him back to 
the road. 

Having pafsed through a grove they saw a 
i^teep hill. Rafsudok told Ivan that the rose with- 
out prickles that stings not grew there. Ivan, op- 
prefsed with the heat of the «un, grew tired ; he be- 
gan to fret,— isaid there was no end to that road, -^how 
far it is ! and aiked if they could not find a nearer 
way, Rafsudok answered, that he was carrying 
him the^ nearest way, and that difficulties are only 
to be overcome by patience. ^The Czarowitz in ill 
humour cried out ; perhaps Ifliall find the way mj- , 
self,— waved his hand, doubled his pace, and separat- 
ed him^lf from his guide. 

Rafsudok remained behind and followed slowly in 
$ilence. The child, entered a market town where 
there were few who took notice of him, for it was a 
market day, and every body was engaged in busi- 
nefs in the market place. The Czarowitz wander* 
ing among carts and noisy traders, began to cry. 
One person,, who did not know him, pafsed by, an(f 
seeing him crying said to him : ** Have done crying 
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you little whelp, withoiK you we have noise enougli 

here.** At that very moment Rafsudok had overta* 

ken him. The Czarowitz complained that t*iey 

had called hizn wheip ; Raf^udok said not a 'd 

but conducted him out of the crowd. Wfien ivaa 

asked hina y^hy he did not talk with him as for* 

merlj, Rafsudok answered, •* You di^iot ask mf 

** advice but -went to an improper plac^Rind so dont 

" be offended if you did not fiad the people to your 

•' mind." Rafsudok wiftied to prolong his speech 

^hen they met a man, rjot over young, but of an 

fcgreeable appearance, surrounded with a great many 

boys* As Ivan was curious to know every thing; 

he called one of the boys, alid asked who the man 

was. •• This man is, our master,- said the boy, we 

** have got our lefson aud are going to take a walk * 

*' but pray where are you going ?'* The Czarowit2 

told him that they were seeking the rose without 

prickles, that stingy not. ** I have heard, said the 

** ^y» from our master, an explanation of the rose 

** without prickles, that stings not. This flower 

^' signifies nothing more than virtue. Some people 

** think to find it by going bye ways ; but nobody 

*' c^n get it unlefs he follows the streight road ; and 

*' happy is he thatT by an honest firnyiefs can overcome 

^* ail the difficulties of that road. You see before 



. * The Czarina may be supposed here also to allude to one of her 
own favourite institutions, that of free schools over alL her dominions, 
on a plan equally simple and comprehensive, which my informant says 
Ws been attended with the happiest effects. I an: promised an account 
of that useful institution which ihall be laid before the readers of tlus 
trwk* EJit. 
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*^ jou the hill on wliich grows the. rose without pric«> 
'* kles that stings not ; but the road is steep and full | 
*' of rocks." Having said this he took his leave and j 
went after his master. 

Ivan and his guide went streight to the hill, and 
found a narrow and rocky track on which thejr walk? A 
ed with difl^ultj. Thej therjs met an old man and \ 
woman in ^^^te, both of a respectable appearancei 
who 3trecched out their staffs to them and said» 
*' support yourselves on our staffs and you will not ^ 
**' stumble." The people thereabouts told them 
that the name of the first was Honesty, and of the* 
other Truth. 

Having got to the .foot of the hill^ leaning on th6 
staffs, they were obliged to scramble from the track 
by the branches, and so from branch to branch they 
got at length to the top of the hill, where they found 
the rose without prickles that stings not. They 
had no sooner pulled the . fiowjsr^ than music wag 
heard in a neighbouring temple ; and it was e- 
very where spread,abroad that the Czarowitz Ivao 
at so tender an age had found the rose without . 
prickles ~that stings not. He made haste to the 
Han with the flower^ and the Han dismifsed him 
to the Czar. The Czar was so Well pleased with 
the arrival of the Czarowitz and his succ^s, that 
he forgot all his anxiety and grief. The Czar, the 
Czarina and all the people became daily more folid 
of the Czarowitz, because he daily advanced in virJ 
tue. Here the tale ends, and who know^ better, let 
him tell another* 
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, Sir, To ibe Editor of tb€ Bi$. 

It win give me pleasure if this Qiort paper lliall ap* 
^ar to jovL Worthy of a jplace in your useful mis* 
WHany. A Strakoer. 

A VISION. 

DuRii^G the troiiblesome times of the last century^ 

It gentle tnan of the royal party was obliged from 

lome brivate businefs, to travel into a distant part 

of the country. Beiof overtaken by a violent 

itorili, he took (helter under the hospitable roof of a 

iriendy With whom he had been familiarly acquaint- 

cd in the early period of life* After a comfortable 

TtiTeihnient, and a ibort account of what had befaU 

ten him kxnte the tinie of their separation^ he turn« 

ed the conversation to politics, and ezprefsed with 

mnch fbr^e and animation, his apprehensions of the to« 

tal destruction of (xreat Britain. Benevoliis, (for 

luch was the name of his kind entertainer,) heard 

\am with |>leasure, and joined in execrating those 

^enes to which they had been constrained tb bear 

l^itnefs. But, added this good man, t am per* 

taaded, that all will jret be well,— ^that froni the a- 

narchy and confusion which ndw desolate our bor« 

Siers, there wiJil arise a constitution more perfect 

dian has ever fallen to the lot of any people. Upon 

seeing astbniihinent spread itielf oh the countenance 

of his gue^t^ he proceeded to check the doiibt which 

thad begun to rbe in his fadind. 

" Al though I am not the dupe of supersHtion^ 
)^ot apt to be deceived by the creaiur^ of iniai^ina* 
^i.kvU; il 
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tion, jet the circumstance which I am now to xt" 
late, made a deep an indelible imprefsion on mj 
mind. One evening, a few weeks ago, I wis nae- 
4itating on the distracted: ^nd. melancholy state of 
the nation. Mj thoughts were insensibly carried 
farther. I considered the condition of man under 
the various fornos of gove^rimient which have exist- 
ed. I viewed hinit groaning under the yoke of dcs- 
J)Cti$m. I saw the inhabitants of a large country, 
the slaves of one insignificant fellow creature, com* 
pelled to receive his will as a law, forced to obejf 
the most tyrannical mandates. I beheld the .inno« 
cent man dragged from his family, denied an oppor« 
tunity of vindicating" himself from the accusations of 
his enemies, perifliing under the stroke of the eze« 
cutioner. I beheld the good citizen, who by ho- 
nest industry, had gained a competent fortune, de« 
prived of the fruit of his labours, and thrown withv^ 
out a friend upon a hard hearted world. 

♦' I'ired with this fhocking picture, I turned, to one 
of an opposite kind. I saw a people uncontrolled by 
.authority a prey to unbounded licentiousncfs. My 
blood froze with horror. Thousands fell butchered 
at the pleasure of a demagogue. Virtue hid its head. 
]£very thing sacred was trampled under foot. 

*'I thought on Sparta. Its harfli restrain|Jll suited 
to the nature of man, far lefs to the manQ^s of the 
present time, filled me witU disgust. I looked on 
Athene the seat of the arts. There .conjblnual fac- 
Vions raged ; merit and patriotism were the infalli*. 
ble conductors to ignominy and ruin. Rome, the 
hiistrefs cf the wbrld^ struggled wHh internal dit 
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gentiofi. . They who started the friends of the plebe|<« 
{uis, allured bj the prospects that flat;terQd ambUin 
pn« too often betrayed their pau^Cf and JQined ifsim 
with their cruel (^preftors* ' . . 
( ^* My spirits wejrenoi^ sunk in the deepest dejec- 
tion. Is man, I exclaimed, born to be the sport of 
misery ;— ^jnu&t the social unjon be cemented only by 
blood ? • ^ 

** The weight that hung over my mind overc^tne^ 
me, and I fell into a prbfgund sleep. While wrap^i^ 
ped in it, a female more beauteous than the d'.agh* 
ters of men seemed to stand he Fore me* Sweetnefs 
beamed from her countenance ; music flowed from 
her jtongue. After casting on me a look of ineffa^. 
Ue mildnefsy ihe thus broke > ience* The angel of 
liberty, O mortal, has co ue from heaven to soothe 
thy troubled soul, to wipe from thy breast the im« 
prefsions made by the past, by ffaewing you whajt 
is yet to come. Long, employed in higher. regions, 
have I resisted the prayers of the sons of the dust, 
and deigned not to look on this terrestrial scene. 
But ere long, will I return to thy happy land, and 
pour down upon its; inhabitapts |the richest of my 
blefsings. Guided by my influence, its monarch fhall 
no longer wifli to 3 way the sceptre of opprefsion^ - 
His will jj^e Xhe delightful taik of defending and pro^ 
tecting his subjects, as a father the children of his 
love. ' The nobles, under whose rod thv ancestors 
Were humbled, fhall forget their haughty insolence, 
and guard alike the rights of t be* sovereign and the 
people. The commons, conscious ' of their dignity, 
Jball lift their voice, — fliall guard by their wise de^ 
fre^s the happinefs they enjoy, fhall give to the nc* 
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ceisities'of the state from their inexhanstible .trci^ 
snres* lo eyenr prayer, that ascends to heairen^ 
tbbae in every daft )^iU*{soUr forth their gratitude^ 
that it has been given them' to live under a Britiia 
ciinstttuti^n. T^ose night j nations to wfaoiti this 
island how appears coifieoiptihle, will regard it ivithi 
wonder and envy,— ^will admire and wifli for diat pro* 
sperity, for that true liberty, whieh tliey will long 
be unable to attain. While thankfulhefs warihs the 
breasts of Briii/b snbjucts^ J wSll be their frien4 
and protector: but if in th^ bclight of thei^ 
glory, they mdrmur aiid repine ; if duped by' trt^ 
they listen to' those who'wbnld wiih to destroy themj 
soon will I leave, th^in forever«.-«.sooh will they b^ 
pliinged in oalamity from which' they never' will e« 
merge." 

While I was striving to throw spyself at the feet 
•f the goddefs I awoke* 
y«/jf ri. 1793. CiyE$. 
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Ok the Value and uses of t^e Larch T^e^ 

Continuea/rom p. i6» 
For making dwelling houses^ 

A4r Harte in his efsays on hu{bandry, enumerates 
many of tlie uses to wJiich this wood is apjplied i^ 

Carniola and Carinthia, where the larch tr^e a- 

' ''-ft 

bounds ; biit none of those he mentions, conveys 
such a delightful idea of the benefits we might de- 
rive from it, did it here abound, as his description 
of a Catniblian tottage, and the conveniencies the 
inhabitants derive from this wood when compar^^ 



with tte h6v«k that the p6dr people in many parts 
<tf firioUn* are 4>bliged to content themselves with. 

A Catnioli*!! cottaget which maj last without 
fttandifig in' aeed of an j repairs for centuries, is thus 
Mted/' A beain of larah wood is squared and laid 
Jetigthwiae iift a sitiall trench, made where the wall 
if to be reared, as fur as thif wair is meant to exa 
tend. Anbtiher beam of equal length is also s^a^ 
red, though ^of someii^hat smaller dimensions, int^d<l 
^i to fbirm the top of the wall. Qiher beams are 
then squared aiid cut into equal lengths, the heighli; 
of the intended wall. Upon each of these l>eams 
which are intended to stand upright close bj the 
fide of each other, and thus form the wall, are cut a 
tenon at ' each end, and hato ihe beam at bottoni ar^ 
cm mortoises,' to receive these tenons at propel: dis- 
tances, and corresponding ibortoises in the beadx 
which is to be pot at top. The liprighfs sire thed 
$ut into the ' mortoises in the sole beam, and leav-» 
tng a faiank for the door ; and cutting the uprights 
kt a proper height fpr wifndows,^ the top beam is put 
<t>n kbovfci 'and the whole drivei) down tight. Thus 
i^ form^ed otie of the .walls. The others are com« 
pleted aft fr the same manner with wonderful neat« 
i^efe and Tacilitj." Couples of the same wood are theu 
plai^ on the waits to form the roof ; and the whole 
IS iatned over, and covered in with cindes of the 
^arne wdod. The work is then finifhed. In a little 
time there oozes out from the pores of the wood, a 
kind of juice, at first brownifb, which gradually be. 

e - 

^omes black. This serves as a kind of vamifli^ 
^hich at the same time fills up all the small cran^ 
Hes so ^ to cement the whole into one mafs, which 
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is equaUj impervious to rain and wind : nor is it 

in. danger of catching fire; for if a flaming bill^ 

were laid upon the roof, . it would not be inflamed, 

l>ut wo^ld resist fire till the billet was entirely 

consumed. J can form no ide^ of an. habitation that 

^ould l;»e obtained at ^ small expense for a poor 

man, which could in. any degree h^ compared with 

this one. 

Fioering^ joistiftg, &c.. 

Enough has been said already to prove that 99 
wood known in this part of the world, js so proper as 
the larix for joisjts, rafters, and beams of every sort, 
where strength, lighjtnefs, and durability are wanted 
in build ngs. In all these points of view it is much 
preferable to any kind of fir ; and l^eing a quicker 
grower, and more easily reared, it ought to be af« 
forded at least as cheap as $r wood. 

When sawed into deals, it is still in a hisher de* 
gree to be preferred for /looring, because it (brinks 
^uch lefs, and is not nearly so liable to be set 
on fire; not to me^Qtion its greater durability: so that 
there is no reason to doubt', but as soon as it comes 
to be sufficiently known, it wiil }>t invariably sub- 
stituted instead of fir for these purposes. 

Windows^ and doors^ coach pannelling^ &c. 
. Saibes for windows are the most expensive part 
of an ordinary dwelling house at present, because 
no durable material has yet been discovered, of which 
the soles of the windows, especially, can be made, so 
that they stand in need of frequent repairs. In old 
times these were made of oak ; but Experience has, 
discovered that oak when exposed to the vicifsitudes. 
of weather, is as perifhabic as fir j which last, a| 
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keiag che^per^ is aow invariably applied to tfaac 
ue. The larix on account of ita incorruptibility is 
preciselj the thing vranted ; and because it neitlier 
brinks, tior warps, nor splits, it is rendered pecn* 
liarly .proper* for doors and other pannelled works, 
where* neatnefs and closenefii wxt required, especiaU 
I7 in sach situations where great thicknefs or weight 
would be improper. It is therefore superior to ma-- 
hogon J, and e^ery other known wood for pannelling 
coaches, and other light thin works of the same 
kind. 

Machinery. 
\t IB of SO much coasequenc^e for the true going 
of machinery, to have it made of wood that will not 
warp, that the operators find themselves in general re- 
duced' to the necefsity of making these for the most part 
of mahogony ; the price of which being thus enhan* 
ced, from the great consumption of this article, it 
becomes a heavy additional charge to the cxpence of 
erecting extensive manufactures. But as larch wood 
flittnks and warps' lefs than mahogony, and is strong- 
er and more durable, while it may be afForded at 
itfs than*one tenth of the price, whenever it comes 
into general use for this purpose it will be a great 
uaiioual advantage. 

-' Barrel staves, 

> Much money is sent out of Britain annually for 
barrel staves, and heading, which as soon as larch 
^ood becomes* common, will no longer be necefsary ; 
^ it is in every respect better calculated for that 
purpose thaii any other known wood in Europe. 
Not only in regard to dimioifliin^ the first ^ost will 
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t*f6 0n ih v^i and usts of the UurA frit. Jepii ^« 
this be a great saving * ; bat a mixch greater b^iieii 
WU be derived frofil the dimiauti43a m regard. to 
leakage that this will produce ^ for ad the kiiMif e( 
wood that have been hitherto ejjsplojedfor thu pur^ 
pose, are more liable to be affected bjr the vieiiai* 
tildes df the welxhet than it is; the leakage in iariil 
<iaiks liriU he greatijr left th»t in othcri. For theid 
reasons^ in regaird to iralUable Iff uora edpe^iaUjTt the 
benefit be derived froosi laril ciOu wottM be ioiiflaens^ 
If evtr the. herring filheried be iUowed. itd ^o fof« 
^ard in Scotland, Ithi^ will be an important impror>e^ 
ment to them ; ii it might be reared in the High«* 

tuidi in mmitniP fu$tntUieftf it ^drceljr ^nf ti* 

In regard to ftip building, larib w^po^ pd&efiei 
advantages aboVe fdl Other^^ thiit biiigh^ to render M 
almost an object of idolatry to the Brittfli nation* 

It is estid>liih^d upon Very good authorilj, that it 
ceBiats the worm mocb more in warm tlihiatea thaii 
anj other European wood. It i^ much more ion* 
table thaa 0^, ^-* ii lighter, and ihrinks raaeH 
l^hen lised as plank, ib as to Require le& caillkingi^ 
is leb apt to ^7 it\to splintery during sin engage^ 
ment; aiid led liable to take fire. Thjese qualites point 
it out ai superior to Britifh oak itself for piant for 
ihip b«iildiog ; and as it ciQ b^ re$u-bd oii siny stiilf 

* On account of the lefs prige of Urix than other stUTcs^ the satii^ 
to a porter brewer, including tuns and cafl(s, .on first entering upa» 
Utt&iiiefs ill London, would aot be leJEs than several thousand j^oondUii 
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]lntr almost in any situation, and grows mitch' more 
•fapidlj than any other kind of wood, (hould ever tlye 
culture of this tree become as. general as it ought 
to be, it will render this nation wholly independent 
of all others lor the important article of (hip timber. 
For although bended ribs, and kneed Joints VLttt efsen- 
tial articles in the timbers for the constructi-i 
on of vefsels on tne plan universally adopted at 
present, yet a time may come, and is probably at no 
great distance, when it will be found that crook- 
ed timber is not in the smallest degree requisite for 
the constructioli of vefsels for any purpose whate- 
ver ; and if ever that time doe^ come', it will be 

discovered also, that the timbers as well as the plank 

^ • • • 

may be made entirely of larch wood. At Archangel 

in Rufsia, where thijs timber abounds, we are informed 
that no other wood is employed for (hip building, 
and that also at Venice, according to Mr Rriichie 
Britifh resident there*. 

Many other uses to wh|ch {his timber might be 
Applied could be here enunderated; but the above 
are sufficient to convince every one, that if the larch 
tree can be reared easily, and gro\ys with rapidity 
in this country, it ought to become an object of u« 
niversal attention ; and that the culture of it fhould 
be puftied forward as quickly as pofsible ; for eve- 
ry noment of delay must be a retardment of the 
prosperity of this country. In a future paper I (hall 
beg leave to offer a few remarks on the jnode of 
rearing this timber, and the benefits that may be dtt« 
nved trom it as aa object of culture. 

* Memoirs of the soceity of arts London, vol. vii. 
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POETRr. 

False Pleasure, a fragment* 

Bea saeva potentib\is herbis. T^^g* 

■ , Envious of mankind ; 
When blefs'd with equal rule their virtues rise, 
And blofsom and produce the fruits of love. 
Concord and friendlhip and serene delight ^' 
By fiends deputed » envious of mankind, 
Th' offspring of luxury, false pleasure speeds 
To blast the beaotious scene. In gay attire 
She comes with winning gesture, an4 her speech 
Flows sweetly musical. O bar your ears 
Against the dire enticement : nor allow 
Her thrilling lay to gain and steep your hearts 
In the lewd extacy. Whoever ycilds 
To the soft dittied strain, (hall rue, ere long. 
With sore contrition : or, all sense of t ight 
Raz'd from his soul, fhall glory in a (hape 
Transform'd to brutal. For the witching song 
Lures the free spirit from her lofty course 
And tow*ring progrefs *mid aerial tracts, 
Da(hes and soils her plumage, that erewhilc 
Shone like th* Arabian phoenix, in the mire 
And filth of sordid pafsion. Then adieu , 
The lib*ral aim ! Corruption, festring deep, 
Grapples with canc''ring.fang, the heart that hea^es 
Reluctant, soon in ev*ry cell and pore 
To gu(h with livid venom.-^In those dajrs 
The pleading eye of Pity ; Mercy's smile : 
Truth's lofty forehead challengingthe storm. 
That on its marble, like the breath of even. 
Sighs ineffectual : Fortitude that grasps 
A mountain oak, and marches firm athwart 
The fury of a flood ; th' ingenuous biuQi 
That tinges with unbitten'glow, the cheek 
Of meek eye*d Modesty ; and th* attractive grace. 
Of sprightly Temperance, no longer charm 
Th' empaffion'd breast ; nor gain deserv'd applause ;. 
Nor kindle sympathetic fires ; nor wake 
The wiih to imitate, and win like charms. 
And clothe the soul with honour. All those arts 
That tend t* enoble and refine the mind, 
Languifh neglected. Thou informing power \ 
Thou genius of affecting song '. thou soul 
Of ev'ry ^^en'rous art I by whom alone 
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The heart while melted is enlargM, released 
From grov'ling bondage, fill'd with daring might 4 
O virtue ! when thg tainted breast nor feels 
Thy grandeur, nor thy lovelinefs ; but seeks 
The friTolous, the dazzling, and the vain ; 
Adieu the manly thought, th* intrepid mind ; 
And thou, fair Liberty, adieu '.--•Awake, 
Ye sons of song, wake from th unfeeling tranre, 
And hurl the lightning ot bold verse ! Defend 
The fane of holy freedom I for I deem 
Whate'er of pleasing or sublime adorns 
Or elevates the tuneful lay, depends 
On that protecting power. When servile fear 
Hangs on the drooping spirit, when restraint 
Bars from the loveliest, subiimest theme ;— 
Bars from the praise of virtue ; and when pride, 
ilxalted, Insolent and vain, requires 
Th' applauding strain ; enervated and mean 
Creep the cold numbers. Sweep the mighty lyre 
Undaunted, and the sons of other times 
Vour song fliall venerate, and write your OAme 
High in the record of immortal fame. 

JutlAKA. 



VSRS]£S TO A LaOT, 

With th£ Gkntle Shifheao. 

Fair lady this affecting lay peruse, 

Th« genuine offspring of the Doric muse : 

The muse ere while on Caledonia's plains 

That charm 'd the forests with loeUifluent strains* 

Copious and cleat where Leven glides along: 

Where Tweda listens to the (hepherd*s song : 

Where Spey impetuous pours his rapid tide ; 

Or in the valley of Commercial Clyde : 

By winding Forth, or by the silver Tay, 

Warbling Ibe welcomed the return of Maf * 

Cold now the hands, extinct the heavenly fire 

That waked to extacy the living lyre. 

No mdre the energy of song prevades^ 

Our silent valleys and forsaken glades ; 

No more the green hill and the deepening grov^ 

Resound the longing, languid voice of love. 

For Hamilton the loves and graces mojirn ; 

And tuneful muses weep at Ramsay's urn. 
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. I _ 

THE SOLITUDES. 
' Continued jroin p, 72 and concluded. 

Created for sorrow, and • tears, we wander here below 
in the midst of {hades, in a night without stars.- It is 
beyond the tomb that day lightens. To what givest thoa 
the name of pleasure, unhappy mortal? Observe harrow* 
ly the dazzling scenes of life, — thou wilt only see a cloth 
on which error has thrown colours without bright nefs : 
the fool admires it, the sage considers it with indifference j 
sometimes it amuses him but it never deceives him. • . . 

But does not humanity offie^ more eminent pleasures ? arcK 
they all like those of the frivolous young man, or of the 
prince without merit. No, sweet pleasutes, confidents of 
virtue, follow the steps of the retired sage, who, too great 
for the confusion of the earth, pa&es hfs days in the bot- 
tom of a peaceful valley, far'fronn the tumult of qpties,ia 
the arms of a tender wlfe^ Transported with joy, when 
the morning animates the meadows, he slowly traverses 
the smiling groves : animated with a secret gaity, he 
contemplated the flowers, whicl^ seem to soule upon hira : 
insensibly the objects around lead him to the thx'one of 
the Creator. Ln his religious and profound contemplati« 
on, his soul darts beyond this criminal ' globe. His af- 
fectionate spouse priesents herself before him \ they em<* 
brace tendprly ; tears of joy run down their glowing 
cheeks. The invisible angels who Surround them, see 
with»a celestial joy that God has permitted man to taste 
a felicity almost equal to their own. . . , In the 
evening, w^hen a copious dew has moistened the fields, h« 
$i^atn wanders out into the valley, his eyes raised to.tlM^ 



star of night,..wfaOy serene and calm as his heart, casts her 
gentle rays on him. At last he takes his lyre,— ^ siags 
the praise of the almighty, and his accents spread afar^ 
acrofs the darknefs and the silence of the forests. A se- 
cond time Doris comes to find him in the valley : calm 
as a fine evening, and serene as the summer^s night, the]^ 
return to their rural habitation and fall asleep in the midsl? 
of rep9se: Thus slept Adam in the arms of his innocent 
wife, whilst, guarded by angeU, in habited dehcioat* 
£den. * . • « * Where (hall I find the plea**- 
sures which I have been painting ? Where }s the wise maim 
happy ? and how long does his felicity endure ? Alas ! 
we may perhaps soon see him bathing, with his teats, the- 
the tomb of his beloved wife. Spring no. longer flounfh*- 
es for him ^ his lyre is beccnne mute.j be detests the 
light of day-^the (hades of night increase his grief ^ he 
sighs, he wl^s for the moment that .will unite hisaihca 
to those of his dear Doris. ; 

But if heaven fhould spare him : if tears of sorrow ncv^r- 
hathM his eyes^ would he be insensible to the mhfor*. 
tunes of others,-^to the misfortunes of his friends ? Waul4- 
He see with an indifferent eye virtue in distre^ ? Ah!. 
if he has a feeling heait, how can he be happy here be*r 
Ibw ? and if he has not^ how- can he take the name of wise; 
Alas ! for one happy incident, how many scenes of soirow 
fliere are in the* stage of life ! There a furious warrior 
destroys the master pieces of an artist, who thoaght to^ 
Uvfe to immorta&ty : the villager sees all his hopes rifc in 
the smgke of .his consuming cabin. In vain in his despair- 
does he raise his innocent hands to heaven. <. The timid 
Vkgin is cruelly snatched from the arms of her mother by, 
licentious soldiers ^ (he implores the afsistanceof her lover; 
hut her lover is no more. He quitted her to seek glory 
ife4bt£e|di of war. He has there faiien ^ and induing kc 
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still prononnced the loved name of his mistrefs. She 
leds her heart inflamed by a sublim'e despair : a dagger 
^atch^s her soul from the earth, and her body from infa* 
my. The soul darts to heaven \ the body falls without be- 
iflg profaned \ a peaceful tomb incloses it. ... . In 
better worlds, her soul will find that of her young lo- 
ver. 

But \9hat pleasure hast thou, unhappy young man, ia 
tracing this picture of crimes and of sorrows ? ^las ! hast 
thoU not enough of evils of thine own ? why increase them 
with; foreign ills, which thy imagination still heightens ^ 
What. IS become of those sweet and smiling images which 
youth and hope presented to you in an agreeable back 
ground ! Those brilliant visions of a happy futurity have 
disappeared^ • . • The ideas which made thy hap- 
pinefsare difsipated like the dreamof the summer^s night. 
Thy youth palses : time will soon have devoured the last 
moment of it. Already thy days of sicknefs and distrefs 
are come. Thou wilt pais the rest of Khy days in a sad 
servitude) and thou wilt die unknown. Fools will pa& 
without emotion near the tomb where thou wilt repose.— 
But when wilt thou repose ? How many days poisoned 
with chagrin and melancholy await thee still ! Who knows 
even, if fate in anger may not snatch thy lyre from thee It 
thy lyre, the last and sweetest consolation of thy life. . • 
Adieu, my friends ! dont refuse me the last marks oC 
friendfhip : grant me a few tears. 

Siweet, deceitful hope ! Liberty which I have lost sal 
which has cost me so many tears ! Adieu. • • • 

Ye gloves who hear my plaints, if ever a young man 
of' sensibility comes to wander under your ihades, teU 
him (whilst your silence will have thrown him. into poetic 
reveries, and a secret emotion (hall have laid hold of his 
heart) tell him that a young man came aUp to reppse and 
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weep in these places. . . . O thou who walkest with 
a slow pace, absorbed in deep thought, listen to tfie low 
voice that speaks to thee from afar, " On that tender modi 
which thou trampiest at present with thj foot, reposed, 
tbougrbt, and sighed, a young man, to whom nature had 
granted, as to thee, an upright tender soul, susceptible of 
|he most sublime enthusiasm. If thou lovest virtue, thou 
an his friend : give him your regret. His life pafsed here 
}n silence and obscurity, as thou seest this rivulet flow. 
Now his spirit dwells in happier worlds/' Ah ! when thou 
(halt occupy thyself with these thoughts, may a religious 
and compafsionate tear run slowly down thy cheek ! 
may thy heart, sensible and big with sighs, rise ! — Ah,' 
^layest thou pofsefs his lyre and a better fortune ! 

'In the niean time glide on in a gentle languor, Q my 
hours ! conduct soon this soul to the regions of blefsed 
spirits, among whom Serena is ready to receive me. O 
death, wilhed for end of human miseries, come ! 

But what voice rises in the bottom of my -heart ? • . . 
^ Bani(h the criminal wilhes of the impatience of mortals : 
thou complaincst wretch, thou callest on death, and why ?'• 
f To be happy. . . .' . It is the desire of nature !' 
^ . . ** It is too grfeat for the earth. Mortal I beyond 
the tomb be happy j but on this side, be wise. Thou seest 
millions of thy fellows suffer, and dost thou think thyself 
alone worthy to be happy ? Thou (lialt be so. Wait with 
patience. Let affliction correct thy heart. Cares are for 
^ce. Suffer ! Serena sees thee, and blcfses thy suffer* 
pgs." « ^ 

Immortal voice of my concience, I will obey thee ; 1 
wifh to feel and suffer my mistortune. Slavery reigns 
here below; liberty dwells' in the regions of Serena. . . 
. .1 wi(h to repose here, where the noise of a profane 
seople troubles me not. O solitudes, receive me ints 
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your bosom, tbdt your profound calm may pafs into my 
•oul ! Here nature sleeps \ all is calm except this spring 
which descends murmuring from the top of ^that si^vage 
liock. I will not disturb this vast repose by criminal 
complaints \ I wjll be silent, but I will (bed tears. Ah ! 
without tears where (hould I find a mi^gation of my sor- 
fov^s ? I'hus religious patience, peaceful in sadnefs^ 
sits on a marble tomb, and supports the weight of 



NEW IMPRpVEMJENTS, 

Brhis last dispaches from Gothenburg, the Editor has 
received intelligence of some very important improvements 
there in domestic economy, chiefly respecting the saving 
of fuel in that northern climat^. These are, 

1. an imprmed kiln for Jrytng ma/i, &c. 
This kiln is so constructed as, 
• J. To save a great proportion of fuel: as not much mor^ 
than half the quantity that is usually required will per* 
form the same work. 

2. There is no pofsibifity of setting it on fire ^ so that 
til the houses connected with such a kiln are perfectly 
safe in this respect. 

3. The malt, or any thing else thus dried cannot be 
affected with the smoke of fuel in the smallest degree ^ so 
that it is a matter of indifference whether that fuel be peat 
or coal, or wood, or bruih of any kind) all of which may 
be used indifferently. 

4. This kiln is so constructed as to act at the same 
time as a kind of stov« at pleasure duringcold weather, so 
as tn pirvent the cold from operating as a check to the 
progrefs of malting, i?V, in cold rcglous. 
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5. It also Admits of being loaded and unloaded at a 
smaller expence than in buildings of the ttsual construct 
tion, 

. My informantsjays thisis not a m^re theoretic idea ^ for lit 
has seen it actually carried in part into execution, where it 
has been found to answer perfectly, in as far as hts been 
tried \ he has also seen the wholie of the drawings, by 
ibeans of which he understands the principle, and thinks 
when fully executed it is to simple as not to be liable to 
be put out of order, and mUst be^ very lasting \ so that 
he conceives it to be a very material improvement* 

2. An improved baker^s oven. 
This is merely ai^ extedtion of the principle Applied a- 
Dove, adapted to the form of an oven, and polseisesall the 
Advantages above stated \ viZy saving of fuel ^ preservati- 
a>n 6{ tMe bread pure and . uncontaminated either by the 
smoke or afiies of the fuel. It admits moreover of having 
the heat raised or moderated at pleasure, so as to adapt 
it precisely to the purpose required at the time. 

No contrivance, our informant thinks, has ever yet been 

tvented equal td these two fdr drying all kinds of green 

"Vegetables, or evaporating moisture for any purpose in 

acts. In the kiln the evaporation ean be carried on as 

slowly as maybe wanted > and it may be easily so construe* 

ted as either to have the benefit of the rays of the sun^ or 

-the (hade^ as may be most requisite | and in the oven the 

exsiccation can be puihedas far as can be neceisary for fli>- 

hy purpose. In both qases a contrivance is adopted for 

tarrying off the damp air as it arises from the substances 

drying 

3* jtn ecoHomicai cbamigr stoves 

This is merely an improvement of the chamber Itove 

Already in universal use in Suteden, which,, he thinks^ 

tught be introduced with great propriety among the poor 

ia Britain^ where moch iiiel is spent unaece&irilyi Theai 

i OL. xvii* t 
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are very elegantly formed of stone wire, for the apartments 
of the rich, and are ^n ornamental piece of. ftimiture* 
But were the principle of this improvement explained, and 
iHustrati^d by drawings, it could be constructed af brick 
at a small expence for the poorest cottage, so as to render 
Vhese much more comfortable habitations than they are 
at present, with a very small consumption of fuel. 
* Our informant adds that he has no ddubt but the inven* 
i^x would b^ ready to commtmicate the drawings of all 
^e three to any person who ^ndlined to purchase them, 
at a reasonable price. 
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A NEW IMP'ROVEMENT IN tHE ArT ^RftttTARt.^ 

Tbe foHowiog paragraph lately appeared in the ftewa 
papers. ^^ The art of war has undergone a total change 
tvithin these few years. Battles are mo longer decided 
by horse and foot/ but by artillery, the mounted ariiiJety 
kave,:by tbdr rapid movements, gained several important 
Advantages to-tbe French. The Germans have adopted 
this improvement^ both Hefsi^itts and Manovetians have 
iotre MrtMery m\\^ the army.** 

Pew people know what is meant by the phrases isn^ioi- 
'$ed itrtilietfy and borrse artillery^ and therefore are at a Jo6 
%o understand the purport of this paragraph* The foUoW* 
'kig exphMtotion will probably be accejrtableto them. 

Several years ago a Rcntteman, a native of Scotland, 
?fhe was neither trained a ttiatA)fii, nor bred at the acado- 
ttjy of WoolwichJ discovered an ingenious device by whiob 
he was enabkd to remove the eiects hithtrto experienced 
-frotn what hat beeiki called the recoUoi cannotf when fired. 
.By this means a gun carrying a ball, not exceedia^ fotr 
^Jpounds, can b« fired upon a litter, supported between tt*o 
dioms, ^tbout^4Miiig k( dov^ft^sMi^gwis of a kiftf 
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size, witliout any wheel carrid^c?, carried al%o jii a kind " 
jCf Kttcr, by a greater number of horses, can be let down 
and fired on any ground, and ^mckly taken up again and 
carried off if need be. It is the5a|g)ieces that are di3tia- 
l^iflied by the abore terms. 

This invention was first offered to be discovered to the 

, board of artillery in Britain many years ago , but altho^ 

Ihc late general Roy, who had seen the e^cperiment^ 

-jnade with these guns, ai|id understood the principle oa 

'which they were constructed, greatly approved of them, 

yet the noble duke at the head of the ordnance board 

persisted in rejecting them \ because, in bis opinion^ nobo- 

/^y^but sk firqfe/sto^al m^^ could uaderst^and the principles 

jof artillery ! \ ! 

The inventor W4s afterwards in France ; when he coo^- 

municated the secret to la Fayette, who grasped at it as 

a discovery of the atinost importance \x the art of war, to 

whoever (hould first avail ihem>elyes of it. From Fayette 

jDumourier, as I laay say, inherited it } an^ it was chiefly 

to this circumstauce that he himself attributed the deci- 

' sive victory he obtained at the battle of Jemappe, without 

which he was confident that dl his e^orts would have proved 

Vaiii« £very advantage the French have since gained iii 

^he field, the allies have been conscious c^uld be ascribed 

$0 no other cause ^ as the French troops were i^ every 

Other respect greatly inferior to those opposed to theni. 

Having gained pofsefsion of some of these kinds of artil- 

leiy, the allies, it now appears, have adopted them. It 

does not seem that Prince CoOourg has thought they 

ihould be rejected though not invented by a projefsional 

• man.. And he will now be able to fight the French with 

^heir own weapons, and thus meet them on equal terms. 

This invention could bn applied to some other uses, 
'which, ill the ;'.eMJui 'J\xs\x « >n of .uia^s, if adapted, might 
jrobably prove iti a very ihort time decisive of the wa^r. 
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THE INDIAN COTTAGE, . 




TALK. /^ 



Continued from page zii. 

** ISteA since that time I have frequented onl/ the subut4)s of DeI14« 
Thence I saw the stars enlightening the abodes of men, amd confoiitt* 
dedwith their fires, as if the flty and the city were only the saihedodlaifi* 
\llien the moon poured her beamsappn the scepe, I jwerceived other co- 
lours than those of the day. I admired the towers, the hpuies, apd the 
trees, at once f ilycred and covered with (hades, vhich I ?aw reflected to % 
«eat distance on the waters of the Gemma. \ traversed at liberty 
the solitary and silent quarters of the city which then seemed wholly 
my own. • Meanwhile mankind woujd have refused me a handful xf 
rice, so odioushad religion rendered me. Not being able therefore isq 
Mod the means of subsistence ««oQg the Uving, 1 sought it among the 
dead* I went to the tombs to eat the yittuals presented by tl)e 
piott^ rclatipni at the graves of the deceased. 

** In'those places X loved to meditate. I sail to myself, *' Here is the 
city of peace : here power and pride disappear; innocence and vir- 
tue are safe : here all tlie<ares and' feirs of life are dead ; even the 
fears ot death are forgot. This is the inii wher^ the traveller takes 
up his lodging for ever; and here the paria find? apliicie of repose.** 
Poring such meditations, I despised the world^ and thought death a 
thing to be desired. I considered the -ast, where each moment a mul* 
titude of star's were'rising. ' Although their destinations were un. 
inown to me, I perceived that they were connected with those ef 
the human race, arid that nature Which hid caused to afsenible, for 
the relief of dieir wants, so many objects that they^ever see, hU 
DO lefs attached to them thos^ that fhe presents t^ thcirSriew. My 
foul therefore ascended the Ikies with the stars; and when Aurora 
began to join to their sweet and eternal trightnefs, heir rosy tipts,Ibei 
lievcd myself at the gates of heaven. But as soon a't her firfes gilded the 
spires of the pagodas I vanilhedlflte a fhade ; I wektt away to repose 
ihyself far from men, in the fields, at the foot of a tree, Where the biid$ 
with their songs lulled me asleep." 

'Sensible and unfortunate .man, said the Eiglifhxoan, your story 19 
Tcry affecting. Selieve me the most paxt of cities ihould be seen oo^ 
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S>y night. After all nature has beauties belonging to the Qiglit, whiA 
are not lefs charming than those of the day ; a famotfs poet, a coutt- 
ttyman of mine, has made them his sole theme in one of his wori^ 
But tell me^ how did ^ou find means to render yourself happy durisjn 
Che day.' 

" It was a good deal gained to be happy during the night, replied the 
Indiah. Nature resembles a fine lady, who during ^e day exhibits the 
1>eauties ot her tace only to the public, and who during the night on- 
TeiU all her claims to lier lover. But if solitude has its enjoyments. 
It has also its privations. To the uiifortunate, solitude seems a caUii 
harbour, 'whence he can view the paisions of other men blow over 
'without being disturbed by them'; but while h^ congratulates him- 
self on his own unruBed tranquillity, time hurries him along its 
current. We can never cast anchor in the river of life ; it carries t- 
long with equal rapidity, the man who struggles against the stream^ 
as it does him who'suSers himself to be carried along, the wise as 
well as the foolilh ; and both arrive at the end of their days, tlte 
one after having abused life, and the other without having known 
how to enjoy it; I did not wiih to be wiser than nature, nor to find 
my happinefs beyond the lirnits (he has prescribed to man. I wiflied 
above all things to gain a friend to whom I might communicate my 
pleasures and my pains. I sought one long among my equals ; b)it I 
ifound only persons actuated b^ ^PV* Meanwhile I found one, seiu 
able, grateful, faithful, and inaccefsible to prejudice ; indeed he was 
not one of the human species,-^ it W" this (log that you see. They 
had exposed him, wh^n a little .whelp, at the comer of a street 
^ where he was ready to die of hunger. I was touched with pity for 
the poor creature ; 1 reared him, he attached himself to me, and be« 
' came my inseparable companion.^'Xliat was not enough, I wanted a 
friend more unhappy than a dog ; one acquainted with all the evils 
of human society, and who might jiisi.<^t me iA supporting them ; one, 
' who fliould desire only the blefsings of nature, and with whom I 
might enjoy them. It is only by {heltering each other mutually, and 
limting their branches, that two tender young trees sesist the storm. 
)^vidence crowned n^ desires in giving me a virtuous wife. It was 
in the source of my misfortunes that I fomid that of my happinefs. 
' '* One night th^tl was'at the burial place of the brahmins, I perceived 
hy the light of the moon, a young female brahmin half covered with 
\ktt yellow Tcik At the sight of a woman of the Idndr^l oi my ty. 
}»ats, I started back witti horror ; but returaed through compaisioa 
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yrhcn 1 dbiscmd how (he was employed. She was setting avefsel, widi 
some victualay.upon a hillock, which covered the alhes of her mothcf^ 
who had lately been burnt alive, along with the corpse ot her fathe^^ 
according t& the practice of her cast; ajid ihe was burning insence 
*there, to recal her fhade. The tears rulhed into my eyes- at seeing ft 
person more unhappy than myself, I said to myself^ alas! I am 
bound with the bonds of infamy, but thou with those of glory. At least 
I live undisturbed at the foot of my precipice ; thou still tremblest on the 
verge of thine. The same destiny that has carried off thy mother, thre»« 
tens one day to carry oS* thee also/ Thou hast received only one life, 
'. and thou must die two deaths. If thy own death does no|: cause thee 
go down to the grave, that of thy. hu(band will drag thee thither 
, though still alive. I was weeping, and (he was weeping. Our ey^ 
l>athed in tears met each other, and spoke like those of the unfortu- 
nate ; Ihe turned away hers, wra^ herself in her veil, and retired* 
The following night, I returned to the same place. She had set a 
greater store of provisions on her mother *s tomb» She had judged th^ 
I stood in need of them ; and as the brahmins often poison the victuail 
Ithey place. on the graves of the dead, to prevent the parias from eat- 
ing, to ihow me that I needed be under no apprehension of danger 
^n using her*s, flie had brought fruits only. I was affected by this mark 
•f humanity ; and in order to testify the respect I bore to her filial offi:r- 
ing, instead of taking away her fruits I added flowers. I'hese were 
poppies, to exprefs the fhare I took in het grief. The following nigjit 
I saw, with joy, that (he had approved my homage ; the poppies were 
watered; and ihe had set at a little distance from the tomb a new bas- 
inet of fruits. Pity and gratitude gave me courage ; yet not daring to 
ipeak to her as a paria, for fear of (hocking and displeasing her ; I at- 
tempted, as a man, to exprefs to her all the affection which flie cau$e4 
jto spring up in my soul According to the practice of the Indies, to 
make myself understood^ I borrowed the language of ^i?^rs« To the 
poppies I added marigolds *. The following night 1 found wy pop- 
pies and marigolds well watered; The night after, I beca^ne still 
|>older ; I added to the pgppies and marigolds, sumach, which tanners 
use to dye their leather black, as the expr^ion of my hunjbie.ani 
pnhappy pafsion. Next morning after the dawn, I ran to the tomb; 
but I saw tfe sumach quite withered, for it had not be^ watcicf 

r 

f TThc same word signifies cither marigold of cayc. 
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l^e followiofr niglit trembling I put down a tulip ; its itd Itfavef and 
ilack heart cxpreiaed th« fires which conmmed mine. Next day I 
ftood my talip in the same state with the sumach. I was greatly dis* 
trefsed ; ho^i^ever on the morrow I brought a rose bud with its pi i kles^ 
as the symbol of my hopes, acc<»mpanied with many fears. But what 
was my despair "w^hen with the first return of the early dawn^ I saw 
my rose bud far from the tomb ! I thoujrht I fliould have lost my reason* 
Whatever might happen I resolved to apealc to her. Next ni^ht as ' 
soon as (he appeared, I threw myself at her feet. But I was quite de- 
prived of the powers of utterance whi'e I presented my rose. She re- 
yiiedy ** Unfortunate man, thou talkest to me of love, whilst in a fliort 
time I (hall be no more. Like my mother I must accompany to tl^ 
tanen.1 pile my'huiband just now dead. He Wa$ advanced in years : 
I was wedded to him when a child : adieu ! retire and forget me : in 
three days nothing will remain of mc but a little allies.'* While speal:« 
ing these words (he sighed. For my part, pierced with grief, I said 
to her, * Unhappy Brahmioefs, nature has broken asunder the band' 
^hat umted thee to society ; break instantly those of superstition alsd. 
You can do ihls by taking me Tor your hulband.* ** What, replied (he 
weeping, ihoiald I escape death to live with thee in thy disgrace ! Ah> 
if thoa lovest me, leave me ts die." * Cxod forbid, cried I, that I (hould 
4raw you from the evils into which you are about to plunge yourself* 
•nly to plunge yon in mine : dear Brahminefs, let us flee to the 
depth of the forest, it is much safer to trust to tigers than to men. But 
that Ck>d in whom I trust, he will not forsake «us. Let us flee : love, 
the night, thy unhappy situation, thy innocence, every thing favoAr 
^ks. Let us make haste, unfortunate widow, already the funeral pile 
is preparing for ithee^ and thy dead huiband calls thee thither. Poor 
-&llen vine, support thyself on me, I (hall be thy palm tree ' Here 
^igking (he cast a look on her mother's tomb, then towards heaven, 
,and letting one of her hands fall into mine , with the other (he todk 
my rose. Instantly I took hold of her arm, and we set out. I threw 
her veil into the Ganges, to make her relations think that (he had 
drowned herself. We travelled several nights along the banks of the 
tiver, concealing ourselves in fields of rice by day. At last we arrived 
in this part of the country, i^ich war had formerly laid waste. I 
pierced into the heart of this wood, where I built this hut, and plan* 
"ted*a little garden. We Kve here very happily ; 1 reveie my wife like 
the sun, and I love her like the moon. In this solitude we are to each 
•ther all the w«rli« Wc am indeed despised by the worlds but a» 
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we have a mutoal esteem for each other, the praiies^ I gh^ her, o^ 
those I receive from her, seem s^eter than the applause of a nation.*' 
Speaking these words he cast a look on his child in the cradle, ani 
another on his wife who was (hedding tears of joy. 

To be continued. 



To CoitESPOKDEVTS. 

The cotnmiinication by Criticus is thankfully received ; and ihall 
t»e inserted with the first coinvenience. It is rather longifli. 

The same thing will apply to Allegorica^ with this difiereoce, that 
^t is ihorter. 

The observations of a City Trdtteller^ are also deceived. It wouli 
%e well if all travellers would make as good use of their opportunities 
of observation. 

It is a great many monthi state W. £. sent iio£ice that he was to 
transmit an efsay on a day specified ; the day is long since past. Lest 
it may have been sent and lost by the way, the Editor takes this mode 
of informing him that it has never come to his hand. It probably 
•ften iiappensv^at the Editor is thus accused o^ neglecting correspon-* 
dents without a^y blame on his part. 

The elegant tr^Iation of Lomonofsof *s beautiful oration cm Petef 
the great is received, and (hall appear as soon as circumstances will 
permit. 

The Editor acknowledges with (hame on his part, tha;t he had veiy ' 
inadvertently mislaid the first comnlunicatioh by H, E. having 
^t it by till he fliould get an opportunity of making the necefsary itf- 
4|ttiries; which not having been able to do very soon, it entifely|escap> 
cd his notice. His second favour is received. The seeds inclosed aie 
not in the leSBt of the nature of the Botany Bay plant which was mis- 
taken for a pine. Thote sent were often broi^ght from India and Chii 
fta before Botany Bay was discovered. They are employed for the 
|yurpose of marking linenl in the east Indies, and make a very durable 
. black stain that does not barn the cloth. It i# an object well wor« 
thy of farther illustration. 

it is amazing this fruit in quantities never (honld have been brought 
to Eutope as an article of trafi*k, for it might certainly be applied toi 
some valttabla mas in arts. f 



♦in* The plate thai dccompames this number if the fourth in the 
series of k.ufsxanjheep 8tc. and is described^ Bc,e, vol. xvi, p. 312. 

Tig, 1 and 2, h^ms of eegagrus^ or wild goat. Fig. j, bom of tie 
Siierian Ibejt, 
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Thoitghts on what is gallAd varieties^ or dif- 
ferent BREEDS OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS, SUGGEST*- 
ED BY READING DR PALLAS's ACCOUNT OF RUSSIAN 
SHEEP. . ^^2> 

Continued from p. 124. 

On the Other hand. ^ Is there any thing inconsis- 
tent with that wisdom and beneficence so universal- 
ly conspicuous in the systeoi of this universe, or 
any thing that contradicts the general experience of 
mankind, and the iTacts that fall under his observa- 
tion, in adopting the hypothesis^ that a diversity 
of animals may have been originally formed with 
discriminatNe faculties and propensities ^tted for 
the various purposes req^uired of them in the gene- 
ral system, and separated from each other, though 
not by unsurmountable barriers, yet by such peca- 
liar propensities as might serve to preserve the kinds 
sufficiently distinct to answer all the purposes re« 
Vol, xvii. u 
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quired 6F them ? The difft^rent breeds of dogs, fer ex« 
mngle, though not prevented by anj pbjuodi bari^ 
rier from intermingling, are yet so distinctly sepa* 
rated from each other by certain peculiarities, as mt^ 
turally to induce one dafs to afsoctate tbgether, in a 
state of freedom, in preference to others. The 
bounds for example, W6u)d naturally afsoctate mtb- 
other hounds who pursued, the game, at % slow paee^ 
by the sense of smelling, in preference to any o- 
tber dafs of dogs. Should a grehound encroach 
upon this pack, he would so often destroy the game, 
and eat it before their approach, that they would 
find it uecefsary for tl^eir own preservation to driv9 
^m away, or tear him in pieces. Grehounds 
^ould as naturally afsociate with other grehouada 
for the same reason of mutual eonvenience : and so 
of other varieties^ Thus Would a distinction be 
formed, 3vhich in a state of nature would tend to 
preserve the several breeds uncohtaminated. This 
purpose iVould be ^till strengthened by the acq[uain« 
tanc^ formed by the young of each tribe, with the 
mother and others of the same kind, with whom 
they were iaccustomed to afsociatefrom their infancy^ 
aud with whom we know they preserve habits of in- 
timacy aiid kindnefs through life. These few par- 
ticulars, without taking notice of many others, (as 
tbe size, which alone would efiectually prevent ma- 
ny of the breeds from ever intermingling,} are suf- 
ficient to fliow, that in a state of nature, the diffe- 
rent varieties of the same species of animals might 
be preserved distinct perhaps for ever. In Aort we 
do actually know of two instances where the breeds 
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4»f two paiv iM&7ifiis of ammals have been preien^. 
«d sinpo tlm creatira of clM world till the present 
hdar, diatiact from all oCli«r^ 6f the same kiod, and 
ttBooatftmiMCed in a wild etite, mtrely b; thepe. 
CiuUer inacincts with which thej are natorall^ eri- 
daw^. Th«8e are the wd^ and the /o^, which 
though rafiked bj Bufibo» and most other natafa- 
ttsts, as' distinct species^ are now proVedf by the mole 
decisiTO experiments, condacted under the eye of the 
ingenious Mr John Hunter of Lond6o» to be only 
varieties of the dog kind, which may be brought fo 
mtercopulate with others of the same specits, asd 
by that meaoa produce a mongrel breed, participating 
as uaaal of the qualities of both parents, and equal- 
ly prolific as others of the same kind.* 

In regard to fhsep, the varieties of this useful 
ela£i of animds' seem to be considerable, and thair 
mttural propensities sp discrinunated as to be admi« 
Tably calculated for adapting them to different situ- 
atioiia on this globe, so ad to make then a very u« 
uiveraal inhabitant of it: and tbe$e are so diversi* 
£ed as to habits and instincts, as to preserve the 
priatdpal breeds Tcry distinct^ if left ii^ a state of 
Aature. The argali, strong, active, nimble, de- 
lights to live among rockt and inacce£iiUe piaaes ; 
yrhila the large sluggiih .brae4 of ilieep, such M those 

* Vide Philosophical Trtiisactiiui8« Aoao, 1794, aad laiflcellaiieoas 
^ys faj Mr Joh&H^er, 4to 1793, X/Oxi4on. Jhe uxA^ able na^- 
xalist has obtained a prolific breed between the commoQ c^ and 
lt>ttffal6 ; which affords another proof of the fact specified in the te^L 
This ^ill be mo» particularly mentioned in a future paper* 
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that have been taken into keeping bj onr .coaatr^?:"- 
man, Bakewell, could never ascend the^e 9teep9» bi:|t 
.are well calculated to consutne the produce qi the 
fertile plains ; there is thqirefQre no chance that these 
two breeds would ever intermAnglev ii^ left entirely 
to themse'yes. The /a/^ of these, twp varieties hu 
indeed been long domesticated bj man, a$ bein^ 
, utterly incapable of withdrawing itself from bi$ 
swaj, though lYitJirst has been able to preserve, its 
independence fill the present hour in some of th^ 
mountainous and least iqha^ited districts pn th^ 
globe* 

These two are pe|:haps the most opposite ex« 
tremes of the varieties of flieep ; others are separated 

.by lefser distinctions. The small nimble light bo^ 
died iheep like those of Shetland, being capable of 
undergoing much travel, are fitted for open hillj- 

• pastures, where a wide range is necefsary before 
they can pick up a scanty subsistence ; these are 

' therefore to be foUnd chiefly in barren regions, thinly 
inhabited by man, where of course they enjoy afreedom 
approaching towards the state, of wildnefs ; while, the 

. weightier fat rumped flieep of Asia, require a richer 
pasture, and plants of inore luxuriant growth. . Thus 

. the different breeds would naturally separate from each 
other ; and being once sepiarated, ihat desire which 
all gregarious animal^, at least, have to associate with 
those of their acquaintance in preference to ail o- 
thers, would keep them so distinct as never to be 
in danger of losing the breed, while left to theint 
selves^ • 
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Jt'isjiinnecefsarj here tb pursue thi3 di^msitioit 

through a mor^ minute investigation of particulars^ 

^ *But it i»'of'iaatx>rtapce to. takfe particular, notice » of a 

L yerj ifigenipus remark of Df Pallas, as it tends toijiow- 

i .the iiximendQ power conferred upon man bj the creator 

I for the' melioration pf the o^j^<5(s put witbin his reach, 

and ad?ptipg them for the particplar purposes he maj 

have in view for his own emolument \ if he chooses; 

hj St patient steadinefs of coQduct, to prpperlj avail 

1^ himself pf thpse faculties that heaven ha? conferred 

•upon hfm ; apd accounts for some particular diversi* 

lies.of animals pot before equfnerated- 

Dr Pallas in the foregoing efsaj h^ brought to- 
gether many ♦facti which tend to Ihow, that although 
any one variety of dpquestic animals, if kept free fron\ 
intermixing with any other variety qf the same 
species,; will in general, propagate the same kind with 
little material change, yet that if from unknown or ac- 
cidental causes, an individual fhall be produced pof- 
sefsing some. unusual pepuliarjties, that individual has 
a tendency to produce others resembling itself in a 
certain degree, even in its individnal peculiarities ; 
$0 that if a male an4 female fliould at the same, time 
be met with, which both pofsefsed the same kind 
of individual peculiarity, these, if .made to breed 
iQgcther, will produce . a distinct breed, which 
will, by heTcditary descent, render in some degree 
permanent, that peculiarity which Wfis at first acci* 
Rental; and this effect will be; rendered. the more 
certain, if care b? taken at all times to separate from 

the breeding stock those individuals which chance 

1 ■ » ' • 
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to pollfffs the distiiigtuihible peetltathy in a lefiT 
Miiaent degree than the others. 

Now» although every breed 6f amnids presetres 
in general its distinguifliiiig pecnllarities with- iitttb^ 
lyariation, jet these actidental deviatioo^ when coni. 
joined with the pecnliktitjr of their becoming insotfte 
measure hereditary by a earefiil selection^ put it in 
At power of sm attentive observer, to malipe prodi* 
gious improvem«its upon the domestio animak 
^at are under his immediate eare, and thus give 
room to permanent changes that never could hav6 
been experienced if the animals had CQUtinu^ is Ik 
state of nature. 

Let us suppose, for example, that the breed of 
fteep of which a man at first obtained polsefsian^ 
contained in general some hairs among the wool, and 
dial he ^uad these haira were not fitted for the pat- . 
ticular uses he meant to make of that wool. He 
would soon observe that the fleece of some transi^it 
individuals in the flock containa4 lels of that bnit 
than the others. These individuals he selects to 
btecd from. The wool of all their descendants of 
course contains much lefs |Hitr in it, than the gene- 
j^al mafs of the original ^keep. Here then is 0116 
meltoradott in censeijuence of attention, that nevet 
could have taken place in a wild state, because 
the pecttliarit^ of the inifividnal ^^eep wouid 
have been soon blended wkh the general mafs, and 
lost in consequence of a promiscuous tntercopu!a« 
tion. 

^ A purer wool being thus obtained ; by tiie satt^ 
kind of attention continued, though another transit 



not iddiTidttal might in time appear, perhaps with a 
i|i9ro hairy fleece than the improved parent stocky 
it wooM of coorse be l^aniflifd from the breed i and 
when another individiial, with still purer wool might 
be producedt this one being again selected to breed 
from, occasions an additional refinement* In this wajr 
it noigbt happen that in conrge of time, bj a eoa« 
tinued care, a iheep might at last be fouhdi among 
tbic wool of which there were no hairs atalI/$ and. 
thb also being selected would afford a breed with 
wool entirely free firoili hair, unlefs upon an acci« 
dental individual, which would of course be separa« 
^ from the bireediog stock whenever it appear* 
ed*. 



* A singnls^ Instance of the powerl«l tendency that aaixaals in a, 
state of nature haye to pretenre the separate varieties distinct^ oc- 
curs in regard to the Shetland breed of iheep, so justly celebralcd fof 
tl» unequalled softnels of its pile, and brilliancy of its colour. In 
tiff Shetla&4 islea, though the ibeep art npt entirely in t wiU sute« 
they are so nearly so, as scarcely to deserve the name of a domestic 
mnimal, and suffer no other effect frpm the care of the owner thaq 
those which tend to deteriorate the breed ; yet in spite of these «fibrtft 
to debase it, continued for ages» there are still remains of that breed 
tolerably pure in that place. The measures that have been taken to> 
debase it are as under: 

J. Foreign breeds, producing haid coarse wool, hate been often in- 
troduced into these isles. But the nimble active native iheep, fre^t 
queoting in general the more desolate wilds at the greatest distance 
ffom the dwellings of the natives, in some measure withdraw thcm« 
selves from the others, like the Tartar Nomades fiom theRi^lsian pea;* 
sants, and thus get the breed only partially debased by accidental 
^traggleys. 

2. As the natives scarcely look at their Iheep save once a yea<; 
and do not (heer the wool, but gather it upon the heath as it ffl^ 
fiom the animal io handfuls^ they hate had sis opportuoity ^ remade* 
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By a similar procefs^ the colour^ tTie Jinenefs^^ thtf 

kngtb^ the Jd/tnf/s, the crispinefs^ the- lanknef^^^^ot 

any other petuliaritj cf'wQol might be greatly im*- 

« - • • • 

^g the great improveoafetits that may 'be niadfe by a^ selection of the 
best sort for breeders ; and tkercfbre have never attempted to make 

such a selection. 

3. In consequence of their ignorance of this peculiarity they have 
bestowed n6 care in the choice of their rams, so that no dthcr rule 
has been adopted in the choice of rams but a kind of neeefsity. At 
tbetimebf castrating th<i ram lambs it ofte.n happens that one or 
both the testicles havQnot then descended into the scrotum, so that 
the gelding of such being more difficult and dangerous than the others, 
to Save that trouble and avoid that danger, alt these ridgeltngs, as t"hey 
ate calied,' are- left tb be rams, without regard to the* quality of thcii? 
wool or other properties. » 

4. But they do not stop here. Though the natives are ignorant 
of the powerful tendency with which animals are naturally endowed 
to perpetuate the peculiarities of the parents by breeding, thi*y know 
Well that if the same individual once carries a fleece of fins ^ool, it 
win continue to do so all its life ; and as the finest of that w«ol is 
liiach' prised, — when any persbn finds a lamb having a very fine fleece, 
he is anxious to preserve the property of it to himself as long as ppf- 
sible : but as the flieep are allowed tb roam very riiuch at large, they 
have observed that the rams are in much greater danger of straying 
i^m the patent flock at t^e rutting season than the castrated flieep ; 
and as these stragglers are often nut recovered to the oWner, he thus 
lt>?es the fine fleece which he values. so *much. To gusird against this 
dreaded evil, he is at great pains to see that all the ram lambs that 
have fine fleeces be carefully gelded. Thus does he verify in good 
earnest the old fable of Esop, and actually kills the goose for the sake 
of its golden t^g. There is not perhaps upon record such a striking 
mstance to Ue found of the powerful tendency Of nature to preserve a 
breed, in spite of the efiurts of art to destroy it, as this very case af- 
fords. The conduct of these persons however ap{iears' to be so verj 
extraordinary, that while I thus state it with impartiality, I am for- 
ced to appeal to thousands of people now living for the truth of it, le«| 
it might be sup;>osed to be a mere fsi,bncation of my own. 
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proved, and consiierable alterations be made in the 
ihape, appearance, and other peculiarities of the fheepy 
without the smallest alteration of the parent breed, 
or intermixture with others. In this way lefser va- 
riations mav be produced, which maj constitute a 
kind of drtificiai varieties of fhfeep. And it is pro- 
bable, that this circumstance being observed has giv- 
en rise to BufFon's notion, that all the varieties we 
perceive in the same species must have been obtained 
in time from one individual* But it deserves here 
to be well remarked, that variations of this sort, ne* 
ver could have taken place in a state of nature^ so as 
to prodtlce any thipg like a general change. In re- 
gard to this particular we may truly say, that ** all 
i^ the gift oY industry ;^' for without the fostering 
hand of man, the blefsing which heaven intended for 
him would have been lost. The distinguiihed particular 
would have been suffered to die with the individual, 
as its peculiarities would immediately have been 
blended promiscuously in the general mafs.* 

* Shoald it ever happen/'that the beaver (hall come under the 
power of man, it is not iihporsible, but the fur of that animal might, 
by attention and selection, be greatly meliorated. In its present state 
there are many long and stiff hairs, interspersed through the fine soft 
Jkir of that aniinal, which must be separated from that fur, before it 
can be applied to any use. This is a very troublesome operation, and 
the best method that has hitherto been adopted for effecting this, ^is to 
allow the Indians lO wear these furs as garments, until the stiff hairs> 
which loosen before the fine fur, gradually disappear ; by this proceft 

tlie fine fur is much worn also. But were men enabled to select 

such beavers for breeding apart, as chanced to have lefs of this hair 
in their fleece than usual, it would gradually become thinner, and hj 
the same care continued, might ia time perhaps entirely disappear. 
%\x\ the be'iver s^ems to be too ihy an animal to afford any probabiZit/ 

VOL. zvii* % 
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ON THE DELAYS INCIDENT TO THE COURT 

To the Lord President of the Court of Sefsion^ 

Letter iv. 
Mt Lorp, 

It might be too violent a change to Ihorten the //<•* 
ducta or days of citation, and alter the mode of hriDg* 
ing an action into court bj tabling, callings ootgivw 



that It evef can be domesticated, and therefore we are not to look fof 
any improved varieties (^this, more than «f other w^d anknals. 

The same mode might be! taken to improve the Wool of the 
vicuna, a small species of the camel tribe, which affords the fine 
-wool called laine .de vigogne^ or vigonia wool, which also abounds 
With coarse hairs like that of the beaver; and as this animaj caii easily 
be domesticated, and is known to live in the cold climate of Aranjae^ 
in Spain, coiild its fleece be once purified from the hairs that now de^ 
base it, that creature might in time become a valuable addition to 
the stock of domestic animals in Europe. 

This mode of improvement may be applied to vegetables^ as well as 
to animals, with great benefit to the public, and advantage to zndivi^ 
d-.tals. Having observed that the diffetent plants of th^ same kinds of 
kidney beans vary from eafch other exceedingly, in "regard to their pro- 
lificacy, I was very desirous of saving some seeds this season from some 
of tlie most and of the least prolific plants in the same bed, to sow 
them apkrt, and observe the result ; but unfortunately^ they were ga» 
thered without my knowledge, sd as to mar the experiment for a year. 
Having mentioned this circumstance, with regret,' to a very attentive 
gardener, he aftored me that the same circumstance had struck him 
long ago, and that he had tried the experiment, and said it never 
failed that the seeds produced frona the most prolific plants always af- 
forded by much the most abundant crop, though there was even a- 
mong these a considerable diversity in particular plants j but by « 
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in^ return, and iaroUment. As our hubits «nd 
attention are formed to these, it will perhaps be bet«> 
ter to preserve them unaltered. But if a cotidescea- 
dence be not lodged within a fortnight, I think the 
cause (hould go to be advised as it stands ; and 
|diat the same thing may safely lake place as to 
answers, replies, and duplies; The clerks and their 
afsistadts might be ordained to mark the date of lodg« 
ing on each of these papers ; and there ifaould be 
an absolute prohibition against receiving one pa- 
per of them after the fourteenth day is run» If 
such a regulation were made, these papers would 
no more be received afttr the daysy than a represent 
tiition could after the interlocutor becomes final. 

The debate fliould be pretty full when it comes the 
length of duplies, which ought, I think, to be the last 
paper allowed of. ' But here a difficulty occurs* 
The respondent often makes some production along 
with his duplies ; and it would be rlaying the conde- 
scender under a disadvantage if he were not to see the 

constant selection in this way, be think^ perhaps the produce might be 
prodigioQsly augmented. 

.1 had oc(;aslon to take ndtice, Bee vol. vi. p. 96. that another at- 
ttntive gentientar, had,1:^y the same mode of selection, obtained a va* 
xiety of pease much more early than th^ common ; and no doubt by 
an equal degree of care, other valuable peculiarities might be in- 
creased. • 

Another gentleman of my acquaintance having aboat a dozen years- 
ago thus selected some ears of wheat of a peculiarly fine quality, has ob* 
tained a variety, which by a continuance of the same care , now yield? 
him a crop which he is confident, in eqnal circumstances, will be iu 
general worth two guineas per acre more than if he had taken his'se'ed 
at random. Th's opens up a wide field 'for the attentive and iiuli;^!* 
0US improvei: ! 
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production before it goes to be advised. To remedy: 
thisy both parties might be ordained to bring forV 
ward their facts, ^nd make their productions, along 
with their copdescendence and answers ; and all new- 
productions after the answers are lodged, nivght be* 
absolutely prohibited ; an4 if ^ny new document' 
ihould afterwards come to the knowledge of eithei; 
party, it might be produced along with ^ representor 
tion or an answer, as the case maiy be. 
1 would not have the Jays to stop even fqr the recover- 
ry of a pap^^ out of the hands of a third party ; ntbr in- 
deed to admit of any interruption mora than the re» 
presenting days : for if they are once found capable - 
of interruption, things will soon revert into their > 
old channel of delay. And if a party be thus taken 
fhort by a strict adherence to rule; the benefit can be 
reserved to him of any< action he may choose tq 
bring afterwards, upon the uurecoyered deed* 

In the case o( orders to produce a writing, it is 
obvious that the time for pro'dnction cannnot in'every 
case be limited to a fortnight. The document may not 
always be at hand. It may be in the East or West In* 
dies, or perhaps a-miOing or lost. Such orders must 
therefore' be left to the discretion of the judge, that 
he may allow a week or a year, to produce It, as most 
expedient. But after the time allowed by him is 
once ezpired» I would not have it in the power of the 
judge himself to give any renewal of the' order ; but 
only to reserve action to the party supposed to suffer 
from the want of the deed. When litigants are onc« 
aware of such precision, they wijl bestir themselves 
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much more than thej woiild| if any renewel could be 
hoped for. 

it 13 no uncommon thiilg, to have the one part/ 

! ordained to produce a "writing that is favourable for 
the other. In stfch a case the partj ordained, may 
Qo doubt elude the o^'der till the time expires ; but still 
I would not put it in the power of the judge to renew* 
the order, but, let the caiise go to be advised as it 
stands, so as the judge maj give an interlocutor, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the case, either pre^ 
suming agajns^ the partj ordained^ for ndt producing, 
or reserving action to the other party, for exhibition 
and consequences. Perhaps in this instance the prin- 
ciple of necefsity and precision \i carried too far. If 
so, the proposition can no where be safer than under 
your Lordihip's consideration. \ ihall afterwards 

\ have occasion to mention several things that are 
equally worthy of your notice, As equally requiring 
a remedy, and not more easily provided for. 

I am 6a:c. Lentulus. 



FRAGMENTS OF LORD BACON. 

jirt of life ^ in the cultivation of such habitudes^ as k 
terminate in an amiaffle. tran^uilj and respectable 

old age. <^(yt/^ 

or the Bee. 

Continued from voL xvi. p. 169. 

* * * * In forty years, Creckdning from the attain- 
ipent of man's estate,) a man may have a deep gust 
0/ the world, know what it is, wliat it can afford, 
and what it is to have been a man. 
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/ Such a latitude of years holdeth a coDSiderable coir 
ner in the map of general history, especially if we 
count that only which is fully auihentick, and fitted 
by the multiplicity of annalS) to let us truly see the 
character of our kinde in that of our forefathers. 

Thus a man may have a (hort epitome of the whole 
cpurse of time in th^r dayes of his own life, and clear- 
ly see that he hath but acted over again the drama of 
his predecefsorSy and what sort of thing living will bq 
in all ages to come. 

, In every stage or period of a man's pilgrimage u* 
pon earth, he looketh intently and with eagemefs u- 
pon some (hining point at a distance, and is ballanced 
in his progrefsion by some weight of glory, or phan- 
tasm of pleasure, that cometh upon his imagination^ 
his memory, or his judgjsment, and guideth his* energy, 
or his ambition, or his pr^dence• ^ thr termination of 
these vists^s, he figureth to himself, and setteth forth in 
romantick and gawdy fiction, places of rest and quiet 
delight, where he {hall turmoi} himself no more with 
the pursuit of th^ vain and transient objects of hu- 
man ambition, but enjoy the calni delights of retire- 
ment from bustle and businefs, speculate upon the 
past, and prepare for the prize that he flatters him^ 
self with at the end of his career. 

This is an admirable ordination of eternal provi- 
dence, in the spurring of a man's jaurnej, in the 
steep and asperous roads through which he hath to 
pafs or to climb, in the eventful course from the cra^ 
die to the grave. 

No sooner hath he arrived by the direction of a 
bfilHant. point, to that which he supposed to be a sesit 
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Off rest, and'of quietnefSf thsii Another point, and one 
(perhaps) still more brilliant and fascinating than the 
fermer, is presented to his view. He again prefses for» 
ward, and wonders at himself that he fliould have 
mistaken a bench upon the road for a magnificent 
and comfortable inn. 

Now*as man is a lazy animal, in common with all 
other creatures, this activity and predominancj of 
his imagination giveth him the mastery of every 
thing upon earth, and singulanipr distinguiOieth him ^ /^ 
from the brutts, which is ^eautifuUy described by </ ? ■ ... ^ .JL 
Longinus in his treatise concerning the sublime, a^ 2v ^ 
^' We are well afsured (sayeth he) that nature hath 
not intended man for a low spirited or ignoble being : 
but bringing us into life, and into the midst of this 
wide universe, as before an immense multitude afsem* 
bkd at &ome heroick ^ solemnity, that we might be 
spectators of all her ihagnificence, and candidates high 
in emulatipn for the prize of. glory, ifae has implant- 
ed in our souls an unextinguilhable love of eyery 
thing that appeareth divine beyond our comprehen- 
sion." t 

Certainly therefore it is of high account in this 
oar art of life, to change the object, but not to sub- 
due the principle of this ambition, which fc^r wise 
purposes hath been implanted in our nature. But as 
the vigour of our bodies and the energy of our ima- 
gination and memory decline, to cultivate the de- 
lights that arise from reflection and judgement, and 
to be chearf ttUy entertained with the view of others 

t lioagmus de Sublim. §« i^r. 
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younger thao ourselves deceiving tbeifisslves innoU- 
centljy agreeably, and perhaps usefully, as we oar- 
selves had done heretofore. 

It is to the defect of this desireable quality and ba-» 
bitude, that .most of the troubles .of declining years, 
may be imputed ; and certainly there can be, no better 
way of eschewing them, than by calling forth •ur im* 
proved powers of reflection and judgement, to the 
cultivation and pursuit of such, things as do not ihock 
or interfere with thque that. occupy the ambition. of 
our more active competitors^ to cultivate acquaint 
tance with worthy young men^ especially thpse whose feu- 
tiers we have esteemed^ and to cherish them im all bo^ 
noufahle advances, in. the paths we have been forced 
by infirmity of . nature to relinquijb* . * 

. To delineate the most proper occupations for de- 
clining years i would be vain and fooliih, without 
due consideration being had to the employments of 
youth, and of manhood, in the particular * case to 
whicl^ we would direct our admonitions ) and there- 
fore these must vary according to the infinite variety 
of fortune, genius, former occupation, climate, go< 
vernment, and custom. . But certainly there can be 
uothing better for attaining such habitudes as termi^ 
ua.te in an amiable^ tranquil, and respectable old age, 
tUan the disentangling of ourselve$, as we have alrea* 
dy said, from such objects of ambition as are incom- 
patible with our growing weaknefs of body, and at- 
taching ourselves to such as may fully exercisa the 
powers of our niemory and judgement, and produce 
that gentle agitation of body and of mind, in ezerci- 
tation and study, that is most conducive unto general 
sanity and comfort* 
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On this occasion I cannot do better th^n cite a paf- 
sage which Cicero hath put ioto the mouth of the el- 
der Cato, that deserveth as much attention for its so- 
lidity and good sense, as it doth praise for the beauty 
lind accuracy of «tile in which it is delivered. 

'^ If, sajeth he, petulance or lust be vices more 
frequent among young men than old, yet all young 
nen are not infected with them, but such only as 
want proper talents ; so it is with that sort of distem- 
per which you call dotage,; which is indeed the dis- 
ease of old men, but to whieh all old men are not 
subjected. Appius was. for some years quite blind, 
and yet he managed a family of four sons grown 'Up, 
and five daughters, with abundance of relations and 
clients, who depended upon htm* He kept hjs mind 
always in order, and though h^s vigour decayed, yet 
his senses never failed him. He preserved to the last 
moment his character and his authority : every body 
looked up to tfim as becaone their ftation : his slaves 
feared, his children revered, and all who were- a- 
)>out him loved him. In a word he kept up the ol4 
discipline, and did honour to the Roman name, by 
jireserving the manners of his family untainted. 
Thus it is, that old age may maintain a graceful su- 
periority, if it be prudently jealoiis of its prerogative: 
if on all occafions it maintains its rights : if it never 
sneaks and gives way, bat keeps up a manly spirit 
to the last : for as I approve some qualities of age in 
a young man, so a youthful spirit is very .commend- 
able in men of years, for wliich they preserve this^ 
vol.. xyii. t 
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though the body may feel the effects of age, yet the 
jnind stanis out of its reach. 

*• At this very instant, I am employed in writing 
the seventh book of my antiquities, and am actually 
making large collections from such old records ai' 
may serve ' my purpose. I likewise review, and 
sometimes touch afrefli the orations I have former- 
ly made in the capital causes wherein I have beea 
concerned. I still kept up my stock of knowledge 
in the augurial pontifical, and civil law, and have 
time enough to read a great deal of Greek be* 
sides. 

^* I constantly use the Pythagorean method for the 
exercise of my memory, and every evening run o- 
▼er in my mind whatever I have said, heard, or 
done, that day. These are the exercises of the un- 

'{derstanding ; ^^^ in these as in a chariot^ the soul 
takes the air* While I am capable of these, I do 
not give noyself much concern about* the decay of 
my body ; I am always at > the command of my 
friends when I am able ; I attend the service of the 
senate frequently, and distinguiih in debates, where- 
in a man compafseth more by strength of judgement, 
than he can do elsewhere by strength of arms. But 

. ihould it ever prove my misfortune to be confined 
to my bed, and be thereby rendered incapable of 
going through these employments, yet the very 
thoughts of what I would do if I were able, would 
console me. But thanks to Heaven, I have ^o rea- 
son to apprehend any such thing ; I have been a bet*- 
tcr hufhand of my time than so, for let a man le but 
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constantly, exercised in labours tike these^ and he will 

not soon find the breaches of age. Years will steal 
iipon him insensibly ; he will grow, old by degrees 
and without feeling it ; nay, when he comes to break 
at last the house will crumble gently, and fall dowa 
so slowly as not to give him any great uneasinefs." 
Thus has the master of Roman eloquence delight- 
fully examplified in Cato^ the advantage that arises 
from, continuing those exercises of the memory and 
judgemeiit, in which manhood had formerly been oc« 
cupied, without the dangerous fervor of imaginati- 
on, or too much activity either of body or of mind ; 
and although every man in age must be regulated 
in his amusement, by the bent of his genius, and 
the fund of his former experience, yet in the inno« 
cent, healtKfult and useful occupations of agricul« 
ture and gardening, it would seem that ^^very man, 
let his condition have been whatsoever, will find gre^t 
eontentment and advantage ; and it is in the uniform 
variety united to simplicity that much of this plea- 
sure consists, as the cultivated mind will evidently 
perceive in the affectionate reception which he giv«th 
to the unadorned and simple description of the Co- 
rycian sWain,' the old man of virgils iv. Gcorgic, with 
which I fhall conclude my present lucubration.* 

** Now where with stately towets Tarcntum stands, 
And deep Galesus soaks the yellow sands, 
I chanc*d an old Corycian swain to know, 
Lord of few acres, and these barren too \ 
Unfit for (heep or vines, and more unfit to sow : 

* The latin quototion is omitted on account of our general read* 
ers, and the translation by Dryden, is substituted io its j^lace. Edit^ 
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Yet laboring well nis Httle spot of ground. 

Some scattering pot herbs here and there he found : 

Which, cultivated with his daily care. 

And bruis*d with vervain, were hi& frugal fare. 

Sometimes white lilies did their leaves afford. 

With wholesome poppi« flov^ers Co mend bis homely board! 

For late returning home he supM at case, -^ 

And wisely deem*d the wealth ofmonarchs lels, t 

Than little of his own, becaust his own di4pleasewy 

To quit his care, he gathered first of alJ, 

In spring the roses, apples in the fall : 

And when cold winter split the rocks in twain. 

And ice the runnin^^ rivers did restrain. 

He stript the bears foot of its leafy growth. 

And, calling western winds, accusM the spring of sIotb« 

He therefore first among the swains was found, -^ 

To reap the product of his laboor'd ground, C. 

And sqiieese the combs with golden liquor crown'd. J 

His limes were first in flower, his lofty pines, 

Witli friendly (bade, secured his tender vines. 

For ev'ry bloom his trees in spring afiord» 

An autumn apple was by tale restored ; 

He knew to rank his elms in even row*, -^ 

For fruit the grafted pear tree to dispose : L 

And tame to plumbs the sournefs of the sloes. 3 

With spreading planes he made a cool retreat, 

To iliade good fellows from the summer's heat. 



INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA. • 

In the xi. volume of the Bee, pi89.was given an account of some very 
singular f^bcts respecting the generation of fi(bes in lodl^f which 
appeared so extraordinary as to require farther elucidatian before 
they could be admitted fts certain. The Editor indeed has recei- 
ved letters since that time from petsons who said they had 
been in India, flatly contradicting the whole account. The fol- 
lowing communication from Madras, received by the King George 
East Indiaman, will afford some satisfaction to our readers on this 
very curious subject. 

The other subjects mentioned in this comtuiinication "lire equally cu- 
rious and interesting^. 
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Farther' ELUCIDATIONS RESPECTING the svddeit 

GENERATION OF FISHES IN InOIA, FROM A COR^ 
RESFONDEKf AT MaDRAS. 

For the Becm 



. W £ were not surpnaed at reading jrour paper on t!i€ 



^generation of fiQies,— we every daj hear similar ac« 
founts } but when we endeavour to trace them to their 
source^ vain is the attempt. Like many other stories 
they have pafsed current so long as to be believed j 
and the great quantities of small filh that are found 
.during the monsoion so universally over the iace of 
the country, and on such elevated spots as are never 
overflowed by rivers or reservoirs of water, seemingly 
give probability to them i and the appearance of fifh'of 
considerable magnitude, two or three inches long, that 
are caught in streams from high grounds, induce ma« 
ny to believe that they must have fallen from the 
heavens'; for no fish could have existed there be- 
fore. 

That fiih are found wherever there is standing or 
running water, and frequently on very high ground, 
is most true ; but that fiih are found on the tops of 
houses,\I'must have occular demonstration to believer 
Xhe instance you mention as occurring at St. 
Thomas's Mount, was not I believe on the top of a 
house, but on the high ground there, which equally 
astonifhed those that saw it. Mankind are fond of 
the marvellous, and always improve such stories. 

I have not paid much attention to this subject, but 
l^Keve there is nothing wonderful in what we |ene-> 
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rally see. During the monsoon, the torrents of rain 
are so heavy, that there is a stream of running water 
dVer the whole face of the country ; the grafs, that 
then grows luxuriantly, keeps up an inch or more of 
running water on the highest grounds. From the 
eagerntfs with which I have seen fi(h endeavour to 
ascend rUnniilg streams, and from having frequently 
seen them make their way through wet grafs, I am 
convinced that all the fi/h of ariy magnitude, that ap- 
pear at the commencement of the rains, come froooi 
the sea by the rivers, that ate soon filled ; for none I 
believe ate correct enough as to tiine, to say that 
there v^ra^ ndt water running into the sea, by which 
they might ascend ; and that it is only after having 
got to the highest grounds that the fifli are caught 
in liets placed at the bottom of the descending 
streams. 

The natives believe that these immense quantitid 
of fifii are produced from the eggs of fiih deposited ia 
the mud; and they afsert that they mud of any tank, if 
put in water, will produce fiih. Some mud that has 
been brought riie gives' great probability to this opi- 
nion ; for it is filll of eggs. I have forwarded a lif- 
tie to your correspondent ia London. They say that 
these eggs are hot destroyed although exposed to the 
burning r^ys of the sun for months.* I am' trying 
some jUst ho\v taken itotH a tank that has' been dry 

* This is a very curious fact, and deserves to be ascertained wii 
care. The mud is not yet come to hand, but when it does experimenis 
ihall be tried with it. In the mean w^"o we are to hojJc that our 
^tfrrespondeuts in India will prosecute this subject; Ziit* 
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ipl^oyefix weeks. If it succeeds I have no doubt that 
wliat I have sent will produce fifh ; for I hope you 
.will receive it before the period of our monsoon. 

It is not nectf arj however to suppose that the eggs 
tare expostd to much heat, for as the mud dries, it 
cracks, and they may be preserved in thefifsutes: It is 
pofsibk also, that the iifli may bury themselves in the 
$oft mud, when they deposit their eggs^ for our freih 
v^ater filh can live in little water, and even in mud. 
The fifh that are generally caught in the. paddy (rice) 
fields, are not confined to one species. I' have had a 
list of above twenty given me, that are known to 
those 1 spoke to; most of which are frefh water fi(h.f 
' But this mode of producing fi(h will not account for 
their sudden appearance of considerable size at the 
very commencement of the rains ; I must therefore 
still believe they come from the sea. FiA are frc* 
quently carried to tanks and put in wells ; as the na* 
tives know they are useful in purifying water, by de- 
vouring the filth. 

a singular Jijh caught on trees » 
I was in hopes of sending you along with this, ade* 
scription of a fifli, a species of pike, that will lefsen 
your astoniftiment at the idea of finding fifli in the 
highest situations, when this is found on the tops of 
tree?. This species ©f pike has been discovered by a 
lieutenant DalderfFa very ingenious Dane, and learn- 
ed in all the branches of natural history. This fifli, 
with the afsiftance of two hooks on its breast fins, 
makes a dart through the stream of water falling from 
the leaves and running down the trunk of Xh^ palmira^ 

4 This list will prove very acceptable. Edit, 
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iorafsus Jlafmlliformis ; and there maintainifig itself b/ 
its hooks, it makes similar darts against the destend^ 
ing stream, in search of insects, till it reaches the top. 
This is adl the information I can give you at pre- 
sent on the subject of fiih, I will endeavour soon |;o 
ascertain what I have proposed. 



ji curious species of legerdemain respecting serpents. 
To ihow jou how easily a person tnj be deceived, 
Iwilligive JOU an anecdote of m\ self. Soon after taj ar- 
rival here, when I was amused by the slight of hand 
pricks, tumbling, tope dancing &c. in which a parti* 
cular cast of natives are very expert ; these people, 
who carry about snakes, ^nd pretend to have authori- 
ty over them, came to me and cold me that thej 
would catch, by the power of music, %s many snakes 
as I chose. I was a good deal surprised at what 
they said, and resolved to put it to the test. One of 
|hem went a little way from the house, playing on % 
pipe and uttering incantations, saying that if thf 
snake would coirie to kim he would treat it wellj 
^ive It butter milk, and send it to the Inountains 
where it would not be molested ; he then pretend- 
ed to look very attentively a|: a hole, still conti- 
nuing to play, and lopder ; when by and by he saw 
z snake, and'catiously introducing his hand, brought 
out a large cobra de capella, coHber naga. In this 
way he caught two or three close by the house/ I 
then carried him to different parts of the garden; 
and he caught so many' that I at last thought I had 
^proof positive. Soon after I had brought them to the 
house, Dr Anderson came home : and on hearing 
wiilBt I believed, in consequence, he desired me t(| 
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tolook at their mouchs, whenlo all their poisonous fangs 
had been pulled out, and the little poison that was 
in their mouths was of a whjtifh colour and harmlefs^ 
from the milk diet the snakes had been fed on, instead 
cf thatliigh red colour it is of when in their native 
state. The fellow then confefsedy when we threaten- 
ed to kill all his snakes as dangerous, that he had 
deposited most of them in different parts where he 
thought it was likely 1 ihould go. Some wild ones 
however he caught that wsre not of a poisonous na- 
ture ; but that is easily done, for if a ^snake is seen» 
by siezing it by the tail with one hand, and running 
the other close 4:o the head, they can secure the most 
dangerous .with safety. Now the opinion of fifh b«- 
|ng charmed by music is very ancient, and as much 
4)elieved as that of fifh falling from the heavens. 

A.B. 



READING MEMORANDUMS. 

Let us pay an absolute siibmifsion to the will of 

' God, in all the dispensations of bis providence, and to 
all the rules of natural and revealed religion, without 

' endeavouring vainly to discover the reasons of his 
determinations, or prying into final causes, most of 

' which, to our limited capacity, are inscrutable. It is 
our businefs to live virtuously and happily in the 
world, and not to attempt the discovery of how or 
when it was formed into its present situation. This 
is a tree of forbidden knowledge, the search after 
which has discovered the nakednefs of all our phil^- 

. ^pphers. • 

yoL. xvii. z . 
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Cray the IfotU/^^ A dialogue concerning TouUu 



To D***d M*****u £****V 

->< The insect youth are on the wing, 
Eager to taste the honied spring, 
And ftoat amid the liquid noon : 
Some lightly o*ef the current (kirn, 
Some fliew th^ir gaily gilded t^im, 
i^ick glancing to the s\in. 

' To contemplation's sober eye, 
Such is the I'ace of man : 
Attd they that creep and they that fly, 
Shall end where they began. ^ , 

Alike the busy and the gay. 
But flutter thro* lift's little day, 
In fortune's varying coloo^ drest ; • 
Btulh'dby the hand of rough mischance^ 
Or chiird by age their airy dance. 
They leave, in dust to rest.' 

These, (nephew !) with other charming lines of th$ 
exceHent G^r, w^re sent inclosed in a letter to his ac- 
complished and beloved young friend W|»t, the son of 
the lord chancellor of Ireland, But ^' bif sun was set,^ 
his spring was gone, before the letter arrived at his resi- 
dence in Hertfordihire 9 and he died I believe on the fint 
of June, the saxi^e daj that brought n^e into the world j so 
that if I believed in thp metempsychosis, I might befoolilh 
enough to imagine that I am the verj person to whom 
this pretty little copy of verses was addrelsed* 

When I was sitting in my garden under the ihade of s 
weeping beech of singurar beauty, which spreads its fo- 
liage oyer an area of near four hundred fe^t in circoiD- 
ference, admitting the light agreeably without the scoreli* 
ing qr glaring rays of the sun, I bad in »iy h«iid the life 
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«Bd the letten of the elegant author of the immortal e«« 
Icgy in a country church yard. Ah ! said I, happ^jr WaU 
pole^ bftppy West, to have had such a man for your fcU 
low traveller, firiend, and preceptor \ bull I also^had aGmy 
for mine. Then I thought of the dear and amiable 
young man whom duty had pointed out to my attention, 
and I conceived the design of writing a treatise concer- 
ning the nurture and legitimate happinefs of youth : and 
I resolved to send it to you, on account of your age, and ' 
destination, your love and respect for me, and on account 
of your excellent fathen 

I have cast it in the mould of a dialogue, in what t 
Ivilh to make a chaste imitation of the ancients ^ and I 
have made Gray the chief speaker, and Walpole and West 
(the admirers of Gray,) the psolq^utbrs- in ^Biiagt^ with 
the poet. 

Figure them then to yourself as walking togeei»rintbe 
garden of Walpole, the young men ardent ia arguihent, 
and the sentimental poet hovering over their debate, mode- 
rating it by his philosophy, and^firing it with the sfacred 
#ame of his towering genius. 

West. How delightful is this vernal day and sweet 

retirement on the banks of the impexial Thames ^ 

•• Tho" deep yet cleat, tho''gentlp yet not dull ; 
. Stfong without rage, without o'erflowing full.'* 

I imagine Gray, by tuning his pipe to it so often, has 
been afsimulated to it, as we generally are ta what we 
admire. 

Waipote, Sentimental young rogue : I see what kind 
of sport you are thinking of on the margin of this river. 
You vxtfijbing for a compliment in immortal verse from 
•Gray, when he (hall have finifhed his apprenticefhip to 
the muse on the Thames^ and set up in businefs for him* 
self. 



^.- 
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. West, By no means, Horace, and to give 70U the re* 
ply valiant, I super-add in the words of the same poet of 
the Thames, that I was thintiing of our placid and agree- 
able situation here, while Stanhope* is thundering in Uie 

senate, and Spain trembling through all her borders* 

Oh happinefs of sweet retired content 1 
To be at once secure and innocent. 

Gray, Bravo ! young courtiers : but as the morning is 
yet early, what would ye think of resuming the conversa- 
tion of yesterday, on the proper training and employment 
of youth 'y and how they lead to honourable manhood, 
and venerable old age ? 

Waipole and WeM, With all our hearts 5 we only 
wi(hed to play a little prelude to your pleasing solo. 

Gray. In spite of your merriment gentlemen I will be 
serious. 

- We hr.d determined yesterday, as you may remember, 
by an unanimous opinion, that the capital end of a good 
education was to form a reasonable^ useful^ and benevolent 
man; and that the most proper and efEcatious method of 
leading young people to what is reasonable, useful, and 
benevolent, was to inspire them with confidence and awe 
towards the great intelligent author of nature. 

Walpole. We did so \ but you must also recollect that 
I entertained some doubt concerning the means to avoid 
chatechisticsl rote, metaphysics, or superstition, in begin- 
ning too early with the grand foundation of religion. 

W St. My fears do not lye upon that side, but rather 
upon the other. 

Gray, I would have children gradually and familiarly, 

* Stanhope earl of Chesterfield (April 1739) agitating the home 
•f lords. 
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and endearingly induced to draw consequences from ana- 
Ibgy, favourable to the fear of God, and the admiration of 
bis wisdom and goodneis. 

A child knows that a house, a statue, a picture, or,« 
piece of furniture, did not make itself r he knows it froa 
observation \ and let us (how him what ^ will, if he re« 
inarl(.s uniformity and re^arity in it, he wiH not fail to 
aik who made that? 

This uis^sition is natural to all children, and this dis^ 
position, judiciously cherifhed, and improved will natu- 
rally open their minds to as rational and extensive a know- 
ledge of God as it is pof&ible for weak mortals to obtain;. 
Notwithstanding the pride and nonsense of false philo« 
sophy, • and scholastic theology, I maintain that in this 
"respect youog people are more upon a par with their el« 
ders than we are willing to allow. 

It appears ako to me, that the only way by which we 
can exclude that superstition or personification of unknowa 
causes, to which mankind, from the powers of reflectioa 
CD-op«rating with fear, are so subject, is by substituting 
the first principle of rational religion in its stead. 

If we say, that such a notion is too sublime for a child, 
I say it is too sublime for him to whom Sir Is^ac Newtoa 
>^ere as a little child. But the early imprefsion feeing 
properly made, it will always carry along with it the af- 
sociate idea of divine intelligence, and will lay a foundati^ 
on for the unfolding understanding to receive proper in- 
struction, and for the inquisitive youth, to direct his at- 
tention, more to the ultimate properties of nature by ob- 
servation, and experiment than by theorising on seconda^ 
ly causes \ and thus he wilt be early taught to set bis foot 
upQU the first step of the ladder of the illustrious Lord Ba* 
fon* 
i 7a ^e continued. 
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aU anecdote. 

A P>w yean ago, a woman wbo rented a ^nug house la 
I>ablin, alarmed the neighbourhood with a strange story 
of a ghost, drefsed as a female in bkck robes, that opened 
the curtains of her bed, surrounded by an illumination like 
lightening, and with. a countenance labouring binder soiite 
heavy burden, beckoned the woman to foUow her. The 
person haunted,- called in two relations to sleep with her next 
night ^ but they were also equally frightened with groans 
and an uncommon noise, and left the house next day. 

The occupier of the bouse still persisted that fh« was 
not only haunted, but threatened by the ghost ^ aaid to 
this (he made the most solemn oaths, as wdl as . infpreca* 
tions, and accordingly took lodgings in a neighbouring, 
street. 

The story having gone abroad, hundreds were daily 
drawn by curiosity into the street where the haunted 
house was : and it becoming the subject of conversation 
every where, Mr Nolan, so well known for bis poetical 
and political abilities, took up & sporting bet, that he 
would suffer himself to be locked up in the house one 
whole night, without the company of any human being^ 
About nine o*cIock he went, and was (hut up y but for 
the sake of defence against any improper practices, he took 
with him a dog and a case of loaded pistols, and was not re* 
leased till six o^clock next morning, when he was found 
by his companion s ■■ f ast asleep. 

The following elegant stancas will best (how the situa- 
tion of his mind during the tiine of his vigils. Suffice it 
to say, he saw no ghost, though he heard a great deal of 
noise *, and loudly thxcatened to ihoot the first one wh* 



flbould approaclihim, whether of this world or of tlie other. 
Tliis discreet ghost desisted, and the people got rid o£ 
^heir £ears in that nei|rhbnurhood« 

STANZAS, 

^milT^IK IK A HAUNTED ROOIC. 

If from the cearments of the silent dead, 
• Our long departed frionds coald rise ineW; 

Why feci a horror, or conceive a^ dread. 

To see again tho9e frien4s whom once we knew ? 

Father of Atl ! thou gaVst not to our ken. 

To view beyotid the aihejs of our grave ; 
\ 'Tis not the idle tales of busy men 

That can the mind appal. — ^The truly brave. 
Seated on reason's adamantine throne. 
Can place the soul, and fears no ills unknown. 

O I if the^ flinty prison of the grave 
Could loose its doors, and let the spirit flee. 

Why not return the ivise, the just^ the bntve^ 
Aad set once more the pride of ages free ? 

Why not restore a Socrates again? 

Qt give thee, Jiewton^ as the first of men ? 

In this lone room where now I patient wait^ 
To try if souls departed can appear^ 4 

O couM a Burgh escap^ his prison gate, . 
Or could I think Latoucbe*s form was near. 

Why fear to view the fliades which long most bo 

Sacred to freedom and to charity I 

A little onward in the path of life. 

And all must stretch m death their mortal frame ; 

A few ihort struggles end the weary striie. 
And blot the £ail memorial of our name. 

^orn from the promontory's lofty bjow, 

In time the rooted oak itself lies low. 
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THE INDIAN COTTAGE, 

A TALE. 

ConUnuedfrom page i$z, and concluded. 
After this conversation, the paria took leave of his guest, and left 
lti\n\ to his repose, retiring with hb wife and his child's cradle into a 
little adjoining apartment. 

Next morning the doctor was^arly awaked by the singing of birds, 
laving their nests in the branches of the Indian fig, anti by the voice 
ef the paria and hi& spouse repeating together their morning prayer. 
He arose, and was much vexed when upon the paria and his wife 
^ening their door to wilh him 'good mcming, he saw that they had 
iro other beds in the hut, except the conjugal couch; and that they h^ 
^at up all night to yield it to him. After they had saluted him, 
they made haste to get ready his breaktast ; mean time he took s 
turn in the garden. He found it, as well as the hut, encircled with 
aiches of the*lndian fig, interlaced in such a manner that they formed 
a hedge impervious even to the eye. He perceived only above their 
Ibliage the surface of the red rocks, ij^hich fopned the vale, all around 
liira. From* these descended a little spring, which watered this little 
garden, planted without' any regular plan. Ohe saw there intermixed 
mangoustans, oranges, cocoa. trees, and other vegetables, all loaded with 
\flrmts or flowers : even their trunks were covered with them. The 
ictel twined around the arched palm, the pepper around the min- 
j(;oustan. The air was perfumed with their fragrant sweets. Tho* 
most of the trees were still in the fliade, the first rays of the momipg 
already (bone upon their tops. Qne saw there colibris sparkling as rubies 
and topazes, while the Bengal birds- and those of the Sema Souie^ and 
five hundred other voices, concealed under th« dewy leaves on their 
nests, formed a delightful concert. 

Thf* doctor was wafking under these charming fiiades undisturbed 
\)j thoughts suggested either by learning or ambition, when the pa. 
' ria came to alk im in to breakfast. * Your garden is a paradi^, said 
the doctor ; I find no fault with it except its small extent. Were I in 
ymir place, I would add a bowling gven and extend it farther into 
^he forest ' " Sir,replied the paria, the lefs ground one occu. ies, he 
easier he is concealed ; a leaf is enough for a nest to the fly bird.** 
Saying these words they entered the cottage, where they found 'v\ f 



Corner, the pana^i^ wife suckling her child. She had served up the 
breakfast. After a silent repast, the ddctor Was about to take hia 
leave : the Iiidian sajrs to him '* My gucst^ the plains are as yet overr 
Sov««d with yesterdays rain \ thfe roads are impaisible. Spend thif 
ilay with us.'* ' I cannot; answered the doctor, my attendants are too 
ilttm^rous.* ** I see, replied the pairia, you are in haste to leave the 
Country of th6 btahmins; td return td that of the Christians^ whoiie re^ 
ngidii makes all meii live as brethren.*' The doctor rose with %. 
aigh. Then th6 paria made a sign to his wife, who with downcatt 
^yes, tod without uttering a wOrd, presented to the doctor a baflcet 
bf flov^ers and fruits. The paria ift' her name says tO the Engliihrnauy 
**Sir, eicuse our poverty, we have heither ambergris, nor wood of aloet 
to perfnme our giirst, according td the custom of India; We have 
bnljr flowers and fruits ; but I hope ^ou will not contemn this little 
ba&et filled by the hands of my wife. Theie are neither poppies nor 
i&arygdlils ; but jeisamins; mougris^ bergamots, by their duration, sym- 
bols of bur love, the recollection of ivhich we will cheriih when we (hall 
kee you nb more/* The doctor took the ba&et, and said to the paria, ' I 
tamiot be too grateful for your hospitality, and^ cannot ezprefs iu a suit.* 
kble manner the esteein I have for you : accept this gold watch; it wa9 
itnadeby the mbst/amous Ivatch maker in Iiondoo: it needs to be wound 
^pdbly once a year.' The paria replied, *• We have not the least occa# 
aion for a watch. We have one that goes continually, and is never 
out of order ; it is the sun." * My watch strikes the hours, added the 
Hoctot* *.* The birds chaiint them, replied the paria.*^ * At least, re- 
plied the doctor, ticcept these coral beads td make red neckiaces for 
your wife and child.' ** My wi£e and my child fiiall never want red 
iiecklaces, replied the paria; sb long as nly garden (hall produce Ango* 
^ peai.'^ ' Take then these pistols to defend yourself from robbers 
in this your solitary retreat.' " Poverty, says the paria, is a rampart 
Which keeps it>bbers at a distance ; the silver omamente with which your 
lirms arie decorated would serve to attract robbers. In the qame ot God 
l^ho prdtects us, and from whom we expect our reward, do not rob «s 
of the price of our hospitality." * Meanwhile, replied the Engliihman, I 
would Wi(h that you would retain some memorial of me.' ** Well, replied 
the paria, since you wi(h it, I will venture to propose an exchange ; 
give me your pipe, and take you mine ; when I (hall smoke witi^ 
four's, I (hall remember that an European pandect has not difdainfd 
to accept the hospitality of a poor paria." Instantly the doctor gave 
him his Englilh ieatkeif pipe, whose head was of yeiiew lortftr, and^ 
-VOU XVU» AA 
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Veceivedin retu^ that of the paria, of which the tube was of bamboo^ 
and the head of baked clay. 

Then he called upon his servants who were all benumbed with 
the cold of the night, and after having embraced the paria, he moun- 
ted his palanquin. The paria's wife, bathed in tears^ stood alone at 
the door of the hut holding her 'child in her arms ; but, her hun)and 
igiccompanied him to the Hurts of the forest, loading him with bene- 
dictions. *' May God be your reward, said he, lor your goodnefs to* 
wards the unfortunate. May he accept my life as a sacrifice for yours. 
May he conduct you safe to England, that land of learned mep, and 
of friends, who seek the truth alt over the worlci to promote the hap. 
pinefs of mankind.'* The doctor answered, ' I have travelled ov^r 
half the globe, and have seen every where error and strife ; I have ' 
found truth and happinefs in your cottage alone.* Saying these wordi 
they parted in tears. The doctor was already pretty far advanced 
on the plain, and he still saw the good paria at the foot of a tree, ma* 
lung bigns with his hands to bid him adieu. 

The doctor on his return to Calcutta embarked for Chandernagore^ 
from whence he set sail for England. 

On his arrival at London he sent the ninety bales of manuscripts t0 
the president of the royal society, who deposited them in the Britifli 
Inuseum, where the learned are employed to this day in making of 
them translations, indexes, eulogiums, criticisms^ and pamphlets. 

As for the doctor, he kept for himself the three' answers of the pt- 
ria respecting truth ; he smoaked^ often with his pipe ; and when aiSy 
one aflced him what he ha^ learned most useful in his travels, he an* 
swered, * It is necefsary to seek trutli with ^ a single heart free firom 
'prejudice : that we can find it only in nature ; and that we ought t^ 
communicate it to the virtuous alone.' To which he ftd^ed^ * a go^ 
-vnfi^ alone makes a man happy.* * 
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East India sbippimo vor the tkar 1794* 

The following Ihips taken up by the honourable Jtast India Com- 
yiny for the ensuing, season were stationed as under, l)y a court of 
•directors held at the India house, oh Wednesday the 2 inst. 

Coast avd Bat, 

To be a-floa*. 






Thetis 
Xiord Camden 
Phoenix 
Dutton 
Melville castle 
Manfliip 



Tons. Captains* 
804 J. Nutt. 
775 N. Dance. 
800 A. Gray. 
761 P. Simpson. 
806 J. Haldane. 
8 12 J. .Lloyd. 



General Goddard 790 W* T^Money. 
Queen 801 M. Craig, 

Rockingham 796 Hon. H. Lindsey. 

Aiciey castle ^ijC. Stewart. 
Rose Soi J. H. Dempster. 

Asia 8x6 J. Davy Foolkea, 

Lord Hawkeflnury, 803 J. Barclay 
^sex 



Brtdgewater 
Albijn 
l^e Briton 

Dublin 
Carnatic 



793j."Strover. 

Bombay anq Cbiha« 

799 W. Parker. 
961 W. WiUs, 
1198 H. Farrer. 

Madras and China. 

786 W. Smith. 
1169 J. .Comer, 
liord Macartney 796 J/ Hay. 
goddam 1021 J. Jones. , 

St Helika and China. . 

D* of Bncdeugh i|8i Thomas Wall. ' 

Bengal and Bbncoolen 

Enropa 772 ' A. J. Applegarth. 

St Helena and Bencoolen 

Earl of Wycombe 655 John William Wood. 

Bo.MBAY. 

Duke of Montrose 762 Joseph Dorin. 
SirEdw;irdHughes957 Robert Anderson. 
Kaymond 793 Henry Smedley: 

Ditto, conditionally. 

Woodford ti8o Charles Stewart 



19 Oct. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. . 
Do. 
3 Nov. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



19 Oct. 
•Do. 



% 



2^ Nov. 
Do. 
Do.* 
Do. 
Do,"^ 
Do. 
8 Dee. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. *- 
Do- 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 



24 Npv. 
Do. 



m 



Solivtii 

Ponibprp 

Nottiogiiaai 

Middlesex 

Alfred 

Canton 

TauntoQ cistle 

Ocean 

Oanges 

•Walpole 

King George 

• 

Contractor, . 
Valentine 
•Mbridge 
Greacral Elliot 



China. 

Thms* Captaint. 

S76 Robert Poonqf. 

So^ Tames Thooias. 
115^ Jol)n B&cfoot. 

851 Johi) kogers. 
1198 Jaftres Farquhanop. 
1198 Thbmaa Brettell. 
SI98 ' William Stu^ 
lipS Andrew Patton. 

784 Joseph tjarnaulf . ' 
774 Henry ChurcbiUi- 

776 Richard Colnett 

BXNOAL. 

777 John Bartlet* 

, 790 Iver M'Millaii, 
771 — 

800 Robert Dnunmona. 
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InDSZ lNBICAT4ltZD0S. 

CoMtifUtedfrom p, 8o. 

A viV^you^g author, it is pBKSamtdt sends as epitaph upon a mouse, 
a sabcct nnfortanately chosen, after the btiutiiiil little poeiH bf 
3ttrns on that sabject. It >frould perhaps be cruel to refuse it a plac^ 
altogether : to compound the matter, the two first, ftnd the two last 
lioea, which are xiQt the wont in thiy composikioo, are subjoined. 

" O mouse! thou didst a better fate deserve^ 
A lieroe's glorious death, a heroe's praise. 

Forsaken, breat^efs now thy body U^s, 
A prey to death, to worms • sftcrifice." 

y. G, J, C, obligingly sends several sdraps, of which tlitf#Ilowii^ 
are excerpts. 

To makf^ ^ cheap red ink, he desires that the red flowers of th0 
corn poppy may b^ gathered, boiled ia Water, and a little j;umarabic 
added to the composition. 

He answers a que^ in a foriper miniber of the Bee, inquiring a 
reason why Highland -persons who learn to speak the low country laii« 
gnage, always speak it'with the £hglifli accent, though they learn it to 
Scotland, by saying first, they may learn it from books written in £h« 
glifli, and second, from the Engliih troops who are billeted in pri^ 
^rate houses, in places where theK are no castles or bazxacks. Neitber 
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•f thifc will be admitUd as valid leaions. The ffcaUit ptit of the 
persons Who thus learn the Britiflf language, u he properly enoogk 
in this case calls it, never' learn to rej^d it it all ; and few are thu 
£agli£h soldiers billeted in that way in comparison of the Scotch, 
'nrho every where surruiind them. The following verKS, written ii| 
tiie tnie ballad stile, (though somewhat limping at times,) i| the best ' 
part of this collection. 

Ferset writttm en §tr wran;^ 

When Heaven and earth were 9II at pcace» 

(By ancient bard^ 'tis told. 
By bards the sons of warlike Greece, 
Who tun'd thse lyre of old :) 

Tell discord with a wrathful look. 

Beheld the total qdiet ; 
And streight a dire resolve Ihe took, 

To breed above a riot. 

Amidst the goddefses *tis said, 

A' quarrel to foment. 
The goldon fruit inscrib'd ihe laid, 

** Unto the fairest sent." 

m 

^ch claimM the gift; fell strife arose 
> Amongst the heayetily fair ; ' 

)^ow .first the goddefses were foes ; 
Now wrathful frowns they wear, 

$ut here no quarrel can arise, 

And discord I defy ; 
3ince goddefses nor woman's eye% 

Can with my Delia's vie. 

Then, fair one, condescend tans eh^lar^ 

Accept the tribute of the XMac ^ ^^ 

Golden^ alas ! alone in eoiottr. '^ 

' But love, not discord to iiifusc#>. 

^is sweeter far than gpld, I tniH^ 

Hence Delia learn how better 
(Compared with trifles,) is the aUnring dost. 

And know, ''all are not gold that glitter.*' 

A correspondent from the ble of Skye, who signs himself X fV. 
desires that the following lines copied' ironi a monument in the chttrch 
bf Slate in that island, may be preserved ill the fiec« They are 

|Bid to have been writtex) by the late locd latdetoji. 

I ■ , - • • • 
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To THE Mkmort of Sir James McDonald B^rt. 

Who in the flower of youth 

Had attained to. so eminent a degree of knowledge 

In the mathematicks^ philosophy, languages ; 

And in every branch of useful and polite learning. 

As few havfc ever acquired in a long life 

Wholly devoted to study ; 

Yet to this entdition, he joined 

What can rarely be found with it. 

Great talents for businefs ; - 

Great propriety . of behaviour ; . 
Great politenefs of manners. 
His elocpience was "sweet, correct, and flowing^ 
His memory vase and exact, 
His judgement strong . and acute. 
All which endowments, united 
With the most amiable temper. 
And every private^ virtue, 
Procured him, not only in his own country, . 
But aho from foreign nations, 
The highest marks of esteem. 
In the year of our lord, 1 766, the 25th of his life. 

After a long and extreme illnefs, ' 

Which he supported with admirable patience and fortitude. 

He died at Rome. 
There, notwithstanding the difference of religion, * 
Such extraordinary honours were paid to his memory. 
As had never graced that of any other Britifli subject 
In* any foreign land, 
Since the death of Sir Philip Sidney. 
*The fame be has left behind him 
Is the best consolation to his afflicted family. 
And to his countrymen in this isle ; 
Tot whose benefit. he had planned many useful improvements. 
Which his fruitful genius suggested. 
And hjs active spirit promoted, 
Uo4er the sober direction of a clear and enlightened imderstandiiig, ' 

"Reader bewail our lofs. 
And that of all Bcitain ! 
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fn testimony of her love, ' ' " 
«. And as tlue belt return (he can make 

To her dear departed son, . * 

For the constant tendernefs and aiTection 
"Wliich, e^en to his last moments,' 
. HeAawodforher, 
His much afflicted mother, « 

' The Lady Margaret McDonald, 

Daughter to the earl of Eglinton, erected this monumetit, 

1768. 

A correspondent who stiles himself one of the people^ thus begia 
\ « ye^r long paper dated ist October 1794. 

'* One would have thought that the late horrible transactions ia » 
neighbouring nation, would have cooled in some degree the rage in this 
country; or at least that the detnocratic^ or as they affect to call themsel'vea 
lAitpatriotu party, would have felt the blufh of contrition for the dire «£• 
tects of their levelling principles." But this he alleges has sQ;t beea 
the case. — " What efforts do they still make, continues he, to delude 
the people ? Is it not enough that they have degraded the first nation . 
in Europe into a state of barbarism* disgraceful to human mUtwe^bat 
must they also labour to plunge this country likewise into the same 
gulph of misery ?*' This writer proceeds with much zeal nearly in the 
same strain to the end of his paper; of which It is hoped thie fbregoii)^ 
extract is a sufficieut specimen. 

* Poverty sends a very elaboratepaper to the Bee on the subject 
of smuggling. He justly reprobates these illicit practices as beisig 
destructive to the trade, and industrious exertions of honest men, and 
^ calls upon every friend to their country to lend their aid in checkii^ 
it. He observes that the officers of excise and customs execute the 
law so partially as to take care not to discourage smuggling too much. 
as that would plainly curtail their emoluments. He also suggests 
that landed men too often encourage smugglers because of the ad- 
! Taaced rent these freebooters sometimes are able to give for land. 
But thi$ ;veiy sensible landlord knows i& so precarious that it is only a 
fmall proportion of these, we hope, who, from this motive, tend to 
cheriib smugglers. After a great many hints tending to check this 
evil, he concludes by proposing that respectable persons throughout the 
whole country ihonld form themselves into societies for the purpose 
of giving informations concerning it, find checking the practice. Thit 
l' jfc kv can i^var Ve esptctcd* Jfnitti J^n U ^o}f 9U f adiO^ 
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cure for snaf^lift^. tnd tb»t it to modente tUb duties, w ss to make 
the hope of gainaoit to be Msh as to Go«Afeerbilaiice'.the lofs likely iM 
Ve iocnned. Thii^ and nothing ftbe wtU e#er put a stop to it. 

. . I r '' • ■ ! I • " ''■ I , "'' i ' . • P ^ 

To CoftRBtfOimKII^S. 

» 

Xnt^iroiir oi Emendate, » received* After fetuming tiianks to 
this cotrespdndent for the cSbligiog man^r in ithich he writes, the 
editor aisures him that his hints ihall have all due attention bestow. 
cd upon them ; though he Moes not saj that all the eniendations he 
proposed willt>e addicted. Where the/»^/tV is concerned which con- 
sists of persons of tastes infinitely varied^ it is inipofsible that the 
wiihes of any one can be enthrely gratified, because attention must be 
^aid to the ^iihes of others. 

' fhiiamanthes wilhes, for example, that li^athematical questions' 
ihoold make a cdnsliderable part of the work, in ^hieh he is supjk^rted 
tiy the intelligent *. 

Po^^ftx^ whose letter i!( hereby acknowledged, and which will be 
laid before the public when room caii be Spared for it 

Kupbranor complains that too great i proportion of ttie work is ap- 
propriated to serious subjectvespecially those respecting agriculture/ 
so that too little room is^ft for tales and entertaining anecdotes; 
While loudly ^aUs S6t more on the subject of 

agriculture : "^ You (hoUld teach usjsays he, how to sow, how to reapi' 
Low to manure our ground, so as to derive tb^ greatest profit from li 
and leave all light summer reading to other trifling performances ;** 
without seeming to advert that the Editor would thus deviate entiit^f 
from the'planhe proposed to the public at the commencement ofhif 
work^ to which^ as in distj boundj he has ever indeavoarddj^niKhil 
fofsible to adhere. 
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LITERART WEEKLY ISrELLIGENCERi 
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Wkdmesdat, OCTOISX 9. Z793. 

Ok the most strikikg and curious phenomena 

OF NATURAL HISToRT. Bt ArcTICUS. 

^ The fool says in his heart " there is no God." 
And none but a fool would say so. 

]For the Beim 

Mr Editor, 




lAr HiLst the frantic jGaul glories in the name of 
Athiesty and the French senate ihakes with loud ap* 
plause, these flightj shallow statesmen forget a wise 
maxim of their favourite Machiavel, so stronglj re- 
commended to the study of their rising generation, 
who sajSy 

** That whenever the religion of a state falls into dis- 
** regard and contempt, it is impofsible for that state 
•* to continue long.'f 

iSurely, of all the species of phrenzj and fanaticism^ 
which have as yet afflided human nature, and God 
VOL. xvii. Z b 
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X94 curious phenomena in natural history. Oct* g* 
kftows it 1ias*sttf{ered enough from the difiereat ncu^ 
difications of those distempers, the present mania is 
th^ most alarming; as no profefsion of faith can save 
the unhappy victims from the trmtActoxjls fraternity, 
who dance like wild Sjbels round the tree of bloodt 
baptising it in that crimson fluids with the £air natue 
of liberty • 

To turn then the thoughts of your readers from - 
scenes of so much horror, and to raise their minds to 
that Supreme Being, so much despised bj your more 
'than Gothic neighbours, to whom I apply the motto 
of my papery I (hall give a few of the most striking 
outlines of a subje ft, the best calculated of all others 
to raise admiration, whilst it is one of the most amu- 
sing that exists to a rational being,— -I mean the wo»-> 
ders of the creation. 

It has been with much ^pleasure that I have ob- 
served some occasional little extracts in the Bee, 
from the history and instinct of the larger animals : 
but there are still other branches of natural history,' 
"ivhich offer, like the one you have already taken up, 
a wide field of innocent and instructive amusement. 
The branches I allude to, are those of insects^ with 
the history, habits, and something like instinct of 
plants ; subjects which are as rich in curious matter 
and entertainment, as any in the. whole range of hu* 
man knowledge. 

As a beginning then to such papers in your useful 
miscellany, I give here an introductory fketch, com- 
piled from autl^ors, on botany and entomology; which 
if not n€W to the learned few^ who make these 
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branches a study, it will probably be so to the larger 
pare of your readers, or to what is commonly un<« 
derstood by the word public^ for which popular efsays 
are invented and calculated ; or at least {hould be so, 
ia every periodical publication of the nature of the 
Bee. 

In taking a general view of natural history, the 
first thing that strikes us, is the wonderful order and 
arrangement of the creation. Every species of ani- 
mal and plant is supported on the particular aliment 
allotted to it by the Supreme Being, lest the one 
fliould deprive the other of its food, and introduce 
confusion into the beautiful system; and in fact there 
is no plant hitherto discovered, which does not afford 
food to some animal, and which in its turn does not 
require ^ts particular food or soiL 

The only exception to this gen<*ral rule of nature, 
is the lord of the creation, MAN, who has been al- 
lowed a much wider range than any other animal ^ 
although even he is circumscribed in some degree, 
^nd will be poisoned by productions which afford 
"wholesome food to some other link of the chain : 
but still the positive afsertion of holy writ is per- 
fectly just, ** that every thing was made, either di« 
rectly or indirectly, for the use of man," as even his 
poison becomes his medicine^ when judiciously em- 
ployed. 

Entomology 

If we look still more minutely into the admirable 

system of the universe, how much will we be afhamed 

at our occasional peeviQi couipiaints, against the nu- 

xnerous swarms oireptiles and insects^ which surround 
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US in certain seasons ; as we will find that eVer j one or 
them has its tafk af signed to it for the general good. 

Not to dwell on the more evident destination of 
birds, beasts, and fifhes, of prey, to clear the earth 
of all kinds of dead carcases^ which would otherwise 
corrupt the air and water, there are myriads of in^ 
sects^ destined to consume every thing animal and 
vegetable, which has ocased to live ; and they are so 
true to their trust, that they even dispute the pof- 
sefsion of the objects committed to their care, voith 
tnan^ when he attempts to appropriate theni ; so that 
the lord of the creation is obliged to employ all the 
resources of his superior faculties, to invent means 
of keeping at a distance so minute and insignificant 
an enemy, every time he seize3 on its destined food. 

But ab this necefsary, not wanton usurpation of 
man, on the food of insects, is continual, his clothes, 
and indeed every thing he makes use of from the ani^ 
mal and vegetable kingdoms, coming within the de« 
scription, he is obliged to be incefsantly on his guard, 
tp keep off the right owners, which makes the' study 
of insects a necefsary branch of economics ; as it i^ 
difficult to guard against an enemy you scarce knoW 
by sight, and of whose stratagems, hiding places^ 
metamorphoses, &c. you are perfcSly ignorant. * 

This incefsant warfare between man and insects 
for his clothes, provisions, furniture, &c. (which 
by the bye, you fortunately know little about in the 
happy island, comparatively with what is felt on thfe 
three continents), is not without its use in the beau- 
tiful system of nature ; as nothing tends so miich to 
{orce men to cleanlinefs sCad cara of his property, naV 
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even person ; precautions so necefsary to health and 
comfort, in either hot or cold climates. 

It is only to be regretted, that the progrefs hither- 
to made in this bra-ich of natural history, does not as 
yet fiirniili us with suffici. pt means of defence against 
the different species ol musca or flics, curculis or 
weavils, dermestes or feather- eaters, phalana or 
moths, &c. &c. which destroy our provisions, corn, 
clothes, furniture, and peltry, &c. although I make 
no doubt but another geaeration will pofstrfs what we 
are deficient in ; if naturalists pursue their inquiries 
in entomology, with the same ardor they have done 
of late years ; disregarding the common-place sneer 
at vrhat is wittily called moth-hunting : but the un- 
thinking beau or belle, who makes the remark, little 
suspects that the moth is the declared enemy of all 
their finery, and the very insect on which they fhouldl 
make war, if they wiih to preserve their elegant trap- 
pings. - 

I cannot conclude these general hints on insects*. 
hostile to man J without particularizing two which 
are much more worthy the enmity of Britons than 
the nibblers of their clothes ; I mean the teredo na^ 
^alis^ or calamitas navium, a dangerous enemy to the 
tiavj of England, piercing the bottom of {hips, and 
taking up its abode there, with the Cantharis naV2lisf 
an insect which finds means to pierce the hardest oak, 
whether in a ihip or other building. I have in my 
collection, a piece of petrified oak from the Britiflfi 
island of Sheppey, pierced in every direction by the 
teredo navalis^ which seems to contradict the opinion 
of that destructive worm's being brought to us from 
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the Eaft Indies ; as in all appearance and probability, 
the piece of oak in question was pierced by it ia 
Sheppey, long before a pafsage round the Cape was 
found to the Eaft. 

But man will do well, even for his own personal 
safety, to make himself acquainted with the nature 
and manoeuvres of a much more minute enemy than 
any hitherto mentioned, the acari sir ones y which by 
lodging in his 'ikin, gives him the loathsome disease 
called the itch : and as this is the very same insect 
which spoils his flour, and turns his cheese to pow- 
der, under the well known name of . mttes^ by re- 
maining ignorant of its history, and mode of attack, 
he may get the itch in his own pantry ; nay even at 
his own table, without going to the higher lands of 
the north in quest of it : at least we know that the 
belplefs infants of the indigent are often inftocalated 
for the disease, by powdering their groins with spoiled 
flour, instead of white lead, or lycopodiunl, to . pre- 
vent es^coriation from the urine. 

This insect, which the plains of Rufsia can dis- 
pute the pofsefsjon of, with all the mountaineers of 
Europe together, the xpicroscope fhows to have 
eight feet, with ^a few hairs on the back, and to 
be exactly the mite of cheese and flour, as said a« 
bove *. . 



* Perhaps this opinion of our ingenious correspondeat will be dis- 
puted." May not the old proverb be here applied, ** like is an ill mark.*' 
We know the itch is readily communicated by the touch; but I have 
never heard of it beipg communicated by mity cheese. £dit. 
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Now, a more speculative man than your corre* 
spondent, might hazard a conjecture, that the goat 
milk cheese, so favourite a food with both the jU 
cari^ and the inhabitants of mountains, may in some 
measure account for the superior prevalencj of the 
itch in those regions ; if the fact is true, which I 
must own I doubt, from my observations in one of 
the flattest countries of the world, and which certain- 
ly does not yield, as hinted above, in that respect, to 
any elevation above the level of the sea, which the 
barometer can point out, whilst one of our Rufsiaii 
pustles would hold half a dozen of your's in its cir* 
^^mference. 

Man may likewise draw great advantages, as well 
as security, from the study of insects \ for, to pafi 
over the well known and valuable silk- worm, the 
coQhineal, lac, and gall insects, &c. he might even save 
a light, upon some occasions, by naturalizing the cu- 
rious CICADA lanternaiia of Surinam ; an insect 
something resembling a locust, which carries a na* 
tural lanthorn on its head, suiEcient to light you 
about the streets the darkest night in winter. 

In fliort, was one only to hint in pafsing, as I am 
doing, at the multitude of striking and curious phe-> 
nomena in the history of insects, it would swell a 
paper to a volume ; as it woald be impofsible to pafs 
unnoticed, the showers of bloody related as prodigies 
by even grave historians, which we now know to 
have proceeded from the excrement of a flight of the 
comma butterfly Qcaium of Linnoeus) ; the no lefs 
sinister presage of the sea turned to bloody caused by 
myriads of the red monoc (mokuculus pulex) ; the 
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alarm occasioaed bj the jasamine hawk moth (smrNic 
atropos)^ crying like an infant, and bearing the fi- 
gure of a death's head on its back, &.c. &c. 

But to return to my subjed, viz. the important 
tajk af signed to insects ^ in the beautiful economy of 
nature, I must remark, that the Almighty has not 
confined his orders and agents merely to the destruc- 
tion of matter which has ceased to live and vegetate 9 
for he has likewise provided against dangerous luxa- 
riancy in either the animal or vegetable kingdoms^ 
and set bounds to excefsive multiplication of any 
particular species, by admirable checks of different 
kinds, which will of course be pointed out by others^ 
in the prosecution of a subject of whichjl have only un- 
dertaken to give a rough out-line, to excite rather than 
satisfy curiosity. I fhall just observe, in finifliing my 
iketch on insects y that our fields and gardens are more 
particularly exposed to those charged with this last 
commifsion, ("viz. to prevent cxcefsive multiplica- 
tion of any particular vegetable), for that purpose! 
myriads of crysomella^ curculis^ phalcsna^ &.c- have 
received ordejrs, and* like the former clafs, charged 
with the destruction of dead matter, are so dilligent, 
* that growing vegetables are with difficulty guarded 
against them by all the ingenuity of man, at leaft be* 
fore their transmigration ; for it is in the state of ca- 
terpillars, or larvse, that insects are niost to be 
dreaded ; although tlie genus of gryllus is sufficiently 
destructive in its perfect state of a fly, particularly the 
terrible gryllus migratoriusy or locust of scripture, 
which still occasionally lays waste certain countries, 
whilst it furniihes constant food to the uaked savages 



of ethers, wtio wait its periodical arrival as £uro« 
peaos do a flioal of herrings* ; however, it is impof- 
siblc not to observe even in public calamitidis, the 
goodnefs of the c;|;^atort who renders his occasional 
Instruments of punifliment to one portion of the ha« 
man species^ constant blefaings to another* 
\ In a second letter, I fliail finiih my iketch as far as 

intended bj 

Arcticus. 



FRAGMENTS OF LORD BACON. 

Continue ijrtim ^t^l 7 a. dnd concluded. 

♦ • » # j^ £^ jj chardcteristick of the human na- 
ture, in distinction from all others, to be inquisitive, 
fanciful, and religious, so in the subject matter of 
religion itself, it is ef the nature of man to be in^ 
definitely various and whimsical, and since it is con- 
ceded by the most rigid and self afsuming orthodox 
divines, that our Saviour came not to annull the ob- 
ligations of natural religion, but to fulfil and direct 
them to oiir everlasting happinefs, so it is no small 
part of the art of life, to prepare in old age for 
ideath, without haraJTsing either ones self or otl^rs, 
with modes of faith, which, as to th^ main point x>f 
happinefs either here or hereafter, is declared bjr 
the founder of our religion to be of no account. 

# We are told that John lived in the wildernefs oa locusts sai 

' wild honey* 

voir. xvii. ec N 



/ 
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Now^ as ever since the dajs of the emperor Con- 
stanstine, the church has been intimatelj united to 
the ^ate^ and supported bj its authority, it is tfae 
part of a prudent man to enjoy his religious thoughts 
in private, and sacrifice his cock unto Esculapi- 
us. 

Death may be compared unto a indthein^tical 
point, which is in itself nothing but a terminatioxi ; 
and therefore it becomes a wise and a good man, ra- 
ther to' reflect in old age upon what is past, than 
what is to come, seeing that no material change 
can be wrought either upon his affections, or upon 
his understanding. 

He will do well to make himself acceptable to 
his relations and domestics, if he ha:s any ; and if not 
to those who are near unto him, and minister unto 
his necefsities in the fq^eblenef's of his condition. 

He will do well to meditate upon the manifold 
comforts and mercies of his past life, and to solace 
himself with the company of contemplative and 
.worthy persons, who may, without gloom ot super- 
stition, converse with him upon the satisfaction that 
arises firom the satiety of human pursuits, as rela- 
ting to the objects of sensual^ desire, and of the hap- 
py state that is created by intellectual curiosity, 
and meditation ; and resignation to the ordination of 
.nature to which he is soon about to be subjected in 
death. 

^ Having long accustomed hiMself to the habitudes 

that make old age amiable and respectable, and now 

.finding the infirmities and weaknefs of his body to 

increase, addicting himself to frequent prayer to the 
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father of spirits, he will be ready meekly to surrea* 
4er his life unto him who gave it. 

Non jam -se moriens difsolvi conqueratur, 

Sed magis ire foras, yest^mque reiinquere ut anguis 

Gaiideret, praelonga Scncx aut Cornua Cerviis. 

* End of the fragments of lord Bacon, pn the art of 
Ufc. 



AN INQUIRY IJITQ THE CAUSE 

or THE PRESENT STAGNATION IN BUSINESS; 

Jt is common enough for individuals to over-trade 
themselves : companies sometimes do the same ; but 
for a nation to over-trade itself, has scarce been ap«- 
prehende^ before ; yet as the 9ymptpms are precisely 
the same as in the case of 84 ipdividual wheq over- 
trading himself, we need seek for no other cause for the 
present distrefs in thq trading part of the nation; for 
the amazing extent to which trade was carried on by 
the Britifh merchants, was 4 good deal of it ujpoa 4c- 
ticious stock, for such is pap^r purrency lyhen ever 
it is ifsued beyond what there is a real deposit of 
property for the value. The very form of the pro* 
mifsary notes in circulation proves this, for they are 
all for value received, which is supposed to be the 
deposit, to answer the credit of the notes. But 
where (in too many cases) was the deposit, when it 
^ame to be called for ? This fhews the bad effefts of 
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an unlimited ifsuing of paper currency.* It may 
augment the imaginary stock of a nation, to any a- 
znouot, while the rfcal stork remains just the saine, 
or is perhaps daily decreasing by a losing trade. 

As all over- trading has got tljie nslqae of spepulation ; 
that is a person speculating upon an imaginary profit^ 
that is to arise to him at some distant period, from tke 
goods he is buying i and what has given so great encou- 
ragement to speculation is, the long credits given oh 
goods bought up for the export trade, twelve months 
commonly. It is true if the merchant pays z'eady too^ 
ney , he gets a discount of 7! fer cenf. This is one way 
of raising the interest of money {r6m j per cent, the 
legal, to 7f per centf for so much every nxeirchant pays 
who takes tlie credit. But how prejudical high in- 
terest is to the export ttade of i^' country may be 
seen by the following example. ' / 

Suppose an Eiigliihman an4 a Dutchman, hav^ 
each a 1600I. lying ^t interest in their respecftive 
countries ; they meet and agree to employ this money 
in a jpibt vent^ure, to a foreign market, and call in their 
money that they may buy to the best advantage. Af- 
ter eighteen months, they have their returns : the net 
proceeds amount to just 2150 1. The Dutchman find^ 

* 

♦ Docs not the ingenious writer here use the T^hnse paptr currency 
in too loose and indefinite a sense. The writer here seems to confound 
what is coipmonly called* wind bills with real bills granted for goods 
teceived, in the usual course of businefs, which ought surely to be di»> 
tinguifhed from this. It does not seejn that any well founded ceosupe 
can be applied to the discounting of real bills ; and it was owing to the 
want of this accommodation that the best manufacturers have suffered 
80 severely. No good reason seems yet to be afsigned, why thepractice 
of discounting t^ese bills ihould have xset with obsti^udion. . £diti 
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ixe has made 30 1. more than if he had s'uffei'ed hig 
money to continue at interest £br the time \ but the \ 
^ngliihmaii has not a penny more than just the in- 
terest of his money, so will probably return his mo-i 
ney to interest again, while the Dutchman has encou«« 
i|ragetnent to continue the tra4e. But suppose ano- 
^er merchant buys at the same time, and takes the 
predit : as he pays 7^ per cent, more for his goods^ 
though sold equally well with the others, his nei 
proceeds' do not exceed the original cost, and as hi$ 
bills falls due, six months before he has his re- 
turns, he is obliged to put off the time, by the help 
of bills of accommodation, which cannot be supposed' 
to stand him lefs than 3 per cent, as they would be 
to renew twice in the time ^ so that he loses just as 
inuch as theDatchman gains, supposing all other cir* 
cumstances equal. 

' And so far the higher rate of interest and the lon|^ 
credit is against the export trade. To save this, sdi 
many merchants got into the trade ot ifsuing pro* 
mifsary notes, instead of cafli, in their payments : anl 
thus trading upon an imaginary stock, no wonder if 
they expended their businefs beyond all ^ule of pru« 
cLence, ^nd at the same time engrolMi!^ ail the'trado 
to themselves, as they had such an advantage over the 
fnerchant who was trading on real stock, as the out«k 
lay of the money must be reckoned by him as ad 
article in the cost of his goods, viz the interest the « 
money would have brought hjim in the time, if h^ 
had not employed it in trade ; whereas the others lay 
imt no money, though they seem still to buy for ready 
inoney* The multiplicity of private banks, there- 
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fore, has Iieen the chief cause of the present distreft 
011 the trading part of the nation : their credit being 
bj so man J failures rendered doubtful, has withdrawal 
at once the imaginar j stock furniihed bj them .fotr 
the carrying on of trade. 

It is a difficult matter to restrain an improper .use 
of credit without hurting credit itself, which is so ne« 
cefsarj for the carrying on qf ap extensive businefs ; 
but perhaps the following proposals might restrain 
the private banking within proper bounds. 

Let there be a charter bank establiflied in evc^ry 
considerable trading town in Britain, where a capital 
of 100,000 1. could be employed to ^advantage in the 
banking l^usinefs, upon the following conditions. 

1. That before they ifsue any notes for circu- 

■4 

lation, they fhall lodge four ^fths of the capital stock 
contained in their charter in government's hands, at 
3 j^r ant. for the security of the holders of their 
notes, and at the same time this deposit be admitted as a 
compensation for the stamp tax; so that their notes or 
bills be free frpm that tax, in the same manner as the 
notes of the bank of England are: that the j^ per cents, 
ihall be taken at par for the whole or any part of the 
deposit mone^^^or which reason each of these banks 
ihall be allowed to take in of that stock to the amount 
of four fifths of ^heir charter capital, either by pur^r 
chase at the market price, or by giving stock for 
them at such rates as they can agree with the stock* 

boldeKS. 

2. That the remaining fifth to lie in the bank,,hf 

employed in no other trade but the purchase of eithe| 
l^ullion or bills of exchange. 
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3. That no single person or trading house fliall 
hold more than joool. stock in anyone of these 
banks (excep^t the bank of England, who may hold a 
fourth of the capital stock in any of them, if they X 

chuse.) 

This article may be understood chiefly for those 

that ihaU be erected south of the Tweed ; for as th^ 

revenue in Scotland is mostly, if not all, collected to 

Edinburgh, to be transmitted from thence to the 

treasurey, if the three charter banks in Edinburgh 

could agree to unite into one, this united bank in E^ 

dinbnrgh might be allowed the same privilege to 

hold the fourth of the capital stock in all the ehar^ 

ter lanks erected in any place in Scotland. 

4. That the first twelve persons who fliall sub* 
scribe for a thousand pounds or upwards, fhall act a$ 
directors, till the capital stock is filled up, and for 
this purpose may apply for a charter, fix the am;aunt 
of the capital, and as soon as they hav« obtained their 
charter, advertise on what terms they will give 
stock for the 4 per cents. But the subscription money 
to be lodged either in the bank of England, or bank 
of Scotland, and to be employed no otherwise but in 
buying up 4 per cents, till the whole capital contained 
in the charter be filled up. 

5. To prevent the pernicious practice of stockjob* 
1>ing,thatnopefrson subscribing to any of these banks, 
(hall be allowed either to sell or transfer any part 
of his stock in. the bank, until twelve months after 
the date of the charter ; and even after this, all sales 
•f these bank's stock, ihall be by public sal^ aftcjr 
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a fortBtght's advertisement iu the nearest n^wspa* 
per. 

6. That as soon as the capital is made iip, and 
the deposit placed in government's h^tnds, the inte- 
rim director^ (hall appoint a meeting of the propri* 
ctorsiy to chuse their directors, andi settle the. plan 
f»r carrying on the^r busiuefs to the best aud vantage. 

Lastly y As touching the deposite in government's 
bands, (hould such a tun be made aa zny of these 
banks as the ca(b in bank is not sufficient to answer/ 
it ibatl be lawful for theni to dra# on the exche« 
quer to the amount of one fourth part of their depa« 
sit money ; and if this be not sufficient to answer 
the run made on them at the end of six weeks, thej 
may draW another fourth part, and so on till the 
whole of the deposit money be drawn out ; but in the 
mean time they fhall cease from ifsuing notes till the 
whole of the deposit money be paid into the ex« 
chequer again, with legal interest for the time it has 
been out; and if they be liot able to do this in twelve 
months, reckoned from fhe time of their first draught, 
their chatter fhall be forfeited, and the company difi 
solved. 

And if at the same time there be a law made for<« 
bidding any promifsary notes to pafs in circula-* 
tion undef ^1. sterling in value, the charter banki 
would in a great measure remove the tempta- 
tion to private banking, as any pei^son who had 
stock for that purpose, might be a proprietor in 
the charter bank most convenient for him ; or 
1^ his stock was so large he might be a proprie- 
tor severals just as suited his busineb best, an4 « 
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the forbulding the circulation of promifsary notes 
under 5 L value, would subject the whole of the 
private banker's circulation to the stamp tax, it 
-would at least circumscribe their businef<> so far a^ 
to prevent a few failures amongst them putting a 
stop to the trade of the nation* again^ The trading 
part of the nation wants a supply of re:il stock to 
carrj on their trade with, instead of the fictitious 
stock fiirnifhed them bj the private banks, which 
is now evanxihediall at once ; and it is only the stock- 
holders or public creditors that can furniih them with 
this ; for amongst the landed men at an average, 
there are as many borrowers as lenders, and such of 
them as are in condition to lend, commonly prefer 
landed security t3 a merchant's bogd \ but the public 
creditors have the stock to lend, and certainly may 
do it greatly to their own advantage, for they cer- 
tainly would make rather better than 5 per cent^ for the 
stock that now only yields them four, and as to any 
rise in the stocks, it is more than probable, that 
the bank stocks would rise much faster than the 
four per cents. The greatest hazard is th^t they fhould 
rize too suddenly above the real value, like the 
South Sea, for which reason I propose forbidding the 
transfe rising them for a twelvemonth, by whiph tim^ 
the real value may be better ascertained than it can 
be by any preceding calculation 5 and fliould only 
twenty millions of the four per cents be taken in that 
waj, it would be a saving 200,000 1, a year to go* 
vernment^ ixi reducing the interest one per cent^ on 
$0 much of the public debt, and I am persuaded th^ 
YOL* xvii. DD 
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imaginary stock furnifhed by the private banks^ a^ 
mounted to much more than that sum ; then consider 
how much safer it would be for the nation to be 

» ... 

trading on real than imaginary stock* 



ON THE PRpG?.ESS AND EXTENT 

OF THE COTTON MAmJFACTURES OF BRITAIN, 

^^ITHOUT entcrinp^nutely into •an invest]gatioi| 
of all the arguments above, far lefsf |nto a discufsion 
of the practicability of the plan of the bank proposed^ 
there seems to be no rooni for doubting, that the general 
principle afsumed by this writer, is well fbtindedf 
viz. that our -maniifactufes were pufhed to an eztrai* 
vagant pitch in point of extent, and that owing 16 
this circuodstance alone, sooner or later, a stagnation 
in respect to sales must have been experienced, whidhf 
could not fail to produce effects somewhat similar 
to those which have been lately experienced. And 
though certain circumstances might have tended to 
retard or to accelerate this catastrophe, yet in the 
train we were in^ this was certainly unavoidable ; 
and if so perhaps the sooner the check was experi- 
enced, the lefs severely it will be felt in the end* 
The opinion here given, is grounded on the follow^ 
ing aiithentic document, 

I The select committee of the hoi|se of commons ap* 
pointed to take into coubideration the state of the cx<« 
port trade from great Britain to t)ie East Indies^ 
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)spoa clie cotton manufactures of this countrj, in 
their report dated 4th Feb. i^<)3» state the following 

fiicts, with a view to exhibit a comparative view of 

.1 • ' ' . %'■■■• ■ ' • ■ 

the progrdts of the cotton manufacture in Britain, ai^d 
the extent of sales of Indian piece goods. 

Years. Value of Pounds Value ofcot^ 

piece goods peigbt of ton goods ma^' 

sold by the cotton import nufactured 

compajty. ted. in Britain in 

1771 £' *»435'47^ 2,6^7,042 jpounds 

I77« «*J3>9i^ S^39^>^^S Sterling. 

3 J|»797>Jof 3»^97,59' 

4 1,815,000 5'8 46,363 

5 ^,609,597 6,841,354 

6 ',62i,77j 0,380,705 

7 1,660,89a 7,401,674 

8 1,063,069 7,393»044 
] 9 747»»*«^ 4,790,016 
tygb 1,257,868 7,i64,620 

f . 850,703 S^9^>11^ 

% 1,287,110 11,811,781 

: J f, 143,046 7,816,64^ '£*S,it'OOio66 , 

4 i>055>72i2 11482.983 5>95Oi00o 

5 1,560,847 18.400,384 6,ooo,oocf 
6. 1,570,217 1^,475,020 6,500,000 

,7 1,439,04^ 2^:^50,268 7,jo6,03<al 

8 i,2oi^Mi 29,4674^^ 

9 i,22$,36o 325,576,023 
4790 hlShiS^ 3i;447»6oi 

This aceoiint cornea no loWtr down than ^790, hid 
we all know that the cotton works were greatly ex* 
tended in the years 1791 and 1792, so thatbj reason* 
ing from analogy from what has gone before, we 
cannot compute that the Quantity of cottooi ^^ol im* 
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ported in I792 could be under 40,000,000 libs, nor 
that the value of catton goods manufactured from it 
could be lefs than 15,000,000 1. but if in the course of 
ten years, the value of this branch of manufacture 
rose from two to HfteeR millions, and if our exer- 
tions to extend it farther and farther continued, it is 
easy to see, that a time must soon come, when that 
progrefsive cxtention must be stopped j especially 
when we advert that other nations were at the same 
time availing themselves of those very machines 
which had given us that temporary advantage, and 
thus supplying themselves with this commodity. 
Yet so blind were many persons, that they believed, 
as it ihould seem, that this businefs never could be o- 
ver-done, and from the amazing rapidity of its pro- 
grefs for some years past, they augured that its 
progrefs would be accelerated in time to come witlb- 
out end ! ! 



While this subject is u«der review, it njay not 
prove unsatisfactory to the reader to see an accu- 
rate account of the places from whence we obtained 
the raw materials for this extensive manufacture, 
which the above named committee have enabled us 
to do. These are as under : 

An acconnt of the quantity of wool cotton import- 
^ into Great Britain^ between the jtfa of January 
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1790, and the 5th of January 1791 ; distingaiflung 

the countries from whence imported, 

England, Scotland^ 'Aggregut$ 
lib. weight Jib, weight in libs 



Denmark & Norway, 

Germany, 

Holland, - - - 

A. Flanders, 

i^. Flanders, - - - 

France, - - - - 

Portugal, . - - 

Spain, - - - - 

Italy, - - - -■ 

Venice, - - - 

Turkey, - - - 

Ireland, 

United States of A- 

merica, 
Remaining colonies 

ditto, - 
Anguilla^ 
Antigua, - ; - 
Barbadoes, * 
Dominica, 

Grenada, - - • - 
Jamaica, 
Montserrat, 
Nevis, - - - 
St. Kitts, - 
St. Vincents, - 
Tortola, . - - 
Foreign ^^. Indies, 
Africa, • - 
Asia, 
AU other parts, - 



469,000 
36,186 

5^7>974 

499.913 

3'9<54»<537 

4»590»784 
104,520 

364>309 

12^000 

4,422,872 

.345492 

821,082 

^77>3L54 

3<5i.337 
893.283 

426,329 
3,037,206 
3,382,164 

213,370 

iOj2l3 

784,6^1 

1,14^**73 

1 43' 136 

168,068 

5,699 
434.823 

> '34 



^^^] 505,843 



90,500 



V 



254*420 



3^3^01 



^'.533 

• 600 

12,920 






2,086 s 



35^954 

55»'34 

524,776 



*f57o,3M 

494^349 
4,422,87a 

376,655 



973»372 f 14,100,246 

617,279 



251,262 
.69^)07. 

• 67,985, 
114,1821 

5. 11^722,906 



Total. 38,579,143 2^,868,462' 3i»447>6oj 
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poetry. 

irhe victory gain*d, with glowing wheels 
In brazen armour daEzling bright, 

A conscious pride the hero feels ; 
Hypsypile stands in his sight. * 

To her when cjilled to wear the crown. 
He cries exulting " I am he I 

Altho' my head be hoary grown, • 
But this in youth we sometimes see. 

My heart and hand with equal speed. 
If this caa;mcrit any praise. 

Conceive and execute the deed 
deserving of immortal lays. 



Oct. ^ 



( 



Mica. 



The vxsiTO^. 

To nature, on earth, a (hort visit we pay, 

That visit, at longest, no mote than a day ; 

We rise in the jnoroing with tears in our eye* 

Says nature, and gives us a rattle, ** dqnt cry." 

We sit dovTA tQ breakfast, 'tis gone m a tnce> 

And Will we remember our mother's advice ; ^ 

The tears from our eyes we wipe off too soon, * 

And play thfe ferce pastime through all the forenooa. 

With a Ihort grace, if any, we sit down to dine ; 

4t the feast we forget that the day will decline. 

•Tis declining already, for if you caa see, , ^ , - , 

Tho'youtoldtheclQpktwclvcmarkthchand I thai sat thre^ 

Over coffee and tea how we trifle and prate, 

•Till ev'ning, and then, who'd have thought it so Jate ? 

Says nature, ** arise, make your bow, and away. 

My chaise at the door and the driver wont stay." 

Reluctant we entier, the reason I know. 

We arc not quite sure to what inn we fliall go : 

Bin '. that's not the word, and we know it too well, 

fta homeward we go, ai^d are going to dwell. 

And are we quite sure.we will dwell at our ease ? 

And fhall we residae just as long as we please ? 

That, that is die point, but where'er we retire. 

The lease of.our dwelling will never expire. 

Mankind are the visitors, warn'd at the thought^ 

At your visit behave as such visitors ougljit. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF PERsIaN COTTON, 

CoMMWCA;r«5BxAKCTlCUS. , 

Bting -a transtatkw^ ^^^^Ikpr^^wm^^ royal econOn 
ndcal society of HiyVeterJburgb by M r 

CrSNTLBMEN,. 

Allow me to have the honour of presenting to yod 
some grains of cotton seed. This seed is gathered priti- 
cipally in Persia, and is bought in the markets, j^rom the 
peasants, who bring it in small packets, from half a pound 
to two or three pounds. It is even difticnlt to collect any 
quantity of it 5 and it cost the person who ftirniflied me 
with this sample, a great deal of time add trouble to toU 
lect three poods, which cost him nearly 3000 rubles. 

The sale of this seed is not unknown at Smyrna 3 but 
what you see here, gentkmen, was bought from Boucha^ 
j^ian merchants tirading with Rufsia, and it is besides of a 
superior quality to what is found cbmmonly at Smyrna, 
from whence the French Obtained it formerly to culti* 
vjite in their colohies, as well as th6 Maltese, who have 
also reaped so much advantage from it among their rocks^ 
that it is to be feared their sweet oranges, so famous, 
and which were very lucrative to them, will soon disap* 
pear, although the only production of traffic, till within 
these few years, of their burning and barren rocks, to give 
place to another kind of cultivation as useful, and a great 
deal more profitable. 

The Portuguese have lient this seed to Brazil, where 
its cultivation has had a wonderful succefs, in a climate 
and soil perfectly adapted to its production, so much so, 
that in a few years, the plant, by the constant and conti* 
&ued attentlon^of heir ministers, flouriihed 89 well that it 

VOL* XVII. It JB 
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may be compared with the golden fleece of the Greeks* 
It is this, gentlemen, that has induced me to give you 
this information, and to lay before you the great occasio- 
nal, though important consequences, that result from the 
researches of men who reflect, who discover, and who 
communicate^ 

It may be afked what is my conclusien from this fact ? 
There it is. The Portuguese nation, formerly born dow^ 
by a balance of trade quite against her, had drained all 
her treasures. France, Germany, Holland, and especially 
England, pofsefspd them, if we may be allowed the ex- 
prcfsion, before ever they had sent them from America, 
and from the east coast of Africa. Her gold was found 
every where \ it was even in my time the most common 
current specie over all Great Britain, and in all her colo- 
nies. From one end to the other of England all payments 
were generally made in moidores of Portugal j they a- 
boundcd even when guineas were rare^ and really difficult 
to be got y but in proportion as that nation embraced 
more and more the cultivation of sugar, and especially 
of cotton, the balance of trade has taken a change. She 
now pays the manufactures of the north with these new 
raw productions j and their gold by little and little diml- 
ni(hed, and finally disappeared entirely from foreign coun- 
tries. * And I maintain, that, if it were allowed to me to 
enter into a like detail, to ihdw^ that this s^ed is mord 
precious and more useful to them than their mines of gold 
and of diamonds, and perhaps will make her directly (hut 
up for ever both the one and the other, and never to set 
a foot on the banks of the Gambia, or at Mosambique ^ 
but to pursue afsiduously the two objects of which I have 
been speaking. It would be thtn that they might with 
truth sing their ^c^us auri^ their Tagus with golden sauds. 
iJuch are the inestimable fruits of industry, and of the 



usefal researchet pf true philosophers, which conduct men 
to their solid happinefs, in their industry, in their labours, 
for which thetr creator has formed and destined them. 

The Ru&ian empire contains climates and soils perfect-- 
\y proper for this cultivation. I declare to you, gentle- 
men, that if I had the means, I ihould be even jealous to 
Me any one going before me in putting the first hand to 
it. I am with a very profound respect, Gentlemen, is^c^ 
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Gray the Foei^-^Adiat^ue concerning 'Xoutb. . 
Continued from p, 181. 

Walpole, I see you are a close and faithful disciple of 
JLocke \ but may it not be plausibly objected to his sys- 
tern, that he begins with that which ou^ht to be the final 
purpose and fini(hing stroke of education. 

Gray. I think net. I rather conceive that the objec- 
tlon arises from an incorrect view of the subject. 

The very vocable exprefsive of instructing young peo- 
ple Cl believe in most languages,^ is explanatory of Mr 
Lockers system, and of my meaning. Education is i^ its 
significant analysis, a leading, or a drawing forth of the 
elements of reason, for the establilhment of a reasonable, 
' useful, and benevolent creature, in a prudent and respecta* 
ble member of human society. 

By observing the discourse and actions of children, it 
may easily be perceived that they begin to exercise the 
faculty of combining their ideas, of comparing, one with 
the other the objects of their immediate attention, and 
arranging these things according to the design they have 
concieved. 

Such is the first effort of reason, which Is nothing more 
iJian the faculty of an^nging. 
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If H so happens that children are dt&ttive in their 
combinations, this defect generally arises from their 
want of attention to some intermediate idea which their 
«agernefs made them lose sight of, though it is often an 
idea yery siznpl^ in its nature, and much within the ex- 
tent of their Capacities. This is the important momen|: 
<to suggest this idea to them> and they will speedily, of 
their own accord, correct their reasoning.. 

In this manner, in my opinion, children may he taught 
to reason by reasoning with them. We too much under- 
value thp capacities of children, and too highly over-rat^ 
our own. 

Suppose ;a child to be scrawling un some paper, and 
that he makes an attempt at drawing ' the likenefs of a 
mao and a house. 

He draws the man out of all ptoportion to the house* 
Take him out of doors, and let him see his error. He then 
begins to lay things together, and attempts to make these 
objects proportionate. How- many results he may be 
made to draw from so simple an accident ! and how 
much may not his rational faculties be enlarged by judi- 
cious management ! 

The next step, with respect to a child \ and this yoi^ 
will think very strange, is to give him an idea of govern- 
ment \ and I would give it him thus. He* has a little 
mefsage to "go, and as a reward for his going it properly, 
I give him s^ bit of cake. A stronger boy raviihes it 
'from him, and he comes to complain. 

{ call the other boys together, ai^d I inquire into the 
truth of the matter. It is proyen \ and then I make the 
boys, in their turn, say whether they think the robber 

- • * ' 

ought to be punilhcd. They all agree that he robbed the 
child \ and t punifh the delinquent : but not till two days af- 
terwards, that it may be done, seriously and calmly, without 
theappearance of revenge. The boy who was robbed compi 



bimielf \p idtefcfede, and I grettly cominend htm \ bat I 
do not mitigate the punifhment of the dilinqaent. Tht 
whole piF this operation teaches the boy and his compani-^ 
oos the nature oijusttce^ and the benefit of government, ot 
at least gives them the iteas of power and protection, of 
good and evil, duty, authority, and obedience. 

Wesi, J am very much struck, vrith the simplicity and 
j^rce of this reasoning, and it agrees with my own expe«> 
iienee. . ' " 

In the summer of the year 1 7 37, being then of Christ 
Church College, I pa&ed same weeks most agreeably at a 
geotleman^s house in the country, who had a tine young 
family of children, of whose education both he and his 
wife took a singular and most succefsful direction. 

I remember I was highly pleased with their manner of 
teaching tl^m the principles of duty, good conduct, and 
benevolence. 

I (hall mention a few of the occasions on which they 
artfully infused important good principles into their chil^ 
dren« 

One of their children had, in spite of repeated injuncti* 
ons, climbed up a tree in a dangerous situation^ close by 
the river. 

When fawning on his ^mother, and profefsing tender 
We to her, fiie said '^ No no, dont talk to me any more 
of your love, if you loved me you would obey me, and 
not make me unhappy by e^^posing yourself to danger." 

Again. Another of her children having got himself 
}uto an out-house. lt>cks the door upon himself, and cannot 
open it again ^ he remains there two hours in agony, and 
is relieved by a beggar boy, wHo paTsing by, goes in by 
the 'Window and lets out the child. 

He runs home in transport, but for some time forgets 

his deliverer. The father afks him how he got out > 

^ ^ko let him out ? and where is the beggar? You little 
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rascal, will you endeavour to do nothing for the poor beg* 
gar. Then the heart of the little boy is all on fire to do 
soniething for his benefactor, and he begs a dinner for 
him, and something for covering his nakednefs in the ri- 
goijr of winter. * 

Will you give up ypur own dinner then to day for th^ 
beggar? Yes, and to-morrow too, and the day after to- 
znorrow too, papa { 

This was a fine lefson. Let a child be born in whatever 
rank of life he may, we cannot too often remind him of 
ihe miseries of life, and the vicifsitude of fortune, or too 
pften inculcate the lefsons of gratitude and of benevolence* 

Again. One of the girls was particularly fond of 
trappings and drefs. 

One day her mother, after having chid her for this foU 

ly, orders a fine saddle and furniture to be put upon an afs ; 

and bringing the girl that way, (he tells her that (he has 

got a fine little fiaii to ihow her,, and produces the als ia 

ga/a. 

Dear mama ! that a^nt a horse ! that^s nothing but thp 

^Ik afi(, mama. 

O no my dear, it was the mi]k a& in the morning, but 
now you see I have made it a fine pad by putting this 
.saddle and furniture upon her. ^ It's fipe clothes you. know 
mifs, that distingulihes you from the poor girls in the vil- 
lage, and so if they had your fine clothes they would be 
fine mifscs too, woud'nt they ? The girl saw the force pf 
the ridicule immediately, and not long after the force of 
the argument. 

These are, I think, moral lefsons that are not above the 
capacity of children, find may, when the occasions offer, 
be succcfsfully raised in order to inspire them with a love 
of virtue, and to deter them Irom the practice of vice. 
^ WaJfole, Gentlemen, your system is good, and your il- 
lustrations are admirable 5 but ho ^ will yon contriy^ to 
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get your plan f^ut iri ejCecution ? At the zgt when joun^ 
people of faOiion do the physical world and the beau- 
monde the honour to beget and produce sons and daugh* 
lers, tbey^ the illustrious parents, are too busy with the duttei 
af a court, of the ridotto^ the opera, the card table, and the 
pleasures of social intercourse, to have any leisure for su« 
^rinteodin^ the education uf children ; so that they wttely 
make use of the noble privilege of peerage to decide the 
merits of the question by proxy ^ without hearing or attend*^ 
ing to the arguments. 

ji party always comes in the way to prevent them from 
attending to the nursery 

Vive la jeunefse I Vive la joy e I. Vive le beaumonde ! 



A squib from the American Gazette » 
AN APPEAL FROM THE LEGS TO THE HEAD. 

FOR A MORE £(^AL PARTICIPATION OF RIGHTS AND PRIVILEOES, 

Sbe*wetbf 
That the legs coming into the world at the same time, 
and often before the beady the latter cannot, in point of 
birth, claim any greater privilege than the former. 
That the legs have been always of the utmost importance 
and utility to the beady conducting it to and from all 
places of businefs, profit, and pleasure^ and were the first' 
who raised it to its present exalted station. 

That in armies, the legs have been occasionally found a 
grand specific against gunfhot wounds, bruises, dislocations, 
and even death itself, by running away with the bead to a 
place of safety ; witnefs a late great example, where the 
legs, by the wonderful and almost unprecedented powers of 

their swiftnefsy saved liiilc (hort of four thousand magna* 
nimous, freeborn Frenchmen. 

That «n many particular clafses of life, the legs actually, . 
and bona lide^ support the head altogetlicr, as in couriers 
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^haicmenv nmntng footmen, danclng-niasters, coni-cttttersy 
jpenoj postmen, and rope dancers. 

That in consequence of these, and many other similar 
benefits, of which they are to the head* They conceive 
they ought no longer to submit to those base ofiicei 
which are afugned them. 

That it is an hardfhip, an injustice, and a degree of 
s/avery, incompatible with the rights and privileges of 
free-born legs, daily to be obliged to wade through muck 
and dirt, supporting the whole weight of the beady who of- 
ten sits up in lazy state, curled, bedizened, and bepow-^' 
dered. 

That the legs ai'e entitled to some Hobler capacity, some 
more elevated situation. 

That having nerves as well as the head {^the pretended 
seat of intelligence,) their opinions ought not only to be ta- 
ken, and their will consulted, but all the arrears due to 
their bitth and long services, fully and completely allow- 
ed them. 

That for this purpose, and availing themselves of the 
yresent topsy turvy disposition of the wbrld : they demand, 
claim, and insist, that the present position ofmankind (which 
they have arrogantly enjoyed now near six thousand years) 
be instantly fhifted, and that all men in futur^ be obliged 
to stand upon their heads, instead of their legs, an elevation 
which the legs conceive they have beeni long since fully 
entitled to by the laws of rotation, and which they like- 
wise conceive to be most likely to produce that equality^ 
of representation, which fhould always be preserved by 
Aiembers of the same body. 

Signed by, and in behalf of himself, and the a&ociate 

legs of Great Britain and Ireland/ 

April thejirsty 

World turned up-side down* 

Bandy kg walk. Leg Bail. 
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Description or a singular plant from BOTANr 

With a figure. 

X HE plate that accompanies this number, exhibits a 
representation of one .of thie most singular vegetable 
productions that has been discovered in our late set- 
tLeoiept in New South Wales. The stump is pcren« 
nialy but the leaves and seed stalk are annual. The 
petennial stump rises to. the height of six feet or 
thereby, is of a conical ihape, and hard consistence ; 
Ibut whether it be internallj of a fibrous texture 
like wood, my infori;nation does not enable me to 
saj. On the surface it is covered all over with blind 
^art like tubercles or excrescences, somewhat resemb* 
ling the protuberances of pollards, that swell out be« 
low the place where the tree has been cut over \ but 
from these no stems ever ihoot forth. There oozes 
out from the whole of its surface a great abundance 
of a viscid juice^i of a yellowiJh aolour, which accumu- 
lating in the hbllowS| becomes a semifluid concretion 
VOL* xvii. F F 2 
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of a gammy nature, which the natives make use o£ 
for nearly the same purposes as we might do tar > 
employing it as a kind of cement &r joining piecei 
of wood together. But though they be often much 
pinched for want of food, I do not find that ever they 
have been observed to eat it« The qualities of this 
gummy substance have not, that I know of, been 
ascertained by any chemical analysis, or economical 
experiments. It seems not to be in the smallest, de- 
gree' of an inflammable nature : for though it is very 
common in those parts for the natives to set fire to 
the dry grafs that at certain seasons covers the whole 
surface of the ground, and though by that means 
these stumps that grow up among it are in general 
80 scorched as to have afsumed a black and smokj 
Appearance, yet they never seem to have actually 
fe^en fire, or to have suffered any material injury 
from that cause. 

The leaves are broader and more rigid than any 
kind of grafs known in Europe, but they are iieifhef . 
so stiff nor so thick as the finest of the alcje tribe. 
The flower stem is solid, not tubulated nor jointed* 
It is of a firm, wdody, fibrous consistence, very tough 
and elastic. It rises to the height of six feet or more^ 
and is quite straight, and smooth on the surface 9 it 
is thetefbre employed by the natives for ftafts to 
tiheir darts, and other purposes of that sort. I (hould 
think that some of these rods must have been brought 
to Britain. But none of them that I haVe heard of 
liave as yet reached Scotland. Oh the top it sup- 
ports a panicle containing seeds, the whole panicle 
not unlike in appearance to that of the clymus are** 
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naria ; bat its botanical characters I have not been 
;ible to ascertain. 

The Europeans there comtnonlj distinguiQi it by 
^he name of the yellow gum tree. 

Some seeds that were sent to the Botanic garden 
here under that name, have vegetated. The plants 
h^Tirt at present exactly the appearance of a kind of 
grals, not having as yst discoivered the rudiments 
of any kind of a stump rising above ground. 



ON THE BEST MODE OF CARRYING 

TRAVEttEKS of learning and refined taste are, by tlw 
publilhing of their discoveries and observations, coii- 
tinuaKy furniihing Instruction and amusement to men 
of letters and philosophical speculation ; whilst meif 
in a motb humble situation, such as I, to whomi tfie 
description of a painting, the dimensions of a statue^ 
or the analysis of a pieee of ore« can afford no enter-> 
tainment, must confine their observations to the rud« 
er and more common objects that oecur in society, and 
elude the attention of those m%re accompti(bed per*- 
sons. Confined, however, as our range most be in 
our humble sphere, we may perhaps sometimes have 
it in our powc^ to suggest to the public overlooked 
trifles that may in some degree promote the welfare 
of man. 

In this view, I (hall send to the Bee my observa- 
tions in a journey to London, on a very common ob- 
jtet. 
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Theporters in Edinburgh, and I suppose through* 
out Scotland, when carrying a burden' on the back^ 
stoop forward, and ^afs the belt to which the weight 
is appe'Hrded, over the top of the head; by which means; 
if the burden is nearly of as great a weight as the 
body would be able to bear, the he^d must be mucK 
hurt, and health of course impaired. Practice how- 
ever rendets them insensible of the inconvenience ; 
and as- men usually do, they follow implicitly the 
custom handed down to them from their parents, 
vrithout ever thinking of the advantage or even pof- 
sibitity of any other niethod of carrying their bur« 
dens. 

On the same principle, Another equally absurd and 
still more pernicious practice is continued by the jsa- 
kers in Scotland. Their apprentices!, usually at first 
young boys, carry the bread to their Custonpters o^ 
vet the whole town, on a board renting solely upou 
the head^ without tfny thing that can in the smallest 
degree alleviate the prefsure on that tender part of 
the body, still more tender in those growing youths 
than in up-grown men. Hence it is evident that eir 
ther their constitutions must be impaired, or lefa 
work can be done than there would, if a better man- 
ner of doing it were actopted. A person that never 
saw or heard of any other. mode of procedure, is not 
much struck with these absurdities^ as they are ren- 
dered familiar by habit, and an improvement on them 
does not readily suggest itself. This is also the case 

* 

in regard to many other articles of domestic economy; 
for a person travelling through the country sees in an 
infinite number of particulars a difierept practice pre- 
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^ail in one count J from that which is followed in 
another, without any attending circumstances that, 
fould authorise a difference, the one of which is 
much better than the other, and prevented from be- 
ing made universal, merclj by ignorance and esta« 
l^li(hed custom. Such ignorance ought to be removed; 
and on that acc9unt J am eager tQ mention the practice 
that pf:eyaU$ in London in carrying burdens, by 
which not only the danger of injuring the health of 
the labourer is removed, but also a man can with 
e£$e carry a burden a half heavier than he coiild \ij 
the Edinburgh mode ; it is simply thus : 

A firm cuihion stuffed with straw in the form of a 
crespent, the two horns joined by a piece of belt, i^ 
put on the ibpulders, the joining belt being pafsed 
over thp forehead to prevent the whole from slipping 
oS, The cuihion being as deep as the height of the 
head and neck,, the whole weight of the burden rests 
upon it, and of course ultimately on the (hdulders,. 
whilst the man stands nearly erect, (the position in 
which he has the most carrying strength, )^ and the 
head remains unhurt. This very sipnple and efEca- 
cious instrument, the London porters' call a knot ; 
and in my opinion it ought to^be recommended to 
all persons carrying burdens, and particularly to 
the baker's apprentices. 

But \itht porters in London discover more judge^ 
fhent than those of Edinburgh, the Leith carters on 
the other hand excel those of London in a still higher 
degree ; for there can be no doubt, that a single man 
Tvith a poor horse not worth ten pounds, and a light 
Heith cart, will perform as much, I would even ven- 



? 
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jture to sajr more wark, ki a day, than a lubberly 
^ndon carter with his linge waggon and three hors« 
«ft Kke elephants, caA do ; as could be easilj demon- 
strated were it not for taking up too mach of ypar 
room* 

It is by thus comparing the practice of the people 
in one part of the country, with that of another, 
in things .that are common to both,' that the mind of 
a sensible man jis enlarged by travelling ; and in 
, this way it may pro^^e useful even to 
Edinhttrgh Aug. 1793. A ClTT TravKLLSR, 



Thoughts on what is called varieties^ or dif- 
ferent breeds of domestic animals, suggest* 
£d bt reading dr fal^as's account of russian 

\ SHEEP. V^'i^ 

Continued from p. 161. 

Jl HEse observations may tend to explain in aony 
measure the cause of a fact that has been often note^ 
but never, that I know of, accounted for \ viz, that 
animals in a w Id state, preserve in general, a great 
uniformity of colour, and are little diversified i^ 
appearance,, whereat among domesticated animals, 9 
much greater variety is observable in the colour and 
appearance of the individuals of the same kind. 

This phenomenon I think may be thn» explained . 
when an individual of an uncommon colour or ap^ 
pearance chances to be produced, especially for th^ 
£rst time, among- a race of domestic, animals, which 
before that period were generally uniform^ it wou^^ 
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D« looked upon as a great curiosity, it would of 
course be Talued^^preserv^ with care— «and its^de* 
iicendants^ if bearing marks of the same sort, also pre« 
served. A male and female of this kind being onc^ 
obtained, this diversified breed would be perpetuated ; 
and these afteirwards intermingling with others, would 
destroy the uniformity of appearance of the wild 
4>reed. Another diversity of colour or appearance, 
being in the same way selected, this also would oc« 
casion frefh room for new diversities. By a bi* 
inilaT mode of selection^ continued for ages, some 
{persons fancying onie variety, and some another, ii 
inust at last happen that the diversities will beconio 
«80 numerous, as that the original breed ban scarcely 
be distinguifhed from the others* 

Now, although similar^ accidental diversities of flu 
individual, sometimes iDcciir in a state of nature, these, 
for the reasons dl^ote afsigned, are quickly loit^ 
and the general breed continues unvaried. That 
cuch diversities sometimes do occdr among wild ani- 
mals, is well known by eveiry collector of natural 
i:uriosities. I have myself seen a blackbird, T. merula^ 
hi a milk white colour, that was fhot in a Wild state. 
1 once saw a rook niottled black and white, exa£lly 
like a magpie, amoh^ a great flock of others. I have 
seen a tame white mouse \ and a whole nest of young 
inice were once brought to me, Consisting of ten or 
iwelve^ which were eitheir white or mottled, and 
I think few oi: none of them wer^ entirely of the 
ordinary mouse colour. This I presume had beeu 
the pJ'ogeny of a mouse probably pure white, with a 
inate of the usual colour. If among this xibtlinff| 

tot. jiTii* Od 
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there were a male and a female pore white, there is 
little room to doubt bat a breed of white mice, might 
have ' been proereated, if these had been fliut up to^ 
gether. I was at that time so much hurt by the ra- 
vages of mice, that I was glad to get thecn all de^ 
stroyed, so that no experiment was made of it ; I 
have since regretted it was not done; and this fhows 
exactly what may be expected to be done among do- 
mestic animals, and what does actually happen among 
wild animals, in cases of this kind. Probably no 
marks of the white black bird, or of the pied rook, 
were preserved among the progeny, or they would be 
soon absorbed in the general mafs. 

Another circumstance that may occasion a diver- 
sity among domestic animals, which has not been 
much attended to, though individuals must have, on 
many, occasions, remarked it is, that though the 
family likenefs, if you please, or* the distinguifbing 
peculiarity of the , breed, will sometimes be totally 
wanting in one individual of the breed, yet there is a 
tendency to revert to it 5 and it will often happen 
that the progeny of that accidental* variety, will re- 
semble the parent stock more than the immediate pa- 
rent himself. A man, for example, who, from a casu- 
al individual deviation, bears no resemblance to his 
father, may have a child that is the exact picture of 
its grandfather. In like manner a horse, which has 
been ca^uially black, ftiough descended from a breed, 
the general colour of which is white or grey, may 

^ We call accidental sucl^ cir^umstainces «s we cafijiQt agcoont far 

'iXi matters of this s®it. 
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produce a grey or white toal, even from a black, 
mare. • Instances of this kind spmetin>es Qccur ; but 
jthese a^e matters not worth pursuing farther at pr&- 
sent. 

The diversities that mfin i^aj thus artiiiciaUy pro»* 
duce in the animal creatiop, may be not unaptly 
compared to many of those produced among vegeta- 
bles, by attentive observation and caretifl seiectioUf 
.nearly of the same kind. It often happens, that the 
Jeaves of a tree or plant, from the operation of somic 
pause that eludes our search, become either wholly 
or in part blotched, or stained with stripes of whius 
pt yellow or red, jn various wajs. If plan t;s, having 
these peculiar^ies are multiplied^ either by parting 
0e roots, by cuttings, by buds, or by layers, as the na- 
ture of the plant admits, the peculiarities are oftea 
preserved, without variation, for any length of^time ; 
and thus a new variety is produced, which never 
would have propagated its kind so as to perpetuate it, 

but for the attention and care of the cultivator*. In 

» 

^his manner are our nurseries and gardens filled 

^ * It frequently happens among plants, that a single branch or twip 
only is thus blotched in the parent stock, while all the rest of tlm 
plant retains its original colour ; and :t is well known that if the col- 
oured branch, and'that of thenati^^alhue, be botH separately propagat- 
ed they each for the o^ost part, retain the colour and qualities of the 
parent branch from which they were taken. 

The diversities in this respect are various. I have just now in my 
pofsefsion, a plant of the scarlet Lychnis vuigo, LICH^rIs ChalcedonicOf 
obtained from seeds, a variety ol a white colour. This if propagated 
by slips, preserves its variety ; but at the present time it is in flower, 
and having several stems, o«tf of these has (howed itseif of a rc^ .a- 
0ur, though it is only a branch from a larger stem, all the 9ther flowers 
clwhicli ate white. 
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With striped atid blotched leaved plants, as our 
court jards are with poultry of various colours, 
^hich never arc preserved, while thej are in a 
wild state* Xhus dees man produce varieties 
i)oth in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, that 
«re different from those diversities that nature had 
originally formed ; but these are of a lefser kind, 
and though diffbring in certain respects from the 
parent stock from which they sprang, they still re« 
tain the general habitudes and appeavance of the pa-» 
rents, and may easily be recognised as their descend* 
ants. 

In another manner man has it in ^is power to 
diversify the breeds of animals, (and of some vege- 
tables) to suit the purpose he has in view. All the 
varieties of any one species of animal are seldom to 
be found naturally in one place; One kind prevails 
in one Region of the world, and another kind in an- 
other district ; and so of a third or fourth, or any 
indefinite number. Each pf these pofsefs certain pe- 
euliar characteristic qualities, • which may render 
one breed much more proper for one purpose than an- 
other is*. To select from all this diversity, that par* 

* I here spesik as a /ra^fiV<a/ improver, without hesitation or doubt^ 
for in whatever way the philosophital question about the varieties of 
domestic animak may be 6nally solved, there can be no doubt, but 
th^t the practical farmer may safely trust to each breed propagating 
its kind in^preference to that of another. Let the philosopher argue 
as long as he pleases to convince him that all the varieties of horses 
are the same, and that therefore it, is oif no consequence to him what' 
^nd he breeds from, seeing culture, food, and care, have produced all 
the diversities ; the plain farmer knows, that the man who was to expect 
to have a horse that would excel in the race, by breedii\g from a hea* 
yy Flanders mare and stallion, would be little better than a bedla« 
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ticular breed which pofse&es in the most eminent de« 
^•ree the qualities he wants, opens up to the attea<4 
live economt a wide range for observation and expc-« 
riment* «% 

But if all this were done, his progrefs does noQ 
stop here. He noiaj find, after he has examined then^ 
all, that certain peculiarities which might be useful 
to him, are not to be found in the highest degree po& 
sible in any one of these. He raaj observe that li 
|he carcase of one were mended in certain respects^ 
\xj being blended with that of another, it would be 
better than either : and so of fleece, hardinefs &c. &c: 
so that bj crofsing one breed with another, a moag-* 
rel kind might be produced, that would be mort be* 
neficial to him than that' of either of the parents^ 
Thus maj he mis wn& compound them as it were at 
pleasure ; and in this waj he naaj produce anothes 
fliversitj of breeds, that nature never would have 
produced without his intervention. 

Thus does it appear that animals, if left to breed 
by themselves in a wild state, would naturally pre* 
serve the varieties distinct and separate from each o« 
ther, so as seldom if ever to produce any new va- 
rieties, and that of course if theire had been originally 
tut one only of each species, the probability is that 
that one kind would n^ver have deviated into a great 



bite. Here therefore I wi(h to pat philosophical subtleties, which 
may have a tendency on some occasions to confound the understand** 
ing, entirely out of the question, and refer tp plain matters of fact. A- 
hoMt po/sibilities, our limited knowledge forbids us to pronounce; hera 
ft probability^ "which may be as ten thousand to one, is, for every 
Ipractical purpose, to be considered as a certainty. 
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diversitj of kinds. And though after the/ come under 
the power of man, he may produce certaia lefser va- 
riations, that may he deemed a kind of varieties ' ; 
ytt as these his aitificial productions, are nearer anj 
thing else than either small modifications of a par- 
ticular breed, which still retains its general qua-^ 
lities distinct, or an evident compound of two kinds 
already known, ^e may in general conclude : that af 
certain breeds pf sheep, we will say, which are placed 
at a great distance from each other, and di&tinguifhable 
by very striking peculiarities, are (o be found in si- 
tuation^ where the hand of man can scar9ely be sup- 
posed ever to have had a preceptible (hare in altering; 
them by culture^ there have been originally a consider- 
able number of varieties of this useful species of ani- 
mal^ whii^h were endowed with different qualities, in- 
stincts, powers, and propensities; and that it behoves 
vs now to ascertain, by careful observation, and ac- 
curate experiment, the distingpiij^able peculiarities of 
each variety, if ever we hope to draw the i^tmost pofsi«i 
ble benefit from the rearing of it. 

The practical inferences from the whole of this 
investigation then are : That there are to be foun4 
dispersed over (his glo|^e, niany varieties of everjf 
species of useful domestic animal : that the particular 
distinguifhing peculiarities of each cannot be known, 
until they ihall have all been examined by persons 
«f il^ill ; and accurate comparative triads niade,.to as- 
certain all these peculiarities : we can never therefore 
say that we have reached nearly the ultimate per- 
fection that this department in economics is natural- 
ly susceptible of, till this ILall first have been dpn^. 
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If this were once done, it would not b'e a matter 
of very great difficulty, to judge with a probable 
degree of certainty, of the means of producing % 
mongrel breed that ihould tend to augoient the pecu* 
liar qualities that were wanted at the time*. 

And if both these improvements were effected, the 
tdtimate degree of perfection in any one respect caa 

* It has been often afserted with great positivenefs, and is very 
generally believed, that an infertile breed of animals produced be- 
tween two distinct species of animals, as the mule procreated be- 
tween the hojrse and the afs, or the jumarre between the cat* 
tie tribe and the horse, pofsefs qualities that render them much more 
valuable than either of the parents by themselves; certain qualities in* 
deed that seem to be sui generis ^ and not merely a compound of those 
ctf the two parent animils. I pretend not to say that this is certain, 
but if it be, it may afTord reason to believe that mongrels^ produced 
between two varieties of the same species, may in some respects pof- 
sefs not only the compounded qualities resulting from a mixture of the 
two, but some other peculiarities superadded, that may render thea 
still more serviceable to man* 

In confirmation of this opinion, I have, since the abo^ wa$ written 
met with the following remark, in a book entitled a general iriew of 
the agriculture of the county of Middlesex, drawn up by Thomas Baird, 
for the consideration of the board of agriculture and internal improvf» 
laent." Speaking of the improvements by the celebrated Mr Joha 
Hunter at Earls court, in the pariih of Kinsington, he says p. 42. 

'* This gentleman has at present a very beautiful little cqw from % 
bufaloe and an Aldemy cow. This animal is in some measure kept 
for her beauty: and what adds to it, Jbe it alnuays plump and fat^ 
^vbether in summer or winter, and upon much lefi food than ^vj^uJd 
he sufficiect to support a heafi ofAhe sam^ji^e oftbi ordinary breed. 
1 do not find that (he exceeds in-^ quantity of milk, but the quality is 
very good, and it is certain Jbe fan be fattened at much left expenct 
than an ordinary eovi of the same xiW .** 

If this ihould be a gener^ rule, and not a particular exception tp 
It, it would be a very beneficial improyemex^ indeed, farther ^it* 
peiiments must ascertain this |ioint^ 
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only be attained bj a continued careful and uninter- 
rupted attention to the individuals of the breeding 
stock, that with a di»tingui(hing eye every valuable 
peculiarity which accidentally arises, may be instant- 
ly siezed ^nd perpetuated, and every hurtful singular 
rity, be carefully banished from the breeding flock; 
Among the females this is of great use ; but among 
the males, the importance of it is proportionally- 
greater : for a female can only rear onej or at most 
two young in a season, so that the flock is either be« 
aefited or hurt to that amount by her progerty ; but 
kbove aU hundred may in some cases spring irom si 
jftingle male, and of course the flock will either be de- 
teriorated or improved in the same ratio^ by a judici- 
k>us choice of the male or the reverse.* 

« No attempt that I know of has eyer lieen made in ^rActiee to obi 
4un the improvements that might be gained under the two first 
beads, unlefs the tnils now making by the society for improving Bri» 
iifli wool; and tbdse made by some enterprising ihdividuals, as War- 
ten Hastings Esq, Sir Joseph Banks, Mr John Hunter, Thomas 
Johnes Esq, M. P. and a few others, whd have of J ate imported from 
distant regions some valuable domestic animals not hitherto knowA 
in this country, not for the purpose df being led about as a (how, t<! 
amuse aii idle curiosity, but for the purpose of propagating their 
•breed, and thus giving room fdr comjiarative experiments between 
these and <>ther ariimals of the same kind; may be so called ; lind thfe 
alterations that have been made hy importing horses into England; 
and breeding frdoi them, v&hich giv« ample encouragement to folloW 
% similar plan for improving oth r breeds of domestic animals. 

With regard to the last mode 6f improvement, that by selectfon 
<)nly «f the best individuals of the same kind, and breeding from these, 
the practice of Mr Bakewell, all df whose experiments arc feducibfe 
to this clafs, abundantly fllows the amazing lengths to which improvc- 
'liients may be carri€d by this kind 6t attention continued for i 
long time* This man, whose name will long be mentioned witk' 
rcsjicct among agricuituM improvers; riiscd his floqk by this meaoi 
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Botany 

JLs the other subject I proposed Z9 a source of amost- 
jnent to joor readers ; and in fact, the order, ar- 
rangement and laws of the vegetable, are not lefs 
admirable than those of the animal, kingdom. Here 
the wonder and astoniihment of man is egually raid- 
ed, on seeing something like instinct, goverping the 
movement of plants, which have their regular hours 
of sleeping and waking, like animated beings, with ^ 
pertain degree of sensibility, and even predilection 
for particular objects, positions &c. How are we 
astoniflied likewise at the wonderful provision made 
for the dispersion of se^ds^ when we . see that to 

alone in the course of ^ few years to such a degree of superiority ft- 
boye others, that spii'ited farmers in his neighbourhood seeing the 
benefits that would accrue to them from pofsefsing a superior breed 
thus improved, as early as poftible, hired the use of some of his rams 
'^c one season only, at great prices. I have been credibly informed 
that for one particular ram has been urawn ^t the rate of one thou- 
sand POUNDS STSRLING, in ODC scason. I oreigners.will, from hence, 
with astonifliment perceive the energy which the hope of gain inspires 
in a free nation, where personal property is entirely secured by the 
mild protection of the law impartially administered* This ought .to 
be considered as a lecture in political economy of infinite importance* 
*• He that hath ears to hear let him hear," that his understanding^ 
tn'ay he enlightened \ 

FOL. XVii* H H- - 
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138 genera something like wings are given, to faci* 
litate their being carried by the winds to distant 
parts. The seeds of 2y niore are darted to a grea( 
distance from elastic seed vefsels. ^o genera 
which require dung for their cuiti ration, are fur- 
niflied with little hooks by which they adhere to the 
coats of animals, and are carried to their place of a- 
bode, whrre they find the required soil. 193 genera 
are planted by beasts and bird^, often pafsing 
through them with little detriment to their vegetat*. 
ing powers, particularly the berry and stone fruit 
kinds ; even man himself, plants some of the last, in 
a rich soil, independent of his labours in the field or 
garden. 

It is in this manner that freih dung will fill the 
cleancft ground with plants, which pofsibly had just 
been rooted out with niuch labour, and it is likewise 
thus, that oats will be sown in a field of rje by a 
flight of larks, to confirm in appearance the iliort 
lived ridiculous hypotlicsis of the transmutation of 
grain, which has had its supporters like every other 
reverie of the human brain. 

Otlier seeds, like those of a species of century, are 
covered with erect bristles, and thereby have a sort 
of creeping motion, insomuch that no art can confine 
them in the hand, sleeve, or bosom. 

The seeds pf tbe equisetum or fern, present a 
most curioue phenomenon when viewed through a 
microscope on a piece of p^per, as they are seen^to 
leap over minute obstacles, so as to be taken for 
cheese mites, by those unacquainted with the curi- 
ous fact. Nothing bi^t the walls of a barn can pre« 
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vent the escape of the bearded or hygrometer oat^ 
iehich twists itself out of the glume, and makes off« 
to the great ease of the Dalcarean peasant, its great 
Cultivator, who is spared the trouble of thrc£hing 
it ; but he miist take care to ihut the barn door, or 
bis <>ats maj stray to that of his neighbour. 

We sec the very ininute seeds of 14 genera of 
mfsoes, ,fungi^ byf^Us, and miicor, which float in the 
sur like atoms, cakrried by the winds to all kind of 
ilituatioos, even the tops of walls, houses &c. to 
take pofsefsion however only of such spots as are un« 
occupied, and which probably would even have re- 
mained barren, had not the e lowly grovellers^ 
which LinnsBus calls the labourers of the vegetable 
kingdom, prepared the ground for plants of a su« 
perior rank, protecting and watering them at the 
ssime time, during their tender infancy ; nay even 
the vegetable tiobies^ the proud trees of the forest, 
owe similar obligations in their tender years, to 
these same protecting and fostering plants, which 
inattentive man oft^n treats with contempt, and re- 
gards as a nuisance, with the no lefs useful insects 
and reptiles. 

Nature employs still other means for the necefsa- 
ry dispersion of seeds } as rivers transport them from 
one province to another, whilst the sea wafts them 
from their native, to foreign fliores. Of the cx- 
istance of both these modes of conveyance, the in* 
defatigable Linnseus, was convinced by his own ao* 
curate observations. He found for example many AU 
pine plants in Lapland, carried and planted by rivers 
thirty. six miles distant from their natural place of 
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growth, and some foreign plants, as the German cen- 
turji and the veronica marittma, brought and planted 
by the sea on the fhores of Sweden. Linnacns brings 
likewise some facts in proof of his general doctrine of 
the dispersion of seeds by the winds ; Ws that the Ca» 
nadian erigiron or flea bane, was dispersed from the 
botanic garden of Paris over all Europe, the antir- 
rhinum minus, or kfser toad flax of Bauhin, from 
that of Upsal over the whole province, as were the 
datura or thorn apple^ the eotula or may weed, and 
the American gnaphalium or cudweed. 
• But nature has made as curious, wise, andeffecta-^ 
^\ arrangements, for the pre^ervatton^ as for the 
, dispersion of aeeds^ A few. of these we ihall likewise 
just hint at as a subject of admiration and won« 
der* 

Eighty- six genera of plants, whose situation, on the 
bare sea-ihore, exposed their seeds to become the prey 
ef fiflies and birds, the almighty has hid from them i^ 
deed vefseh so eiactly resembling Jhells^ that they 
escape notice and destruction, being confounded with 
the millions of real flieHs scattered upon the (bore. 
As an example of this curious fact, the seed vefsels of 
the medicago ot medick, the salicornia or marfh 
Vampire, and the salsola or glofs wort, resemble the 
€ockle so easactly, that they pafs unnoticed with that 
JhelK 

Other means t( preservation comes from the facuU 

ty given to some plants of hiding their seeds in the 

ground, such as the subterraneous trefoil and lathy- 

rus, with the arachis or ground nut &c. whilst the 

steeds of others are preserved a mo9t AstooiihiDg 
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time in the earth, without losing their vegetating 
powers ; examples of this fact we see in the thistle^ 
and the lobellia or cardinal flower, which have beeit 
known to remain in the ground twenty years with* 
out injury^ and the hypecoon forty, yrhilst the seeds 
of the melon, of cafsia, and of sensattve/ plant, 
retain their vegetating powei^s for forty or fi/ty 
;^ears. 

In fliort it would be endlefs to point ou^ the won« 
derful ways that providence takes t9 fn'serife from 
extinction every species of plant, as even the very 
animals are made subservient ta this great end ; as 
those who teed on fruits and seeds', hide them in 
the ground, where they often take root by the ne« 
gligence, forgetful nefs, or death of the owners. 
Thus the squirrel^ the mouse, the jay, 'Sec. plant 
nuts ; and many insects plant corny and other 
seeds. 

I ihall now finifh my second letter with a ihort 
note on the sleep of plants^ 

The vigil and repose of plants, one of the most 
curious subjects in natural history, merits some 
slight notice here, qualities pofsefsed in a most emi- 
nent degree, by what have been called the solar 
plants \ more particularly by that subdivision of 
them named Equinossial^ which observe niore re^ 
gular hours, and are lefs affected by the state of 
the atmosphere, than either the tropical, or meteor 
rical, the other two subdivisions. 

The great Xinnaeus, found the hours of opening 
and (huttJng of the equinozial plants so exact, that 
ke composted a sort of garden clock from themi %mU 
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ficientlj accurate for common purposes, which any 

of jour readers maj pofsefs, by setting the twelve 

following plants in a row in the order here set down, 

all of which are either indigenous or naturalized in 

Great Britain^ and seren of them grow wild in 

Scotland, which I have distihguiflied by the letter 

(S.) before the hour indicated in the margin — If 

the sketches given in these two letters excite your 

correspondents to treat the subjects hinted at^ it will 

give pleasure to 

Imp. corps of N ^bl 
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A VEGETABLE OARDi-N CLOCK WITH TWO TEGE* 

TBLS BAROMETERS. 

Hours *^ . . w 

of As there are but ten of the Eqninoxial 

opening plants which open at stated hours, the two 
^^ first on the following; list, are taken fromi 
Jbutnng ^jjQgg which ^tt^ at a given hour. 

Shut at Englijh Names, Linncean Names. 

1 Proliferous pink. Diantbus pro lifer. 

2 Marsh sow thistle. Soncbus palustris* 
Open at 

S. 3 Yejlow goats beard. Tragapogon pratensc. 

S. 4 Yellow devils bit. Leontodon autumnale. 

S. 5 Common sow thistle. Soncbus oleraceus^. 

r- Spotted hawk weed. Hypocbarismaculata. 

S. 6 -J Narrow leafed bulhj Hter actum umbella" 

(^ ditto. turn. 

S. 7 Broad leafed ditto. H%eracium sabaudiim: 

8 Narrow leafed ditto* Hteracium auricula* 

Q r Smooth ditto. . Hypocbar is glabra* 

^ t Carolina mallow. Malva Caroliniana: 



* 1 
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open at EngUJh Names. Linnaan Names. . 

S* CO Garden letuce. Lactuca saliva. 

[Alpine bastard hawk 
weed Crepis alpina. 

1 2 Blue flowered alpine. Soncbus alpinus. 

To this curious vegetable time piece, a couple of 
vegetable barometers may be added, which act upon 
similar principles, and are likewise sufficiently ac-« 
curate for the gardener and t'armei. The first barome- 
ter is the African marj-gold, or calevdv l A p/uvia/is. 
If the African mary-gold opens not its flowers i^i 
the morning about seven o'clock, you are sure to 
have rain that day, except it is to be accompanied 
-with thunder. 

The second barometer is the Siberian sow thistle, 
or soNGiius i>ibericus. 

If the flowers of the Siberian thistle keep open all 
night, you are sure of rain ntxt ^*?ij. 



TWO CURIOUS FACTS RESPECTING NATURAL HISTORY, 

Sir. To the Editor of the Bee, 

Your correspondent M. has mentioned a pretty cu- 
rious phenomenon, in vol. 13 p. 2^6 of the Bee, 
which you have explained in the most satisfactory 
manner. I will beg leave to add a similar fact, to 
which, though I had it from the most undoubted ai;- 
thority, some years ago, X could not give the fuU 
afscut of my mind, till 1 read the above paper. It 
will serve, at least, to corroborate your opinion. 
A knife found in the heart of a growing tree. 
Two men in Rofs-l^iire being employed, sawing 
some large fir trees, observed a long black streak m 
©ne of the planks, pretty near the centeri whcre^ 
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on examining into the cause, tfiej found, to 
their no small jiurprise, a large int/e j nclosed, of b 
kind very much used in this country of old, which 
could not be accoonte4 for, bi;it in the manner jou 
mention. It will no doubt, be urged as an objection to 
the truth of this, that, as iron is of a corrosive na- 
ture, the knife would have been consumed with rust, 
during the very long time it must have lain there ; 
it was however, far from that, though a good deal 
rusted. I suppose it would have continued to rust, 
till the tree closed about it so as to exclude the air, 
but afterwards, that ir would not consume anj 
more. This however, is but a conjecture. 

A much more woni^erful faet than the above (to 
me at least) fell under my own observation a few 
days ago, which I would willingly see inserted in the 
Bee, if you thought it might serve any good purpose | 
or, if there is any* thing new to you in seeing 
Muscles in the heart of solid stone, 

A gentleman in one of the most tiorthern pariflieg 
in this county having occasion to' burn some lime, 
was carrying the lime stone from an adjacent island, 
in the sea, below flood mark. Upon breaking the 
stones, to prepare them for the kiln, they were 
found to contain several living muscles^ some of them 
about the size of Frenth beans. I was on the spot, 
saw the phenomenon, but could not explain it. I 
need not mention the queries that would occur to a 
supc^rficial naturalist, like myself, upon seeing the 
above. I have only further to add, that every mus- 
cle, at whatever distance it was from the sea, had a 
communication with it, by a very small hole quit^ 
through the stone. I am, Sir, Th. R, 

Sutherland f May 9 93 • 
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POETRT. 
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Thoughts suggested by reading, 
Lines added by Mr Hastings to Mukle's Lusiad. 

For the Bee, 

X N^ the tenth book of the Lusiad of Camoens, the goddef^ predicts to 
Gamathe future conquest of the Portuguese in India. After detailing 
the heroic actions of P&cbeco, flie laments his fate in the following 
pafsage, to which Mr Hastings, continuing the predictions to his own 
times, , added the succeeding lines, which are distinguilhed by inver- 
ted commas. T^he additional thoughts are marked with single com- 
mas. 

The lofty song, for palenefs o'er het spread. 

The nymph suspends, and bows the languid head; 

Her faultering words are breath'd in plaintive sighs. 

Ah ! Belisarius ! injured chief, (he cries, , ^ 

Ah I wipe thy tears ;— inwar thy rival see. 

Godlike Pacheco falls doipoiled like, thee ; 

In him, in thee, diHionoured virtue bleeds. 

And valour weeps to vi«;w her fairest deeds ; 

Weeps o'er Pacheco where forelorn l^e lies, |A 

Deep in the dungeon*s gloom, and friendlefs dies. ^ 



) 



" Yet flirink not, gallant Lusian, nor repine 

" That man's eternal destiny is thine I * 

♦^ Where'er succefs th* adventrous chief befriendS| 

** Fell malice on his parting step attends; 

" On Britain's candidates for fame await, 

" As now on thee, the stern decrees of fate. 

** Thus are ambition's fondest hopes o'crreach'd ; 

** One dies imprison'd, — and one lives impeach'd." 



* And, let ambition's hopes be thus repaid^ 
• The kind philanthropist indignant said. 

• Ambition 1 cursed pest of human kind, 

• Whose cruel vot'ries, impotent and blind, 

« Still hope, through guilt, tranq[uillity to gain ; 

• But in its stead find only griet and pain. 

• Vainly they try tl^ir guilty heads to hide 

• Amid the dazzling glare of pomp and pride ; 
•Stern nature still afserts her sov'reign sway, 

• Nor dare they her dread pow'r to disobey. 

VOL. XYII. 1 1 
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"Deatlj bath murdcr'd sleep,'* they cry, 
* With frantic gesture, rrlarin^ eye, 

* As starting from their troubled couch they rise— 
" See 1 see 1 the strutrfrlin^ innocenti— itdies I" 

* The mother who till now hunj^ p'er her child 

* With ansious hope, and trenablingf fear, 

* Now rolls her eye with chilling horror wild, 

* And marks the horrid scene — without a tear 

* Hex hufband's manjrled qo'se pollutes the plaiO 

* Which by his toil was fertiliz*d in vain, 

* Her all is goiie, 

* And flie, poor helplefs innocent is left alone. 
' Incapable of thought, a while (he st ands, 

' With drooping head and folded hands, 

* Then starting from her trance, (he rapid flies, 

* And plunging in the deep indignant dies. 

* If such the scenes which recollection brings 

* Dearly is bbught the pomp and wealth of kings I* 

* And though ambitiodVmignions this may Glory call 
* Shall JUSTICE (heath her sword, nor le-t iron the dazzling culprit fall.' 

" .y- Timothy Hairsrain. 
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The Drum. 

tl HATE that drum's discordant sound, 
Parading round, and round, and round ; 
To thoughtlefs youth it pleasure yields, 
And lures from cities and from fields. 
To sell their liberty for charms ^ •. 

Of tawdry lace and glittering arms ; 
And when ambition's voice command-?, 
■ To march, and fight, and fall in foreign lands, 

1 hate that drum's discordant sound,- 
Parading round, and round, and round. 
To me it talks of ravag'd plains^ 
And burning towns, and ruin'd swulns. 
And mangled limbs, and dying groans. 
And wi^^oWs tears and orphan's moan?; - 
And all that misery's hand bestows 
To f»ll the catalogue of human woes. 



The way to grow rich. 

Two tradesmen, in converse, were sft-iving to learn. 
What means'to make use of great riches to earn ; 
A friend who sat near them advis'd with a smile, 
** Live OA half of your incomes, and live a long while/ 
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LITERA^^OLLA. No. x. 

Gray the Foet^'^ A dialogue concerning Youth. 

Continued front p* 181. 

Walpole. Your principles, gentlemen, are just, and 

your reflections excellent 5 but give me leave to say, that 

your plans of education are. better adapted to people of 

fortune and eminence, than to the public at large. 

Much has been talked and written concerning a code 
of education \ but this would be incompatil^le with a free go* 
Tcrnmcnt, and would require in every different case, a dif- 
ferent mode of application to the situation, capacity, and 
genius of the subject. 3y what mean§ then do ye think 
it pofsible to establifh and diffuse among the people, 
modes of education productive of useful knowledge an^ . 
of virtue ? ^ 

Gray, My plan i^ not above the reach of people of 
the middle station and fortutie^ and were it once establiQi- 
ed as the best for them, it wou^d soon be adopted in the 
schools for the people at large. Europe, and particular- 
ly our country, swarms lyith societies for the incourage- 
pent and improvement of sciences, arts, manufactures, and 
every thing that can either amuse or enrich the public j 
but I never heard of a society for the improvement of this 
most important of all public works, the formation of good 
and useful citizens. 

A society of this nature once judiciously formed, would 
lead to thousands of the same nature, and to the general 
adoption of a system for the improvement of the human; 
mind, in knowledge and virtue, without entrenching on 
the freedom of families 'in the management of their chil- 
dren. 
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It hath always been my opinion, that, next to a well 
poised and well administered government, a virtuous insti- 
tution of youth, IS the most effectual method of giving ef- 
ficacy to the laws, and prosperity to the state. 
/ Indeed,' I might well have given it the first place, if I 
had not made the art of government so much rafy study^ 
as to foresee the practicability of a system of government 
being arranged so as to produce the effect desired, without 
the interposition o^the legislative power, or the invasion 
of the sacred right of domestic authority. 

The formation of a brave, well organised, and good 
citizen, ought to begin indeed from his first origin j for 
it is impofsiblc that the spawn of enervated luxury can 
grow into any thing that can be fit for great occasions. 
The mind cannot act in a feeble body for the great and 
energetic purposes of society. Nerves, but not the nerves 
qI modern tone, are supereminently required, and you 
%ust make your pupil a man^ before you can think, of 
making him good or great. 

The next step towards the preparation of the man of 
my svstem, is the exposure of his body to the greatest 
pofsible nuj:nber of harmlefs excitements, ai^d bis mind, 
through that only medium, to the greatest pofsible number 
of elementary imprefsions, whereby the first is strengthen- 
ed, and the latter informed experimentaUy with nature and 
sentiment. I would have my pupil nursed by 9 robust, 
sensible,, talkative mother, if he bas one, and if not, by 
a nurse chosen for such qualities. He ought to waJk 
without help : if he is properly trained, in his earliest in- 
fancy, and, by exposure to various little accidents, be 
will gather acquaintance with all the objects that are a- 
boiit him, be able to keep himself out of the way of misi- 
chief, 'and to help himself on a great many little occai- 
sionsV 
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It is the want of institution which occasions the despi- 
cable helplefsnefs of our modern noblefse. Accustomed 
from the cradle to do every thing by proxy, they afsume 
this privilege of peerage throughout the whole of their 
existence ^ they cannot buckle their own fhoes, (have 
their beards, put on their cloaths, act in thei^ own bust- 
ncfs, keep their own accounts, pay xheir own debts, or 
even be at the pains to continue their own families : All 
is to be done by proxy, all through the media of valets, 
frizeurs, gentlemen of the chamber, attornies, chaplains, ov 
Stout Irilhmcn. 

Children educated in crowded hospitals, whei;e, from 
their number, and the mercenary unconcernednefs of their 
attendants, they are not excited by various objects and 
events, or by the novelty and variety of conversation, ate» 
in general powerlefs, helplefb, and dull in their concep- 
tions. 

The faculties 01 the mind, as well as of the body, by. 
come paralytic by disuse. The ear isf provided with mus- 
cles of erection, and I have known individuals who could 
prick up their ears like an afs \ but almost all of us have 
Jos r* this faculty by early ligature, or by disuse. 

My next maxim^ relating to edu9ation, is, that it (hould 
be suited to the climate, government, and religion of the 
country, and to the probable situation of the individual 
in that country. 

After the years of infancy, therefore, my pupil is gra- 
dually formed by his nurture to the general scope of his 
future life j without permitting, however, any extraordi- 
nary marks of genius to escape unnoticed, whereby his 
parents or guardians may be enabled to regulate the quan<r 
tity and quality of his intellectual food. 

If he is the child of a great nobleman, and solitary in 
the family, let his father generously take the charge of 
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two or three children of his frieuds or neighbours, of the 
same age, and put them under the tuition of a gentleman 
fit at once to perform the part of a father, a friend, and 
preceptor ^ for it is with concern that I am obliged to 
remark) that men of our condition, who have the gifts of 
fortune, and have not been bred, like us, in the school 
of adversity, have seldom any thing but wealth to fit them 
for those important functions. 

My pupils, thus situated, are to appear constantly a^ 
the family table, or in the public rooms at meals. They 
are to be encouraged in the fharpest and most critical at** 
tention to the virtues, oddities, and aukwardnefses of each. 
other, and to excite and improve each other by innocent 
and gay exercises of this sort, so that their capacities may 
■fee continually strengthened : For wit, humour, and ster- 
Vipg good sense, consist in little more than a conception^ 
^ore or lefs rapid, of the minute and characteristic rela- 
tions of things, exprefsed with more or lefs gaiety, con- 
trast, velocity, or correctnefs. As my pupils advanced, 
I would have them sent to public schools, but under the 
same eye and tuition, and that private ihould be judicious- 
ly mixed with public education, so as to do no more, 
than to hold up as it were the chins of my pupils till 
their feet touched the ground. 

I vv'ould have them taught to labour by thenjiselves 5 J 
would have them inspired by the love of virtuous fame 
and the admiration of illustrious characters. 

I would rather see the tears standing in their eyes, 
when they read or recited the stories of the death of Bru- 
tus, Cato, Helvidius Priscus, Arulenus Rusticus, Thrasea 
Pectus, and of Arria, than melting with the fictitious and 
enervating sorrow of a love novel, or gaping at the ridi- 
culous immensity of a fairy talc. I would have then% 
trained to an uncontamin^ied appetite for truth, exercis* 
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fng itself in the careful collection of intricate but useful 
information, and to fear nothing so much as to be outdontf 
by their clafs fellows. 

This mode of education I waiild continue, accompany- 
ing it with the manly exercises of wrestling and the chace, 
until their bodies and their minds were fully invigora* 
ted. . 

They fliould not leave the schools till fifteen, nor thci 
colleges until twenty- one 5 and four years more I would 
allot for the study of politics, the belles lettres, beaux 
arts, and to foreign travel. 

To the present ' mode of education may be imputed 
the frivolity and indecency of our women, and the want 
of learning and public spirit among our men. 

Our women are educated in general more upon the plaii 
of governefses, opera girls, or fortune hunters, than of wives 
and mothers. They are taught, with, or without genius or 
fortune, to speak a language for which they have little or 
CO use in this country, and which leads to the expensive 
fopperies only of a great ^nd respectable nation, whom we 
venture to call perfidious, because it wifhes to oppose the 
the tyranny of a nation that would usurp the freedom not 
only of her own distant subjects, but of the nations of 
£urope and of Asia. 

They are taught, with or without genius, to play on 
musical instruments, to sing, and to dance a minuet^ 
which their countrymen in general have either not abili- 
ties or taste enough to. dance with them. 

All these accomplifhments are attempted to be taught 
within the compafs of three or four years \ and the plain 
girl, with five hundred pounds fortune, is educated in the 
dame manner with the beauty who has five thousand. 
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Useful needle work, and the occupations of the lovely- 
daughters of king Aiclnous, with the economy of a table, 
the history of their country, their father aiVd mother's fa- 
mily, and those illustrious women who have adorned their 
feex, and blest their families with examples worthy of 
imitation, are considered only as secondary objects. 

The education of our men is quite of a piece with that 
of our women j all the pursuits of a wonderful Chrichton 
are crowded into the compafs of a few years, during 
■which time there is little or no discipline to correct the 
natural sloth and idlenefs of youth j heiihet are they war- 
ned against the elFeminate practices of young men, at the 
critical age of puberty, which exhaust the vigour of man- 
kind, and wither the stems of families. 

They are taught to consider money, acquired by any 
profefsion, however mean or. grovelling, nay even by ga- 
ming, b^ rapine, fraud, and murder, as the only roads to 
distinction, in a country become altogether venal, and 
that vienality even sanctified by the monstrous nature of 
the constitution of the natioh itself. 

From schools and colleges, the young man gdes abroacf, 
or fixes in a profefsion. If he goes abroad raw and un- 
principled, he goes not like the wise Ulyfses, to study 
the manners and laws of nations, more polifhed than his 
own, but the opera girls, and fopperies and fa(hions of o- 
ther countries, which have the same tendency in all ages, 
and in all countries. 

If he fixes in a profefsion, he carries along with hii& 
the idlenefs and difsipation of our seminaries of learning. 
He scorns, to labour a lifetime for ain honest progrefsive 
acquisition of profit, but boldly ventures to cast the for- 
tune of his lifetime on a single dye. Indeed, who will 
labour for a lifetime, when he thinks he can gain it ia 
half an hour. 



' He sees also, that, in this country, the acquisition of a 
fertune will sanctify, or at least conceal, every villainy^ 
and that it matters not much whether four thousand 
pounds a year are acquired as a reward of the virtues of a 
Chatham, or for starving a million of Gentoos on the o^ 
t)ier side of the Ganges. 



Lkttek FR.0M Mr. Fraser. of Lovat, ksspectinq salt 

DUTIES. 

It gentlemen of family aod fortune were to turn t^eir attentidft 

^ to things of equal importance with that which forms the subject of 
the following letter, we fliould soon feel the beneficial effects which 
would result from it ; but Idlenefs is not the best school for reilectji* 
on, nor wealth And power the most likely means of increasing wis* 
dom or knowledge. • It is not therefore surprisihg that inatters of 

. this sort (hould often elude the notice of men of rank ; nor is it to 
be wondered at that the efforts of men who move in an inferior 

' rank to introduce these to the notice of the public, (hould sometimet^ 
be overlooked, seeing it often happens that designing men contrive 
to mislead those of higher rank, under specious pretexts ofpubHc 
spirit, the fallacy of whose reasoning they are not able to detect. 
It is very doubtful if more harm to the people has not originated 
in plans suggested by self interest, though pretending to aim at no* 
thing else than the public good, than from all other sources put to- 

' jg^iether ; aAd as. this has be^n frequently remarked, it has cooled the 
zeal with which men in poWer listen to such proposals. From thesf 
considerations, the editor of this humble miscellany, who has fre» 

. quently exerted his feeble efforts to turn the attention of the pub- 
lic to this important subject, is by no means either hurt or surprised 
at the little e^ect it has produced ; (for small is the number who 
know him So well ai to be able to perceive that his personal inte- 
rest can itT no respect be affected by it ;) but he is so firmly convin- 

* ced of the benefits that would result from an elucidation of this 
siibject that he ihall omit no proper opportunity of bringing it into 
view. On this principle he thinks the following letter deserves to 
be well considered. In the following number he proposes to submit 
tojthe public a memorial on the same subject ori^inatLo^in a jespcc* 
vol.. XYII, ILlb 
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'table soiirce, wKich will more clearly explain some eircmnstancetf 
that are only, hinted at here, that an very little known by the pcdi- 
.lie. . 

To THE Freeholders ot the County of Inysrnbss. 

I HAVE the honour to. transmit the inclosed, which as 
convenor you will please to lay before the (hire at the 
funt or Mfchselmas head court, as it may throw some 
light on a subject which deeply interests the well-being 
and prosperity of Scotland ; and as measures of public d- 
tility fhould be cooly deliberated, they require steadinefs 
and zeal in thclf pursuit. 

'^ I had the honour to address the (hire on the sub« 
^ect of the coasUc(g coal duties— 1 have now to solicit 
youp attention to the consideration of tho$e on salt ; so 
as to procure, through the solicitation of your member in 
parliament, or other legal mode, such an arrangement or 
commutation of the duties on salt, as may enable meat 
salted or smoked, and fifh cured wet or dry, on the coasts 
pf the kingdom, to find their way to the home market of 
our cities and manufacturing towns, cured in the whole- 
somest and best manner, for the use of the poorer as well 
as the richer inhabitants. 

*■ Such an arrangement duly obtained will further open 
that which *has hithexto been locked up> no matter by 
what oversight, and will complete the circulation wiuch 
must arise from the coasting commerce of this khigdom^— 
Coal and lime will go north, and salted and cured meats 
and fi(h dome south in return ^ the num&ers of seamen 
will be increased, fiiheries ai^d cattle-raising promoted. 

^' It can hardly be too often inculcated, that the coasting 
trade is the first stage in the nursery for forming of sea- 
men. Old seamen naturally become fi(hermen ;" and their 
"children, taught by example, think of getting their bread 
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pn the yvatet: It is not so easy to lead ploughmen or 
kerdstkien to brcome seamen or fiihermen. 

*' I have a few words more to mention on the subject 
of salt. At Learne, in Ireland, I have seen large cu- 
bic chrystalized salt, made there by means ^of Scots capi* 
tal, Scots workmen, with Englifli rock salt, and as much! 
rilh sea water as would difsolve that rock salt. This at pfe- 
jjcnt would be an illegal transaction in Scotland, yet, if 
inade legal, would not only open the coasting trade ami 
£iheHeSy but bring food cured in the wholesomest and 

' ■ ^ ■ ■ 

best manner to a home market, and be the means- of re- 
lieving the effects of season and climate in a northern U- 
titude pretty generally, and, in times like these, the dis- 
trefses of the grazier in the ntore northern part), and the 
operative mechanics in the southern ^ for when there is 
no demand for cat4e, and they are fat, they may be salt- 
ed and cured various ways, which with their htdes and 
tallow may be sent to market. And in times of stagna- 
tion and distrefs of manufacture^ the operative people, by 
means of salted meat and fi(h, with their vegetables, wHl 
io very w.ell. In ti ines of prosperity they will be ena- 
bled to bring their goods to market on easier terms; 

*^ The Canadian is permitted to freeze what he cannot 
support with winter proyender, and that way.-carrife$ it to 
xaarket* Salt of a proper (quality is requisite tp d6 the 
same thing in this climate ^ and as the law stands at pre- 
sent, any Britifh subject may supply the French genei^ 
Santerre, but may not relieve the pecefsity of the poorer 
inhabitants of J^eith or Edinburgh on ths east coast, or 
the operative manufacturers of Glasgow or Paisley on the 

^est coast of this kingdom. 

(Signed) A. Frascr, Lovat." 
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Sir, 7q the Editor tfthe Bee. 

A cop J of tbe following letter was in the pofsefsion of 
a deceased fnen4 of mine. I believe it is not in/ any pub- 
lication of the late king of Prufsia's works \ but if jcu 
think it worthy of a place in your Bee, it is much at your 
service* I sun Sir^ with great respect, yours istc, 

J?- 



Copy qfa letter from tbe hng of Prufsia to Voltaire, — 1760. 

I have received with pleasure two letters from you at 
one time. Prithee confef^ has not my large pacquet of 
poetry appeare4 ridiculous to you > I fancy myself like 
Thersites, wj^o attenapts to compete ^fSth Achilles. 1 
hope in your next to have a criticism upon what I have 
iiv^ritten, as you used formerly to let me havp when I was 
a poor private ishabitant at Rheinsberg ^ where the un- 
fortunate Keiserling, whom I regret, and (hall ever re- 
gret, gave you his tribute of praise. But Voltaire is be- 
come a courtier^ and he can now part with iiothing but 
praise, and truly this may be the least dapgerous trade of 
the two. Think not however, that my poetical self-suffi- 
ciency can be offended with your corrections j I have not 
the folly to think that a German is capable of ihining in 
French poetry. Be so kind then as not to spare me, I 
know it is very pofsible to write better than I have done ; 
but then I mould be glad co be told how. 

Arc you not of my opinion, that writing verse well 
is a good introduction to writing prose well ? will not this 
render the style more energetic, particularly if the writer 
is pn his guard not to load his prose, with epithets, cir- 
cumlocutiooS| or too poetical metaphors. 
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I am enamoured with philosophy and Vene. When I 
Speak of philosophy, \ mean neither geometry nor meta- 
physics ^ the former, though sublime, is not made for a 
jnaa who is to mix with society. J leave this to some 
dreaming £ngli(hman \ let him govern the heavens as he 
«i[ill, I am contented with the planet which I inhabit. As 
for metaphysics ^hpy arc as you have justly termed them 
a bladder filled with wind. Every journey through these 
regioAs exposes the traveller either to the precipice 
or the abyfs ^ and I am persuadfral that nature has not for- 
med us to gucfs at her secrets, but rather to follow im- 
plicitly the plan ihe proposes. Let us draw all the ad- 
. .vantages from life that it is capable of fording, and not 
trouble our heads, whether we are acted upon by superior 
agents, or directed by our own free wilL If however I 
may . venture to hazard my sentiments upon this subject; 
it appears to me, that our pafsions and circumstances ever 
determine us. li you go still high^, I confefs my igno- 
rance. I well know that by my will I am drawn to 
write verses, whether good or bad^ but I am ignorant 
whether there may not be some external compulsion in 
the case* If it be so, I am displeased that this compul- 
sion does not make them more agreeable* 

Don't be surprised at my ade upon war : these are, I 
a&ure you, my sentiments : You must distinguiih the 
Statesman from the philosopher \ and you ought to know 
that we may make war from reason ^ may . be po- 
liticians .from duty, and philosophers from ipcb'pation. 
Men are never placed in this world according to their 
choice. - From hence it appears, that there are so many 
bad coblers, bad priests, bad statesmen, and bad monarchs 
in the world. Yours 6*r. 6^. 

F&£D£1LICK* 
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^. i(£ favoured tht Editor long ago with soope imitatk^^f the stilp 
and manner of writing adopted by the translators of the Englifli Bible^ 
which he did not think would prove acceptable to many of his rea* 
ders. Along with this came some detached cettiarks, of which the' 
ibUoWing is a specimen. 

*^ In order to understand the beauties of an author, it is iMce£utiy 
to be in a situation somewhat like to that in which he was, and im- 
prefsed with ideas somewhat similar to those which he had when he 
wrote. If this be admitted, there is not a proof more demonstrative 
of the depravity of those men^s minds who slight the bible. 

** Happinefs and <nisery are pretty equally blended together &i 
Irnmaft life : there is as much of the former as may reconcile us tq 
life, and as much of the latter as may preserve us from too much at« 
tachment to it« 

*' Those men who are somewhat callous in their feelings, enjoy life 
with an equanimity of mind which renders it perhaps as agreeable to 
)hem as it is to others of wore acuta sensibility ; for though they may 
not be susceptible of so much pleasure from many small incidents that 
daily occur, they are equally invulnerable by those of an unpleasant 
^nd. 

** Perhaps the pleasures of manhood and youth are in like manner 
nearly equally balanced. In youth, while the pafslons arfe all alive, 
the imagination lively, and the sensations acute, the happinefs that 
lis tometimes experienced is exquisite ; but the miseries that are suf- 
fered before it has learnt to combat, farllefs to conquer the ills of liff, 
are equally acute. In manhood the happinefs i$ of a more temperate 
and rational kind, arising from the succefs of plans digested with care, 
the fideKtyof persons whose characters have been investigated with a 
tautipus circumspection, and the consciousnefs of obtaining the good 
will of those who merit esteem ; but the very caution that guards 
against the exquisite miseries of youth, allays in like mapner the rap- 
trous sensations of pleasure of which it was so extremely susceptible.** 

Aristides complains of the partiality that some masters fliow to one 
apprentice in comparison of another, with regard to the instructing 
them in their "calling* *' It is well kno^vn, he says, that it is in e^ 
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^ery master's power t6 give what kinds of work he pieties, to hisser^ 
Tants in trade ; of consequence his opportunity to opprefs some and 
raise up others, who may have cringed in order to curry favour, is 
great : and I am sorry to add, this power, by the vain or the Wicked 
master, is often abused.*' He then uses nfan^ moral arguments to 
difsuade them from following such a practise. But where a man it 
k> wicked as deliberately to adopt, such an iniquitous practice, argu* 
i&ents drawn from the beauty ot moral rectitude will probaMy b^ lit- 
tle regarded. I would therefore add that few things can more di« 
rectly tend to huft the master's own interest. An unjust conduct ii 
^mrt obflerv«d, and never faiU ta procure the ill wiU of the injured 
person, and the contempt alike of him and the person who profits by 
the partiality ; none of them, therefore can ever have his interest at 
Ifeart, and the difference that is between the forced services of one 
who secretly despises his master, and the cordial alacrity of one whb 
eMeoRH h<m» is ininHe* 

There is another evil however that too often is experienced by ap.t 
jirentices respecting masters, that tins correspondent has totally over- 
I^ked< It is the carelelsnefs with which the ma^ter^ too often in- 
struct their apprentices in their respective vocations, and even the 
care with which some of them conceal the most important secrets of 
tlieirbusinefs from their apprentices, from a jealousy that they may 
come to rival theqwelvcs in businefs. .This it such a direct breach of 
Qtae of the most aaqrcd confidential cooiipacts, as to daserv« the severest 
punifhment of the law wherever it can be proved ; for it is a species of 
robbery conimitted upon a helplefs individual under trust ; and is c^ 
« nature infinitely more atrocious than that of robbing on the high- 
way. This is an evil which is qqW become very common, .espe- 
daily in businefses where fai^h. apprentice fees are paid, that it well 
deserves to be adverted tOt 

Th« following effusion, called a reteree of a ci-de'vant^ (that is 
j^ntle EngUfli reader, a late) country domirte, (I follow the text,) 
is given verbatim. 

** Latin is, on all hands, considered as the handmaid of science itt 
the tliree liberal profefsions. It has the sanction of anti^ty 09. 
|ts side ; and it still continues to be the favourite language of the 
jeamed'in Europe. It pofsefses a beauty and an energy peculiar to 
itself. With irresistible force it strikes the mind, and leaves impref* 
sions which the band of time cannot efiface. At the court of Augu»^ 
tus, thre patron df letzmd merit, Latifi was both ^pctoi and writtca 
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irith an esse and elegance which no language either antient or mo- 
dem (Qu. is the writer acquainted with all these) ever attained- 
The few authors of the Augnstan age, (an flCra sacred to fine writing,) 
who have survilred the wreck of ages, and who are thoroughly refined 
in the furnace of time, bear ample testimony to this afsertlon. The 
writings ot Virgil, Horace, Cicero^ and livy, are models which we cau 
■either excel nor equal. They are monuments of antient literature, 
with which fortune has honoured the labours of industry; of taste, and 
of gemos ; and which, in her goodneiis, fhe has deigned to transmit 
to us as objects worthy of our praise and admiration- 

II - 

TO CORRESPONDENTS- 

The second farour of Criticus is received : ^s are also the two com- 
munications by ^p(t»t ^^^ ^^^ communications ,l>y Aristides — all o£ 
which (hall be 6mj attended to. 

The critique by *Frutb Lover is too severe, — ^but With a little soft- 
ening (hail ha^e a place. 

A Reader^ if at all inserted, must find a place in the Index Xndica^ 
torius. 

The remarks by Mica ihall appear when a comer can be spared 
which will suit them. 

If the performance figned Pemateft be intended for irony, it is not 
sufficiently poi[Dted to answer the purpose. — tf it be serious, it is too 
absurd for publication. 

The prii.ted cdn^munication, signed Euttacbe de St Pierre de la Vol, 
does not poisefs so i^ch originality a/viroutd be required to intitle it 
to a place as a repububatfion. / 

The additional remarks "^jLjdt^/^^r are received, and (hall appear 
with the firtt cofivenieUcy. 

The favour by Extractor (hould have been sooner acknowledged, — 
but it was overlookedi having slipped unobserved between the folds of 
another paper! 

A Correction, 

The Editor is much obliged to R. L for correcting an error respec- 
ting the Jiittle fi(h which was figured, Bee, vol. 15* p. 153. which 
is there said to.be a non-defcrip, — though this obliging correspond- 
ent says it has been described by Gmelin, in his excellent edition o^ 
the works of Linnaeus, under the name of Perca f^olymna, and has 
been figured by Blotch, Tab. 32 5, and KJein, Tab. it. F. 8. — As the 
Editor is 00 jprofefsed naturalist, and has no opportunity of consulting 
the best books on that subject, he does not pretend to guard against 
mistakes of thiS kind, as be must, in uncommon cases, rely upon the 
information of others. But where he is misled at any time, he will 
always be ready to correct hi| mistakes. Indeed it is no part of his plaii 
-to teach natural history scientifically,— though it b% entirely compa<i> 
:tible with it to throw in slight notices on thissubject occasionally, that 
ma]i have a tendeiicy to excite the attention in a ciertain degriee to this 
ii^p9rtant braofih of KieoiQe, 
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ORATION 

To TH9 MBMORT OF PeTEU THE GrEAT, DELIVERED 
BEFORE THE ACADEMT OF SiblENCES AT ST PETERS- 
BURGH, ON THE 26 OF AfRIL I755, *^^^ ANNITERSA- 
|IY OF THE CORONATION OF THE EmPRESS ElIZA- 
JBETH, BT MlQHAEL LOMQNOSSOFF* 



1tran}lat(dJrom the Rufsiaff (anguage^ 




!lpC1iOtt£hsiospAciefof compotltion is so dis^|i^sti«g as orations consift- 
. ing of fulsome panegyric on living princes, in swpls ai^d hyperbo- 
liical language ; yet when truth forms the basis of such orations, 
tinder the influence of genius guided by firm rectitude of mind, it 
may perhaps be accounted the most interesting and agreeable mode 
of conveying historical information in regard to important transac- 
tions. In this light the following oration may be deemed a valu^i 
t able morsel of Rufsian history. , 

f oread with satisfaction ixi animated oration, it isnecefsary we (huuld 
put ourselves in the place of the speaker, that we may be able to 
/enter into the views whjich animated him at the time. Tq do this o^ 

yoJL« zviif hU 
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the preient occasion, we ought to ad\crt tiiat the situttionof Lomo* - 
" Bofsoff was eztremefy dUsimilar to our own. Wfc in Britain have 
-been long accustomed to enjoy the protection of a steady govern* 
nent so entirely, that ire have scarc<(ly an idea of the miseries 
that those experience who have been exposed to the ravages of a« 
aarchy and mismle. Lomooofsqff from his infancy, had been wit« 
nefs to the horrors which originate in unstable government ; and 
bad bieen exposed to the inpumerable c « ils to ^hif h unprotected 
iadigence is perpetually subjected in such a case : Tet stimulated 
by the amasing powers of his own ' mind, he had struggled against 
difficulties, that to .Iirost any other man would have been insnr* 
aiountable, and at last had the happinefs to see tranquillity restor« 
ed, the industrious citizens protected, and himself raised from the 
dregs of the people to enjoy a most distinguiihed place in the coun« 
cils or his sovereign. In these circumstances, an ezcefs of gratitude 
would not have been an impaidoaable failing ; and if this panegy« 
ric ad been even extravagant, it could scarcely be condemned* 
Those who are best acquainted with the history of the princefs ba 
terved, will be the most disposed to join ifith the o^itor in his just 
praises of th^t ai|&iable potentate* 
But it is the actiofH of Peter^ the father of his prptectrefs, that attract 
the principal attention of the orator, and form the chief subject of 
this animated oration. ' With a bias no lefs natural than just, the 
mind of liombnofsoff dilates with wonderful pleasure on the exertt* 
ens of Peter. Lomone£Boff' fixed bis mind steadily on Peter from his 
birth ; be knew that he had been reared up in ignorance, and educa- 
ted in error : He saw him in irarly youth afsailed by prejudices on 
every side, while the impenetrable gloom of ignorance, pot it out 
of his power to distinguifh the true road from those crooked patfai 
bito which his false l^nides were perpetually drawing him aside. 
He saw the hero groping his way with an unconquerable persere* 
tance, and at last tearing asunder the thick vail that had bver&aded 
the kingdom for ages; and at length )>urdting forth into the effulgence 
of glory . Was it a wonder if the man who had, himself, experienced a; 
similar struggle, Ihould appreciate the merit of the persdn who had 
overc ^me these difficulties in more animated strains than those who 
never having experienced the trials, can have no idea of the merit 
of having overcome them. 
tt was these great ideas filling the mind of the philosopher which rais- 
ed his language to that unwonted elevation^ so c<ins|^cuous towArdi 
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the close of this oration; and it ^as that annffected piety* which 

tryinff occasions ncTer fail so excite in a great miod, that gave to 

' the whole that dignified humility, which constitutes the surest ha* 

sis of true pathos in coinpositiori 

In reading this little peribrmance, 1 have often been at a loCi whiethet 

most to admire the orator, or the hero who forms the subject of the 

oration. When I view the son qf the poor fiOierman ot Archangel, 

' without teachers, without books, surrounded by then little better 

'■ informed than the fiihes they caught \ when I Hkt hini toised trom 

band to handk through a, vast vicifiiitttde or scenes in the lowest 

spheres oflife, which had no common resemblance but the diffi- 

culties that they all equally presented against the acquisition of 

' knowledge. When 1 see that iiian at last bursting tnroiigh th« 

gloom liie the SiiA in the firmament, and delivering an oration 

fraught with a variety of the most important knowledge in scien* 

ices and arts, my veneration for the man is little (hort of .idolatry. 

I bend myself before thee illustrious Ldmonoisoff I Thy genius 1 ad* 

- knire ; but it is th^ rectitude of thy mind, and the mild bieneficenc^ 

. of all thy views which I lulore. When fliall a gemos arise to do 

thy memory justice ! LomOnofsoff alone was capable of esti- 

mating the genius of Peter ; for he also had overcome impofsibili* 

' ^ies. The record Of the actions of Peter remain ; aiid these, to 

^ the discerning mind n^ill eter prote his best eulogium. The 

iilnritings of Lonlonolsoff are preserved. In future times, these 

will lumiOi a copious subject (or admiration to persons yet uitborn ! 

t bend before thee illustrious Lombnoiioff ! It it impoikibliB to say 

how muth I vener&te thy nanite ! 

bRATION. 

In celebrating the most sacred Unction and corona* 
tioa of ottrmost gracious sovereigni* we see, hear« 

^ 4» This was Elizabeth the youngest daughter of Peter the great, by 
Cathriue his beloved queen* From the death of Cathrine in the year 
1727, till the mccefiion of Elizabeth in the y^ar 1742^ the Rufsian 
lempire had been exposed to a variety 6f distireises under the cruel sway 
of the imperious fiiron, (of whose wonderful historjf a fliort abstract 
If given. Bee vol* 6 p. 135. ) and other intriguing ttatesoien and &vou« 
zites, under a rapid succelsion of weak princes, till at lemrth by a well 
Concerted effort, the partiaNins'of ELzahrth efiectird a revoiutiod, with* 
%gX btoodihed ia Mt Jugbt, by which the infant Joha was set aiide^ 
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crs, the same divine condescension to her, and to our 
common country, at which we wondered in her birth, 
and in the attainment of her patrimonial raak. Her 
bitth was made coir^picuoub by signs foretelling regen* 
cy i her accefsion to the throne by an unseen power from 
on high 'f and the joyous afsumption of her father's 
crown, by miraculous victories from the hand of t&c 
Lord. Did any one entertain a doubt whether po* 
tentates on earth are appointed by Heaven, or whe- 
ther they attain dominion by chance, the birth of 
our great sovereign is sufficient to convince him, see- 
ing that (he was then chosen to rule over us. It is 
neither the doubtful guefsings of astrology founded 
on the conjunction of planets, nor other changes and 
appearances depefnlent on natural causes, but epi« 
dent intimations of divine providence, that serve as 
proofs of this alscrtion. Peter's most glorious victo- 
ry over his enemies at Poltowa happened in the same 
year with the birth of his great daughter ; and £li- 
zabeth on entering the world, met the con<jueror 
entering Moscow in triumph. Is not the finger of 
Heaven here obvious ? Do not we hear with the 
ear of imagination, a voice proclaiming, ** Behol^ 

and Atine of Mecklenbcrg liis mothcT, who acted as Tegeiit in his 
name, ancl Elizabeth estabfiflied on the throne. Under her reign Ruf* 
'sia once more attained a stability of govermnent somewhat of the 
same nature it had experienced doring the latter part of the reigrt 
fjf Peter ; but with the favourable difference of a gentler ad- 
minifitration and lefs severity in executing the laws, so that the peepi^ 
experienced a degree of happinefs they never bad formerly enjoyed J 
and the"empire attained a degree of respectability aftiong neighbour- 
ing nations which it had lost for many years during;^ the ctael aiQsltchj^ 
Ibat had there prevailed. • 
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behold a donsummaition of that prosperity ptotnUed bj 

prediction." Peter triumphed^ having conquered hil 

foreign enemies, and «radicattid rebellion ^ Elizabeth 

was born for like triumphs. P«ter having restor* 

ed a crown to its lawful master,* marched into thtt 

city of his ancestors -*- Elizabeth entered into humaa 

society, that ihe might afterwards recover the crown 

of her father. Peter having preserved Rufsia from dis^ 

nicnibermettt, dispelled gloomy terror, secured safety 

and joj: Elixabeth saw the light, that by fliedding on 

us the rays of comfort, (he might disperse the dark*- 

uefs of our griefs. Peter led a numerous train of 

prisoners subdued more by magnanimity than bf 

the sword : Elizabeth excluded herself from the 

womb that flie might enslave the hearts of her sub** 

jects,. by humanity, meeknefs, and liberality. How 

wonderfully, O hearers I is the council of God her^ 

manifested : birth and victory, deliverance to the 

mother, and -safety to the native country, birth-day 

rejoycings, and military triumphs, swadling clothes, 

and victorious laurels, the first voice of infancy and 

joyous acclamation. Did not all these foretell to the 

new born Elizabeth, her father's virtues, her father's 

•mpire.f 

* The reinstatement of the king of Pokmd i»iio had been depatei 
hj Charles zii. t 

t After Charles xii. of Sweden had obtained a series of the most ai» 
toni(bmg victories over the armies of Feter, without having even re- 
ceived any considerable check, he began to dream that he was invii^' 
cible; and disregarding the obstacles that Peter threw in his way^ made 
an attack on his army at Pultowa, against such a jwwerfiil and wdt. 
situated army as it was impofsible to overc«in€. After performinjf 
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In the acquisitioa of this empirei oUr jojous re* 
Biembrances will never cease to celebrate how much 
AloMghty Proyidence supported her heroism; Our 
heroine, actuated by his spirit, and sustained by. his 
strength, has secured safety and renovation to the 
Rufsian nation $ to its well deserved fame $ to thie 
mighty works and plans of Peter ; to the intiniate 
peace of oUr souls $ and to the general prosperity of 
a distiilguiflied part of the World; To ^ave one ia« 
dividual is a great matter i how much more the sal« 
vati«n of a whole people;. In you, liiy dear coun« 
try, in you we see the example 1 Provoked by the 
mutual quarrellings of our ancestors, by their injus- 
tice, robberies, and fratricides, God had subjected 
you to a foreign tongue *, and on your body torn 
with cruel wounds hsd imposed heavy fetters. Ap« 
peased by your groanings and lamentations, he rais^ 
cd up to you valiant chiefs, deliverers from slave* 
ry and wearinefs. These haying collected yourscat^ 
tered members, restored and advanced your former 
strength, majesty, and fame. 1 he great Elisabeth^ 
elevated by the divine influence, to the throne of her 

prodigies of Taloar tliat lecmcd to exceed human powers, Carles h^ 
suffered a total defeat, which so intirely destroyed his little army, aS 
rendered him incapable from ever after doing any thing effectual ifl 
the field, Itnd ffefed the empire of Rufsia from the cruel ravages of 
this furious madman. This memorable battle was fought &ii.the 8 df 
July I70j>. . . 

* Alluding to the concjuest of Ruftia by the Tartars, and Pole^ 
and Sweden, who had succefsively, for a period of two hundred year* 
fceforc thi reign of Peter the Great, subjected Rtt&ia to th^ 4B«st hal 
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father, has saved the Rufsian people from no lefs a 
misery ; but in a more surpribing manner *. As in* 
ternal deseases are most fatal, no danger nursed in 
the bosom of a state is more dreadful than foreiga 
invasion. External wounds are easier healed than 
internal injuries. Yet if we compare the liberati* 
en of Rufsia from the devastation of barbarous fo«> 
reign arms, with that wonderful dellverat^ce from 
lurking interna] confusiqUf wrought bj the hand of 
Elisabeth, we ihall find the contrary. In healing 
our external wounds, the fields and floods were no 
lefs impurpled -with Rufsian than with Tartariaa 
blood : but in these happj dajs, our gracious £li« 
sabeth, in a ihort space, has eradicated deep rooted 
evils wickout our toils, and has healed our sick, 
counrrv, as with a word full of divine influence^ 
V Rise up and walk, rise up and walk Rufsia ; (hake 
'* off your doubts ; full of joy and hope, be gay, be 
f* happy, and be CKaltcd." 

It is the remembrance of the satisfaction that we 
then felt, hearers, that paints such images in our 
thoughts. But these are more animated when we 
Reflect, that we are delivered not only from oppref* 

* The panegyrist alludes (othe reyolntion in I742. afte^r the death 
of the emprefs Anna Ivanowna, Biron and his party placed the infant 
prince Iwaii on the throne, in prejudice to the right of Elisabeth, 
daughter to Peter. the< great. Elisabeth deposed Iwan without effu* 
f ion of blood, except what was spilt on the scaffold, whic^ was incon-» 
jiderable, if we compare it with the notions formerly entertained of 
the ferocity of the Ruisian people. This princefs was so averse to 
t>lood that Ihe abolifbed all capital paniihmeat; a planof |;ov.?mmeot 
frhidx is pursued bj the Great Catherine. 
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«ioo, but from dispite. What did the world say of 
us before our delyrerance ? Do not their words still 
echo in our memories ? ** Rufsians, Rulsians, you 
have forgot Peter the Great : You are wanting in 
gratitude for his services. They don't raise his 
daughter to the throne : She is desetted» and they 
don't afsist; (he is despised and they don't revenge*'^ 
O what flian^e and derision ! But our incomparable 
heroine has done away reproach from among thp 
^ons of Rufsia, and has justi$ed them to th^ workL 
Our good will was not wanting, but her magnani- 
mity restrained. Qnr leal was not deficient, bat 
ibe abhorred bloodifaed. To our cowardice must 
not be attributed what was the council of God; 
who was pleased in this manner to manifest his 
power, to ihow her fortitude, and to increase our 
veneration and our happinefs. Such mercies has 
Ithe Most High secured to us by the advancement of 
great Elisabeth to the throne c^ her progenitor! 
But what is to day's festival ? The crown and con- 
summation of all. God crowns her wondrous birth ; 
he crowns her glorious accefsion ; he crowns her un« 
affected virtues ; he has crowned her with his grace ; 
he has encouraged her with hopeful joy ; he has 
blefsed her with love sounding victories ; with vic- 
tories similar to her progref^ to the throng ; for, as 
her internal enemies were subdued without blood, 
so her foreign foes were overcome with small lofs. 
Our sovereign arrays herself in purple ; is conse- 
crated to dominion, is crowned, and afsumes th^ 
Ijlobe and sceptre. The enraptured Rufsians ^ 
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the air with fliouts and acclamations. The eneniy 
trembles and grows pale ; they bend themselves, and 
turf) their backs to the Ruffian legions : Ihej hide 
themselves in marflies* behind rivers and mountains ; 
but the powerful hand of Elisabeth every where op* 
preEses them, and it is only from her generosity that 
they receive respite. How evident our afsurances 
of happy dominion ; we now wonder at its actual 
existence. After the example of her great progeni* 
tor, (he grants crowns to Sovereigns, gives quiet t9 
Elurope by her peaceful arms, secures the Rufsiaa 
succefsion. Gold and silver flow from the bowels of 
the earth for her o^n use, and for the public ad- 
vantage. Her subjects are relieved frbm burdens $ 
Ihe earth is untainted with Rufsian blood, at home 
and abro^ ; the people multiply, the revenues in- 
'crease, justice is regulated, arts are planted,— every 
where lovely peace, and times emblematic of our so- 
vereign^ uninterrupted reign. 

70 bt continued. 



Sk£TCh£s of the Portico in the gardens of £r£- 

Jf PcURUS.^ 
For the Bee, 
To yoannet Amadtes^ June 12 1593. 

f' £ SI me vario jactatunA laudis amore, 
irritSque ezpertum faUacis prccmia vulgi, 
Cecropius sua^is expirans hortoliu auras 
Florentis viridi Sophie complectitur umbra.** 

Of the portico in the gardens of Epicurus ! Yes 
Amadies hoWeVer paradoxical this may appear, I 

roL. XVXt. M M 
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have seen it and am able to describe It, since 1 sur* 
veyed it tJiis morning with Epicurus himself, who 
deigned to visit me in an airy dream. 

For my sleep 



•* Was airy light, froai pure digestion l-wed 

** Atid temperate vapours bland, which th' only sousd 

*• Or leaves and furomp rills, Aurora's fan 

•* Lightly disper^'d, ana the lliriil matin 3ong 

** Of birds on every bough ;" 

I had walked out earlier than usual at the fra* 
grant, cool, and pleasant time when every herb, 
and fruit, and flower was glistening with dew. 

A charming stillnefs animated by the music of the 
groves inclined nxe to the most chearful and pleasitig 
contemplation of the beauties of nature, and whea 
•the Sun began to beam more fiercely, on me thaa 
was agreeable, I retired to the fibade of my summer 
house, and seated myself on a torse of straw in the 
xjiche ef Epicurus, which I had chosen by accident* 
I was tired, and soon afterward I fell asleep. Tl^e 
last sound 1 heard in sweetly descending into the 
arms of the papaverous power, was the twittering of 
the swallow. Ah how delightful was this mid- way 
liover-ing between the worlds of activity and restJ 
Ah how delightful antl happy were it to believe 
this to be an authentic emblem of approaching death 
t© him who has not lived in vain ! I dreamt, and I 
saw as I thought advancing towards me on the ver- 
dant meadow near the obelisk dedicated to the ge- 
nius of ancient times, a venerable old man leaning on 
a staff that seemed to be of maple. 

His mantle was white, and appeared to be of xhe 8- 
ne$t woQikn. Sweetly smiling and placid was his 
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/countenance, and down unto his girdle was his beard 
of grey, that yielded to the breeze as he walked for- 
ward to salute me. By the trick of his face, and my 
remembrance of seals and statues^ I knew him to be 
Jhe antagonist of Zeno. 

I was overawpH, but I was i)Qt afraid. 
In silence I bo^ed to hinii and he saluted me by 
mj name. 

Ascanius, said he with a smile beyond the power 
of a Guercino or a Rheynplds to expfcfs, I am come 
to visit jou on your birth day, and to thank you for 
not listening to the calumniators of my life, my wrir- 
tin^:> and my character. 

From your own happy experience, you are able 
%o sit in judgement on my judge3f and to know that 
dirt, affectation of apathy, maceration of body, ob- 
stinacy in opinion, and the imputation of mutability 
and pafsion to the infinite ai)d eternal spirit of the u- 
niverse, are not the ways to reform mankind, and to 
make them conformable to the eternal and beautiful 
order of nature, pofsefsing their bodies in healthful 
vigour by the rational use of all their faculties, and 
their souls in tranquillity by the practice of vir- 
tue. 

I came forth into the world at a time when the 
V^ealth of nations founded on free government^ and 
the subdivision of useful employment, had long af- 
forded leisure for fanciful inquiry.' 

I had a strong propensity to rational curiosity my- 
self, and I wifiied to promote it in others. — Af- 
ter much study and contemplation, I founded a 
.^cbool, and finding it impofsible as an hpnest man f^ 
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adopt the superstitioa of India and Egypt, which 
had gradually become so popular in Gi eece, I en- 
(cred as it were into the rccefscs of my own unsQ. 
phisticated understanding, and applied the rules of 
common reason and sense to the pedantry of the 
schools and the superstition of the people* 

Wnen 1 laug u tuat superstition had its origin in 
fear, F ta»»ghf nothing that Las not been evinced by 
the everlasting experience of mankind. When I re* 
presented the universe as infinite and eternal, I fliow- 
ed it in no other light than it must be looked upon 
for ever by those who consider the infinite power 
and duration of the spirit by which if is animated 
and directed. If I held the tendency of matter to be e- 
qual in all directions, and finally convergent no where, 
I taught only what must necefsarily follow from 
the infinity of worlds. If that nothing in the uni- 
verse was quiescent, on similar principles founded 
on the infinite activity of the spirit wherewith 
matter is universally pervaded and actuated. When I 
sportively yielded to the doctrines of Moschus, of 
X.eucipp'us, and Democritus, that all niture was in a 
constant state of deperition and renovation, but final- 
ly inexterminable in its principles, I taught that 
which seemed at the same time (o be. most conform* 
able to wisdom and the eternal spirit of the uni» . 
verse. 

I did not consider the world and worlds as ma- 
chines that required to be mended and renewed in 
their primary, or inferior and secondary movements, 
})ut as an infinite whole without error, emanating 
and acting uniformly froip ^d with and around aa 



infinite and^intelligetit spirit, whose nature and pT<Kh 
pensitj it was, and is, and ever will be, to connect 
wisdotn and happinefs with order, and to blefs and 
make happjr continuallj in the order of wisdom and 
conformitj to universal nature. ^ All these specula* 
tions ;tre to me now as the playful mimickries of 
children, or the wandering dreams of the conteqi* 
plative Hermit. But heaven has not deceived tts» 
Truth and reason with us / are gurged of doubt and 
error, but are the same in substance as when thejr 
were dimlj seen, through tho grofser medium of ter* 
restrial organs. 

I lived and I taught in a garden, not that I might 
pafs my days in indolence and pleasure, but that I . 
inight habituate myself, and my disciples to the lef« 
sons and admonitions of nature, apd live contentedly 
on her simplest productions. 

I did not aostain from the use of animal food, like 
the superstitious Indians, or the self macerating 
disciples of Zeno ; or from blood, like the Egyptians 
who, fond of flefh, made a compromise with the fool- 
i(h superstition of the Indians; but I lived upon 
cakes made of maize, and drank from the living 
fountain, improving and enjoying without intem- 
perance all the cultivated fruits of the earth, and 
using wine only in the feasts of f riendihip and com- 
memoration of the illustrious dead. ** Occupavimuj H 
Fortuna atque cepimus, omneis aditus tuos inter elude rt, 
fonavimuSy ut ad nos adspirare non po/sesJ*^* I taught 
that the desire of pleasure ox happineis was ih^ 

» 

* Tusc. qUflBSt 5. 
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prime mover of the haman frame and of the buman 
inind, and that in the pofsefsipn or enjoyment of 
I'eal and permanent pleasure the chief happiaeis 
pf man did consist) ai^ I cndeayoured to prove 
that this pleasure was in the absence of bodilj 
|>ain, an4 in the presence of mental tranquillity 
bj virtue. That sacrifices, and ceremonies in 
/ the temples, abnegations and macerations of body, 
pX dejections of spirit in cloystertd retirement, 
were of no avail for the favour of the .Qod of the 
universe^ nor any thing fliort of sincere confix 
dence in his wisdom and goodae|s and benevolence 
towards our fellow creatures. 

For these doctrines, and the abuse which was made 
0f them by some of my followers, I was railed al 
by the stoicks whom I railed <iOt again, because J. 
knew that in there austere pretences to superior vir« 
Cue, and in the pride of their performances, they 
disdained my principles, which were founded on the 
^eaknefs of human nature, and its improvement by 
rational and attainable purposes. 

The doctrines of my garden, led to no lefs puri- 
ty of manners than those of the Portico, but they 
led to them as an effect of my principles, and not as 
a foundation for spiritual pride, and philosophical 
ostentation. My dispiples were temperate and cor* 
rect in their manners, but they were gay and chear- 
ful. Virtue and happinefs were with them insepa* 
rable ; and / taught them to believe that they could not 
\ 4ubsist asunder. I could never believe or teach that 
the world was disturbed by Daemons, but rather that 
it was uniformly, governed with perfect wisdom. 
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but in a manner ultimately inscnitaUe to the wis* 
dom of man, though discoverable every wbere^ tit 
faint hut beautiful traces of the glorious system*^ ^ 
Having said thus, he paused, and I, though full of 
admiration and respect, was able in broken accents 
thus to addrefs the venerable man. 

excellent and injured Epicurus ! Thou hast 
now amply discovered that virtue did not deceive 
thee upon earth, but is the never failing friend tt 
man. 

1 also desire to be fully persuaded that all rational 

beings were formed for each other and that bearing 

'with them is a branch of ji^stice add a souree of hap«» 

pinefs ; that mistakes are involuntary, and the ulti« 

mate afFcctionb of the heart almost always unknown'; 

that health of body and peace of mind, which consti* 

tute supreme happinefs, can consist only in virtue 

producing in tlie body absence from pain and irrita« 

tion by temperance^ and in the mind tranquillity, by 

the lov^e of order and by confidence in the perfection of 

the Supreme Being and of the universe. Ah why 

Ihould 1 suffer the little affair of glory to disturb me 

when I reflect how all the things that I admire &all 

be involved in oblivion and in the vast immensity of 

eternal duration. 

How empty the noisy echo of applauses ; how 
fickle and injudicious the applauders ; how narrow 
the bounds within which our praise is confined ; and 
that the earth itself, nay all that the finest glafses can 
deacry in the firmament, is but as a point in the infi« 
Qity of nature ! 
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Tes Epicnnis, I also desir« above all things to 
keep myself from distraction and from uselefs de- 
sires, to retain mj freedom, and to consider every 
thing as a man of courage, as a niati, as a citizen^ 
as a poor and fallible mortal ; that the world is ia 
continual change, that this life is seated in opinion 
and will quickly pafs away never to return, while 
virtue and happintfs being seated in the soul must 
be eternal like itself. . 

While I was thus speaking, I found myself drawa 
invQlunt^rily to my Portico in the summer house, 
that I might lliow to my visitor the statues of La^ 
cretius Cams, ofPomponius Atticus, of Horace, aad 
ef Gafsendi ; but in moving along methought I struck 
xny foot upon a stone and fell to the ground^ whica 
.awakened me in trepidation from my pleasing 

dream. 

I started up suddenly from my place« and beheM 
with great confusion before my face, the statue of £pi« 
cur us in the n^che where I had fallen asleep. 
As soon as I had recovered myself I went a^ay with 
pleasing alacrity to afsist in the sowing of my tur- 
nip* 

Felix ille aninii divisqae similiimus ipsis 
Quem turn mendaci resplendens gloria fuco 
Sollicitat, non fastosi mala gaudia luxus : 
Sed placidos sinit ire dic|^ et paupere cultn 
JCxigit innocus tran(|iuUa silentia vitaK^ 
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ON THE DELAYS INCIDENT TOTHECOURf 

Of SEssipK. . 

Continued from p. 17 a. 
Tb the Lord President of the Court of Stfsion. 

Lktter v. 

Mr Lord, 

V/qr ancieiit laws and regulations, however vene. 
Table, cannot in every particular be well adapted to 
the tnanners and situation of the present daj. But as 
kll human institutions admit o£ being modified, sonttif 
t>C them are moulded by time and usage, into the form 
required, and others require a direct alteration, to answer 
the change of times. A gradual alteration has taken 
place in the mode of pursuing and defending an ac- 
tion. Unnecefsarj procefses are no longer raised, 
to vex and harafs an opponent in place of aiding 
or securing 'the recovery of the debt ; and dilatory 
^nd unavailing defences art justly considered as un- 
becoming the practitioners ; who are also in use to 
Concert matters with each other, as to the time and 
manner of proceeding in the cause t but although, 
by these means, a good deal of the former waste of 
time is saved, much more must be done in order to 
attain the desirable^ object of cutting off as far as 
toay be all unn^cefsary delay. 

In no one instance, is it more difficult to do so 
than in the case of an appointment to make up estate 

VOL. xvii* K K 
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and order of ranking; Such a state mast be lodged 
before the cause can proceed , but jet the common a- 
gent cannot lose bis cause, bj not preparing it a- 
gainst the daj afsigned to him, and although he 
were to forfeit his oiBce, still his clerk or his friend 
might be elected, and he enjoy the profits, through 
a continuance of the same favout and countence of 
his brethren, bj means of which he first obtained 
it. 

He might also find means to have a fine or a pe* 
nalty dispensed with, and even though the fine 
-fiiould be rigourously exacted at first, the common 
relaxation of it would soon take place. 

It is or ought to be a favourite object of new re« 
'gulations to reach evils of this description. At the 
same time it is scarcely pofsible to suggest an ade« 
' quate remedy. What I would submit to jour lord- 
fhip is, that the creditors fiiould be subjected to a 
lofs for the neglect of their agent, and that, the clerks 
of court ihould have ajee, (for example) of l\ per 
cent on the fund of division, and also that a new fee 
of the same amount ihould be due to them as often as 
the common agent ihould fail to obtemper a renew- 
ed order for lodging the state. 

As such a forfeiture would embroil the agent with 
the creditors, he would be careful neither to suffer 
the lofs himself, nor bj subjecting them to it, to in- 
cur their displeasure. And from, the constitution 
of the court, (not to mention the character of the 
members,) there can be no ground co fear that the 
clerks and the practitioners could connive together ia 
such a case* ' 
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In a procefs of ranking and sale, delays occur, 
prerious to the order to make up the state ^ one 
of which is not extracting the decreet of certtficati'* 
Off. It is not easy to compel the common agent 
to take out the extract ; but the interlocutor or de* 
Greet itself may be m9.de ^nql in two, three, or four 
weeks, as may be thought expedient ; and a regular 
tjoa ought aUo to take place against opening it up 
on slight pretences, such as are admitted of at pre- 
sent* or indeed on any occasion fhort of minority or 
inability to act. This appears to be necefsary for 
bringing forward the creditors to produce their in*- 
terests in prpper time. 

Other delays occur after the state and order is 
lodged. It always contains objections against num- 
bers of the interests or grounds of debt produced 
for the creditors. And before the procefs can tra- 
vel round th^ different doers, for these several cre- 
ditors, to have the objections answered in succefsi- 
on, nbt weeks or months only, but, whole sejsions 
:are sometimes consumed. Almost an equal spac^ 
elapses in the making of duplies, and perhaps half the 
time may be taken as the medium for lodging 
replies ; but this letter is already too lo ng to follow 
the subject farther, and therefore I hasten to close it, 

' . ■ » . 

})eing &c. 

»• • f . 

Lentulus. 
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ON IMPRCy^pMENTS IN 

Sir, ^ VoJt^^Mtar of 

For two reasons, I thank you for inserting in your 
useful miscellany, page 73. of this volume, the in- 
scription which I sent you from Stirling. The first 
is, because it is an example of that simplicity, 
which, in my opinion, ought to be in all such in- 
scriptions. And the second is, because it conveys a 
most important truth to the lovers of mankind, and 
to the lovers of warfare. As I respect the author 
of it for these two reasons, I resolved to see him 
when I went to Glasgow, in order to hear his de- 
fence to my charge, which is in the following words 
in the same page : '* I am informed that the gentle* 
man who wrote the inscription has dedicated a great 
part of his time to the perfection of military engines 
of destruction* How he can reconcile his theory 
with his practice, I pretend not to say." When I 
urged this argument at some length, he said to me : 
*' yours is a common opinion both with the vulgar 
and the learned; but it is very far ftona being well 
founded.'* And he thea not only read to me the fol- 
lowing pafsage from one of his efsays on war, but 
he alio wed me to take a copy of it. 

** Those persons who have had the greatest know« 
ledge in military affairs have remarked, that victory 
is almost constantly obtained by producing unexpected 
danger. From which it follows, that besides the 
advantage of using a powerful ^un, the using it in 
situations where it is not koked for, will contribute 
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greatly to the succefs of afsailants. And, it is a 
pleasing reflection, that the more the art of killing' 
men in battle is improved, the fewer men are kil- 
led ; as appears by comparing the list of the kille4 
and wounded in modern, with that in ancient battles, 
wHen the numbers of the combatants were equal. 

** This remarkable event has arisen from the 
use of gun powder in war, and from the improve- 
ments of muikets and field pieces, which have made 
(he following (Changes in the mod^ of fighting. 

** Before the invention of fire arms, the comba- 
tants in battle had foot to foot, and fhield to fliield, 
90 that he that fled, was almost certain of death, or 
of wounds ; but in modern battles, the combatants 
are so seldom near each other^ that in general flight 
produces safety. 

** In the ancient cngagerhents, personal enmity 
was almbst unavoidable, because every one saw his 
adversary ; which, joined to the practice of killing 
or selling the prisoners, produced an obstinacy in 
the ancient 'battle$ very different from that in the 
modern, in which the distance and the smoke, hin- 
der the combatants from knowing each other, and in 
which all the prisoners are treated with the utmost 
humanity. 

*• The armies of ancient times were arranged 
in deep columns with" narrow fronts. But, since 
the improvements on muikets and field pieces, ar- 
mies have been arranged in long thin lines ; so that 
the battle is never general at the same time, nor 
consequently the flight. This makes it dangerous 
to pursue j because there are always parts of the 
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army which are in good order, and which woul4 
come upon the flanks or the rear of the victor. 

*' It was in the flight, that the greatest part of th^ 
men were killed in former times; and the slaugh- 
ter was chiefly effected by the expedition of the 
cavalry. But i^ow, their pursuit is quickly 
checked ; because a cannon ball is thrown to a 
much greater distance than an ancient mifsile wea- 
pon ; and with force enough to kill many men at 
once, though defended by the strongest ihields, 
and by coats of mail made of iron. 

** The cavalry, in their pursuit^ must go through 
a country that is open, or that has narrow pafses, 
or that is full of trees. !n the^first case, the can- 
non balls reaclr to a great distance, and, bounding 
froin place to place, produce havock, and confusi- 
on. In the second case, light-field-pieces are plac- 
ed in the narrow pafses, where every ball is ef- 
fective in a powerful manner,, by acting upon a 
deep column. In the third case, iron balb knock 
splinters from the trees, by which the men and 
^orses are destroyed, or thrown into disorder. 
And, in every case, when the cavalry come near, 
they are large marks for constant Ihowers of case- 
Ihot, from guns which can be defended for % long 
time, and by a few men, in such situations ; 
while, ^ in the mean time, the vanquifhed troops 
will have got far to the rear, and have had time 
to recover their order, and their courage. 

*' Thus the inventions which were thought to b« 
the most destructive in war, have saved many 
lives, and produced much humanity. And,^ thus, 
every improvement in field pieces, will not onlj; 
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give victory to the armj which first uses it ; but, 
after the improvement is generally known, it will 
diminilh the carnage in battles." 

The above words, it is well known, were pripted 
in an efsay which Was presented to the Duke of Rich- 
mond in the year 1788 j and many copies of it were 
presented to the friends of the author — — That, 
" every improvement in field pieces will give vie* 
** tory to the army which first uses it," has been 
lately proved, by the armies of France, to the con- 
viction of Europe. That •• after the improvement is 
** generally known, it may diminifh the carnage in 
•' battles," must be the prayer of every lover of the 
hunaan kind, in every age, and in every country* 
Praying sincerely that it may be so, I am re- 
spectfully, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant A Rider. 



Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 

Your correspondent T^h. R. from Sutherland states a 
fact well known in the natural history of testaceous a- 
nimals, but from the similarity of ihape I suppose he 
has mistaken the species of ihell fifh found in the 
stone, which I am apt to think was not a muscle as des- 
cribed by him, but a pholas, theiiistory of which at 
considerable length he will find in La Conchyliologie 
de Mr D*Argenville, and figured in plate 26 fig. K. 
of part first, and plate 7 fig. S. of part second. It 
is also described in Pennant's zoology vol. 4. p. 77, 
and called by him pholas parvus, and a figure given 
plate XL. fig. 13. Shells of this species aic frequent- 
ly met with in Scotland, and are found in gre^c 
quantities at Toulon in Provence, aod at A&oona in 
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Italy, where t^ey are found in the hardest stones, 
bat most commonly in marble, which is broken with 
large hammers to come at the fifli, which is reck- 
oned a great delicacy. It would not suit your miscel- 
lany to enter more^ at large into the history of this 
curious fifti; I fhall therefore, only farther observe that 
I have often found stones that had been preforated 
by pholades, deprived of their first inhabitant, whose 
place was supplied by other flicll fi(h, such as oys- 
ters, muscles, t5*c. probably forced from their na^ 
tive beds by storms, when very young, and by a hea* 
vy swell of the sea driven into the deserted habita« 
tion of the pholas, where they continue to encrease 
in size till they completely fill the original ezcava-* 
tion. The pholas is also dt^scribed by Rondelet lib. 
I. p. 49. Lister hit. anim. Anglian, p. 172. ^/. 
drovandus de testaceis lib. 3, Auct avium BalfourU 
am \Sc^ \Sc, By the by mentioning this last author 
brings to my remembrance what Mr D'Argenville 
says when giving a hi:)tory of the most famous ca- 
binets of nat. bist. in £uropf , which you Ihall have 
in his own words. 

*' Le fameux: cabinet d' Andre Balfoiirianus me- 
decin, se voit dans la bibiiothe^ue publique de la 
ville d'£dinbourg capitale d'EcoCse ; c'est une conci- 
pos^ de tout ce qu^on peut voir de plus rfire en chaque 
genre, i, en juger par le livrc impfim^ que non$ 
en avons, sur toutdepuis qu*on y a joint \% cabinet 
de Robert Sibbaldus medecin, qui en a fait present » 
la ville, a condition de le rendre publique,'* 

Can you tell, Mr Editor, where this famous collect 
tion is now kept ^ I ibould like to have a peep at ic 
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Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 

By insertinjr the following ode in the Bee, jou will oblige jour most 
obedient servant, A* A* 

Ode to Aurora. 

Fair smiling goddefs of the dawn, 
That o*er the new-bespangled lawn 
Serenely beam'st with rosy eye. 
All beauteous in the dappled iky ; 
Soon Us thou cheer*st the monntaiii's heig^t^ * 

Purpling afar the orient wave, 
AbaHi'd the sable power of night 
Shoots with increasing speed to dark Cimmerian CRTM 

Lu, startled by thy hostile beam. 

Night's terrors fly the heavrnly gleam ; 

And fire eyed forms and spectres pale 

Flock fearful to the cavern*d dale. 
So when fair science beams along. 

The gloom of ignorance prolound. 
Aghast withdraws her blackening throng; 
And beauty, order, truth, triumphant smile around. 

Dimm d by thy roseate lustre, fly 
The nigh^ squadrons of the iky ; 
Save when the radiant queen of love ^ 
Displays her emulous gem above : 
Anon (he fliines with peerlefs light, 

The brilliant harbinger of day, 
Till streaming glorious on the sight, 
Bursts;&om the golden wave Hyperion's flaming ray. 

WakM by thy smile creative, glows 

The landscape vivid as the rose : 

The 4cids their goodliest tints unveil. 

And fragrance floats upon the gale^ 
To thee the,woodland pouts its strains: 

Mid solitude's enchanting sway 
The lark, the songster of the plains, 
Mounts from her lowl[y nest, anid trills her matin t&J* 

PleasM the industrious peasant ejres 
Thy blufli, and to his labour hies ; , 

Thou, murderous slumber dost contioul^ 
Andwak'stthe vigour ofthesouL 

^ Venus, sometimes the morning, and sometimes the erening star* 
* About the time of her greatest elongation from the sun, (he is so bright 
fs to continue visible, when to the vest of him , till he rite } and tO 
iiiharp eye even whe« he^i4.&r above the hoxixofU 
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^ On sIcep-cKain*d health thou stearst amalff r 

But slowly fliines thy lingering ray ; 

To him, that on the bed of pain 
At even laments the night, at morn bewails the day. 

And slow*s thy welcome to the wight 

That hapleis toils the tedious night 

Te^B^stuous through the wintry wild. 

Where horror roams, GorgOntan child : 
And to the storm to&'d wretch, forloni 

Amidst the darksome ocean's roar. 
Who, by the boistereus waters bom, 
Dreads tbb uapitying strand, or rude basaltic fbote^ . 

Xong, long in Thetis* caverns lost. 
Thou quitt'st I.apponia*s guilelefs * coast. 
And Nova 2embla*s icy plains. 
Or where the Oby f sleeps m chains : 
l<ong mooms in Greenland's snow-clad cave 

The Troglodyte thine absetsce drear ; 
Till o*er th* illnminM arctic wave 
JThy saffron robe he spies, and hails the vcmal ycar# 

When Chaos held his throne of old 

Where frightful desolation scowlM, 

And o*er the monitrous waste profound *" 

Night brooded horrible around ; 
Thy cheering light, full sweet, I ween^ 

Upspringing broke the midnight gloom ; 
And o'er creation's vuied scene 
Dispersed its orient hues, and bade all natnte bloeat* 

And sweet thy face, when first it glow'd 

On £den'» heavenly prime, and sow'd 

With j;littering pearls the gamifh'd ground,: 

And'balmy odonrs breath'd around ; 
Or sweeter still, with fnire delight 

When soft eyed cherubs haiVd thy ray ; 
And, spoiling- death, the lord of might 
Victorious burst the tomb, and sought the realms of day. 

Well a;>ay the muse, with rapturous voice, 
In thy transporting charms rejoice : 
Oft from Pamafsus' ftowery swell. 
Enchanted at by magic spell. 
She views thy kindling form divine 
« Disportttig ia the eastern flcy ; 
. And borrows oft, to grace her Un*, 
.The rosea of thy cheek, and radiance of thiae eye« 

** Cionceming the blest innocence of the Lapltnders, see Ltnnsboi^ 
preface to his Flora 'Eappomca. * 

f A river of Siberia. w w 

t The fartbir ccrres^micncc of tbis^'Ufritir ivilifrovc very i^ 
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UEMORIj^L of the tori of Golkway and of hers, t^ 
. the Right Hoitourab/e the Lordi Commifsioners ^ His 

Majesty^ ^reastiry, dated London ^frU 15. 17(3, 

* 

Shswetb, That attempts have been lately made in Sco^« 
land, to salt beef and pork to a coosidertble extent, botb 
for use of (hips in their voyages, and for exportation to 
foreign markets : And if reasonable encouragement t$ 
held out to ^ch as may think proper to carry on tbi? 
|>ranck of trade in Great Britain, it might in time prove 
Tery beneficial both to the landed and commercial inte- 
rests thereof \ because the farmers ^nd graziers woul4 
then have stronger inducements to raise and fatten cattle 
and hogs, when they could at {41 tidies find a good and 
ready market for them ^ and the merchant would not al- 
ways be under the necefsity of either importing these ar« 
^cles from Ireland, or sending bis (hips to that kingdom^ 
9ot only for a supply to his correspondents abroad, but 
also for the very prpvisions requisite for the use of hi^ 
flap during her voyage. Neverthelefs, as the laws stan4 
at present relative to the duties upon salt^and to the draw- 
backs upon the expof tatio^i of saltpd provisions, it appear^ 
absolutely impracticable, that any attempts made in Great 
Britain to cure beef and pork for exportation^ or for the 
use of (hips during their voyage, can be ^attended with 
^uccefs to those who may engage in such a businefs. And, 
if such is the fact, which will appear by the following ob- 
servations, it is eqi^Uy impofsible, that the farmer or gra- 
zier can have sufficient encouragement to raise and fatten 
cattle and hogs, because he would not find a ready mar- 
)E.et for them, ihould he increase his present quantity to 
Uny considerable ext$;nt. 
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That, cither owing to inattention, or some other cause^ 
Scotland, as the laws stand at present, is not even upou 
H footing with England iti the article of curing beef and 
pork fpr exportation, in two very efsential pointe, vi%i 
1. That in England, the drawback of five (killings per 
barrel is received upon the exportation of a barrel contai* 
ning 32 gallons of well cared beef or pork, whether it i^ 
cured with Engr{h or foreign salt separately, or whh z 
mixture of each : whereas in Scotland, no such drawback, 
or any drawback whatever ipdeed^ is allowed upon such 
a barrel, un/e/s cureJ with foreign salt alone \ nay, what li 
more remarkable, no beef ur po^k cured with a mixture 
of salt, can, as the law at present stands, be exported from 
Scotland, even without the bounty or dtawbaci;, and 
even although the Scots sal^ used therein has paid 
the equalising duty with England. It is true, the 
commifsioners of the customs, upon application, generaljy 
permit such to be exported \ but they never, and it is pre* 
sumed cannot allow the drawback of five (hillings per bar- 
rel on the exportation of provisions so cured with a mix- 
ture of salts. Now, this hard(bip will appear particularly 
distrefsing to Scotland, when it is considered, that in or-^ 
der to cure beef and pork properly to staod a warm cli- 
mate, it is efsentially necefsary that it (hould be first rub- 
bed with small or hort e made salty as is the universal 
practice in Ireland, and lie in the pickle thereof from ten 
to twenty days, in order to draw off the blood and other 
superfluous juices, which is called pining *, for^ if great 
or f feign salt was used in this part of the procefs, the 
juices of the provisions would be so much exhausted by the 
strength thereof, and they would thereby become so dry 
and hard, that they would be unfit almost for use, at least 
for sale in a well supplied market. After being so rubbed 
ind pined with unali $silt> ^^ provisions are taken out 6t 
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fhe steeps, and then packed away with great $alt in ca(ks, 
proper for exportation ; and those conversant in the buo. 
sinefs, know how necefsary great or, foreign salt isfor^ 
^his purpose. 2. In England, a proportional drawback 
is allowed of two (hillings an^ sixpence upon the exporta* 
tion of half-barrels ^ whereas in Scotland no drawback is 
allowed upon any casks under the size of thirty-two 
gallons, even although the beef or pork therein is cured . 
T^ith foreign salt alone,-»a hard{]iip obvipus and well, 
knovMi to those conversant in the businefs, many half, 
barrels being wanted for the convenience of stowage^ and. 
the supply of tlie West India islands. . 

That the memoralists do not mean to insinuate, that, 
eyen if Scotland was put upon a footing with England in 
these two particulars, any attempts made there to cure 
pirovisions for exportation, or for the use of (Uips during, 
their voyages, will be attended with succefs, while the. 
salt duties, and bounties or drawbacks on salted beef and . 
pork, remain as they at present are ^ neither can such at- 
tempts be attended, with succefs in England, as will be 
evident from the following considerations ; 

First, At the time vf the Union, the duty in Eng* 
land ifppn hoine made salt was only 3 s. 4 d. fier bufhel 
of 56 lib., and upon foreign great salt only 6 s, 1 1 d. per 
bufhel of 84 lib. ^ and, at that period, the drawback paid, 
in England, upo6 the exportation of beef or pork pro- 
perly cured, was 5 s. per barrel of thirty-two gallons wine 
Ineasure \ which article was, by the 8ch article of the 
Treaty of Union, extended to Scotland, upon paying at 
Ihe custom-house of exportation, the equalizing dijfty with 
England on Scots salt used in curing such provisions. 
Now, as it takes about a bufhel of home made salt^ and 
pearly half a bufhel of foreign great salt, to cure a barrel 
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ofbeef or pork properly for exportation^ and for tbe 
jlickle to fill it up tivlien (hipped, the duties thereon^, aci 
cording the above mentioned rate, would be about 6 s. ^d* 

B7 tliis drawback, therefore^ of 5 s. fer barrel, there way 
about i s. 9d. paid to the revenue on each barrel export* 

^d, provided the proportions of home-made and foreigqt 
•alt wer^ used as above If there was a greater propor- 
tton of home-made salt used than above mentioned, th« 
duty to the revenue would be lefs, and vice vers0. At 
present, however, the duty on home-made salt is 5s. per 
ImQiel of $6 lib. and upon foreign great salt los. 4d. fief 
bolhel of 84 lib ; the amount of which duty, in the above 
proportions used in curing a barrel of beef or pork, is 
X05. 6d. } while, at the same time, the drawback uponr* 
exportation is no more still than 5s. Here, then, is an e>f 
vident disadvantage of 3s. §d. per barrel, which a pei^ 
ton who cure» beef or pork in Britain now labours under, 
store than he did before the late duties in 1780 and 178a' 
vitTC laid upon salt. 

* Z. The very heavy duties necefsary to be paid down up-' 
on foreign salt, before it can be removed from the KingV 
cellars, is another very great disadvantage and discourage* 
ment to any person who cures beef for exportation ia' 
Oreat Britain. This duty, as stated above, is now about' 
lbs. ^. per bu(hei of 84 lib. j so that the proportion 
thereof, being halt-a bu(hel as above mentioned, used up«* 
0& each barrel of salted beef Or pork, is js. 2d. besides^ 
the duty upon a bufhel of home-made salt also used there-' 
in, to be paid before it can be removed from the salt* 
pans^ making in all fully one- fourth part of the whol^ 
value of each barrel of beef or pork when ready for mark- 
et. This requires a great stock to be employed in such 
a businefs, even if the whole duties were to be drawir* 
back at txportation, which deters a Britlih m^rcbaat frooi. 



engaging in it } especially when he considers, that in Ire« 
land no duty whatever is |mid upon Iriih-niade salt, onljr 
^d. //rbnfhel on BritiCh, and 4^d« per bufhel on fbreigi^ 
great salt \ and on exportation of the provisions froi3| 
thence, the merchant pays a farther duly of one ihiUing^ 
fer barrel for beef, and is* 6d. for pork, all IriOi money* 
The advantage, therefore, that the Irilh has over the Bri^ 
tifli merchant, is» in this respect* so evident, that it is uii« 
Aecefsary to say any thing farther upon it. 

3. A third disadvantage under which a person 
fvould labour who cures beef or pork in Great Britain i^ 
That no drawback whatever is allowed on the exportation 
thereof, whether intended for the use of (hip's crews du^ 
ring their voyage, or for home-consumption. When th# 
duty upon the importation of Iriih provisions into Great 
Britain was 3s. 4d. per barrel, and at the same time tfa4 
duties payable in Great Britain were only 3s. 4d. per 
bttihel on home-n^ade, and 6s. iid./#r bufhel on fareig% 
great salt, this restriction of the bounty upon beef an4 
pork exported, would not materially affe^ the merchanl 
who cured such provisions in Great Britain. But now, whea 
it is considered that the duty upon importation of Iriflt 
tnrovisions into Britain is wholly withdrawn^ or taken o£^ 
while at the same tiiae the duty upon, home-made sak is io* 
creased to ^s. and upon foreign to ics« 4d. per builsel, it c| 
evident that bo BritiQi merchant can cure beef or poik^ for 
ibe use of ihip's crews, or io€ home-consumption, under 
ittchgteat disadvantages, but will import &om Ireiaad 
tU that is neceisary for him to do, and tha( 7s« or Ss^ 
cheaper ^/- barrel than he can cure them io Great Britai^g 
||y the saving Alone of the duties upon salt ; and thct 
cOBsumption of salted provisioi^s for &a^ use in particu^ 
lar, is so very material, that few or no persons in Great 
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they have some chance of supplying these articles fo^ 
that consamption, which in the preiient situation ot 
matters, it is impofsible they can have, for the reasons a- 
bore afsigncd. ^ ^ 

4. Another considerable disadvantage the curef s of pro* 
visions for exportation in Britain are under, is, Thai 
no barrel is entitled to any drawback whatever, unleis it 
contains 32 gallons Englifh wine measure, and hadf-bar« 
rels in proportion. The memorialists do not know whe« 
ther any Acts of Parliament in England specify the quan* 
tity of beef and pork to be packed in each barrel 3 but 
the Scots Act, ist Queen Anne, sect. iti. cap. 5. vvhich 
enacts, That each barrel (hall contain 8 gallons Scotch 
ineasure, being a little more than 28 gallons Englifh wine 
measure only, requires 2coltb. well- pined beef or pork to 
be packed in each barrel. And it is somewhat extraordi- 
nary, that the 8th article of the Union, by which the 
drawback on exportation o( js. fer barrel is granted to 
Scotland, is wholly silant both as to the size of the bar* 
rels, and quantity to be packed therein : And the Britifli 
Act,3th Geo. I. cap. acviii. sect. 15. which enacts, That^ 
^ as the herring-barrels contain only 8 gallons 2 pints 
Scotch measure, which is only 29 gallons 3 pints i^ gill 
EngliCh measure, they (hall, after the ist June 17 19, be 
the same all over Britain, and contain 3 2 gallons,^^— re<« 
lates only to the sizt of barrels used in packing herrings; 
without taking any notice of the size of those of beef and 
pork : nor, so far as the memorialists know, has theftf' 
been any Act of Parliameh^ since, relative to the size of 
ittch barrels. It would appear, therefore, that the barrel 
of 8 gallons Scotch measure required by the Act of ^eea 
Anne to contain 200 Hb. ivell- pitted beef or pork, is cn« 
titled, in Scotland, to the drawback^ of 5s. on exportation s 
But the QOUtttf practice hti crept in } as ho barrel coa« 
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taining htti or pork is allowed the diawback. unlefs it be 
32 gallons Engliih wine measure. A barrel of 28 gallon^ 
£ngli(h wine measure, will contain 200 lib, of well-pined 
beef and pork ^ and there is just that quantity packed in« 
tb the barrels used in Ireland, which at the same time 
never contain more than 28 gallons. If, therefore, it is 
BOt necefsary to pack more than 200 lib. well pined bee£ 
ot pork in a barrel ; and if a barrel of 28 gallons will 
Contain that quantity, which there is not a doubt of; 
-why ihould not the Btitiih merchant be allowed to use 
barrels of that size, and to recover the drawback upon 
exportation, in th^ proportion they heart 32 gallons?" 
If he is not allowed to use such, one of these consequent 
ees mu^t naturally follow, either that the provisions must 
be loosely packed, which is Very pernicious j or otherwise^ 
that from 25 to 30 lib. more beef or pork thah an Iri{h 
barrel contains, must be packed into each firitifh barrel 
^containing 32 gallons. But the barrel containing 28 gal- 
lons only, is found from experience to be the most handy 
and convenient at a foreign market \ and>. strange as it 
aaay appear, it is ceriain, that. great complaints are made 
of Britifh barrels in the West Indies, on account of their 
•ize only, although they contained from 25 to 30 lib. more 
beef than the Irifii barrels, and have been sold at the cur- 
rent price of the latter \ it is a great discouragement there- 
fore to the Britifh merchant to be obliged to pack ^5 of 
3b l^b. more beef in his barrel, while at the same time, in.- 
stead of receiving any advantage therefrom at a market, he 
experiences the reverse, on account of their size^ and ua- 
handinefs. 

The Memorialists beg leave further to notice that a 
barrel of beef salted for home consumption, pays about 
I OS. duty on salt to the revenue ^.whereas a barrel of beef 
from Ireland, pays only is. duty to the revenue of Ireland 
•n salt, and none to the revenue of Britain on its import* 

rou xvii. f 9 
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ation and consumption here ^ so that there is a premlua) 
tS. 8s. per barrel, which Iri(h beef consumed id Britalsi^ 
lias over that of Britain 

It is further to be observed, that after consuming a bar-* 
rcl of beef or pork cured with foreign salt, there is found 
in the barrel, at an average, about a quarter of a bofhel of 
unconsumed salt. The duty on this quantity is about 28t 
6d« which the revenue loses on Iriih beef and pork, coh* 
spmed in Britain^ as this salt is use d, and very proper for 
colinary purposes. 

The memorialists have stated the disadvantages under 
which the Britiih merchant at present labours, in curing 
beef or pork, either for exportation, the use of his ihip^ 
on their voyages, or home consumption : And they bum^ 
bly hope they are only necelsary to be pointed out, to io- 
duce the Legislature to give the necefsary redreft and re- 
lief, especially for the two first mentioned objects ^ as qQ") 
thing is more certain, than that this branch of trade, if 
an adequate and proper encouragement is given to it, will 
not only greatly advantage the revenue in the duties upon 
salt, but there will also be much money kept in the coun^-^ 
try, which is sent elsewhere for salted previsions, tallow, 
and hides ^ and, in time, the^e two last articles, so nece£> 
sary to the poor, after being manufactured into soap, caiH 
dies, and (l>oes, &c. will thereby become cheaper ia 
Great Britain. 

Ypur memorialists, therefore, humbly pray jour Xon}? 
(hips, to take the premises into consideration ^ and 
that your l»oxd(hips will be pleased to give your 
countenance and support to a bill, which may put 
the merchant who cure'^ beef or pork, upon the same 
footing with the curers of herrings, as to the dutiet 
upon suit 3 allowinp^ him, in the same manner, to 
receive home-ii^ade salt from the pans^ and htnpi 
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salt from the cellars, where it may be lodged under 
the joint custody of the impor er and ofBcer of the rc« 
venue, to be used for curing beef or pork for ex- 
' * portation, or for the use of the navy, or merchants 
ihips in their voyages ^ undec such oaths and regula* 
tions, and under such penalties as (hall be thoui^ht 
proper. And more particularly, that, for the bene- 
fit of the revenue, there (hall be paid for every barrel 
of 28 gallons, containing salted beef in pickle, is. ^ 
and of pork, is. 6d.^ and sp in proportion for caiks 
of a larger or lefser size : And that for each cwt. of 
dried fle(h, there fliall be paid a duty of 4d. 

(Signed) GAi^LOWAY. 
STAIR. 

KEITl^ STEWART, 
J- HUNTER BLAIR; 
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NEW DISCOVERIES RESPECTING THE 

' Caoutciiouc. 

^HE reader may perhaps recollect that in the second 
volume of the Bee, p. 10 1 many hints were given of the 
uses that might be made of the Caoutchouc, or elastic 
gum as it has been called in arts. As that gum cannot 
however be got in Europe in its fluid state, we haVe 
not as yet had it in our power to apply it to almost any 
of the purposes there mentioned j but men by turning 
their attention to that object, begin to find that it may 
by various contrivances be converted to some use, 1 hj5 
following are instances of this sort. 

Hand'* s patent leather, 
A gentleman of the name of Hand in Birmingham, as I 
^m informed, has of late obtained a patent for preparing 
leather in a certain way that he has discoyered, by 
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means of whlclif leather is^-said to be rendered pcili^etly 
Impervious to vvater, and when soiled, requires only ^ob« 
"wiped with a spunge to restore it to its original lustre. 
The glaze and ,poliIh of that leather is indeed s\MiMd« 
singly fine, and far exceeds any thing of the $ort.^» 
ha^e veto, where the flexibility of the leathex }jb pr^ser^^ 
ved. Tiiis glasing we are afsured consists of nothing elj$a 
than a varnifh inacie of caputchouc in oil of tur|»4Bntio» 
or some other oil, and then exposing it to the air>uatU. 
the oil be entirely evaporated. 1 his, .though a muck 
more expensive procefs than the employing the native juice 
by itself) and probably much lefs perfect also than that 
would be, ma^ still be of use in m^ny cases. 

Leather prepared as above is so much enhanced in price,. 
as to render a pair of ihoes made of it about nine (hilliugs: 
dearer than if npiade of common leather, which must ns« 
ccfsarily confine the use of it to a very few only. 
Pieces of Caoutchouc cemented ^ into an uniform fn^^s. 

As all the modes that have yet been discovered" of ma? - 
"king a solution of this gum, so ^s to permit it to be employ- : 
ed in ^ijluid state, are attended with great expence, vario^ -. 
efforts have been made to try if the gum in its soiui staler 
could be so moulded as to be applied to economical uses, 
and in consequence of attention and repeated experiments^ 
one gentleman has at length succeeded so far as to be able 
to join pieces of it together, which adhej^Q so firmly as 

that if overstretched it will give way as readily in the solid . 

■I 

parts as at the joining, and by that means he thinks many- 
uses may be made of it» His procefs is very simple and 
not expensive. 

Tut caou.chouc is brought over to Europe in the form 

of small bottles. He takes one of these bottles, and with 

a Iharp instrument cuts it down into a long fpiral slice, so 

as to form one continued narrow ribbon, if you please to 

give it that 9ame. He then puts it in boiling water ^ox th^ 
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space of a quarter of an hour or 2o minutes* It is tLus in some 

measure softened, tho* not difsolved j and acqulies a kind 

of transparency towards the edges. He then rolls it up 

firmly upon a mould prepared for the purpose, so as to 

make the edges overlap each other a little, and covers the 

whole mould with an uniform unbroken coaring, and imme* 

liiately wraps it all over with a piece of ribbon or tape, so 

as to comprefs the whole very hrmly. lo this state he air 

lows it to remain till it be quite dry ^ and then^ on takinj^ 

off the bandage, he finds that the whole forms an uniform 

fcompact coating, which retains the (hape of the mould after 

it is withdrawn, and 'has the same kind of flexibility with 

the caoutchouc in ic^ natural state. When the mould if 

p smooth cylinder like a Vvire, which he employed, he found 

it could bjB withdrawn merely by dipping the whole for a 

few minutes in boiling water, and then pulling it out. 

In this way he thinks catheters, &c. may be formed as 

good as thobC that have hitherto been made by a solution of 

\caoutchouc in aether, and at a much smaller expence^ and 

lA the same way may be constructed tubes and cases of va- 

'irious forms, for many purposes in economy and arts, a few 

9f which ihall be'here briefly specified; 

k* untps f^r acidsy and tubes oj various sorts. 

It has been long a desideratum among those who dea} 
In acids, to find a pump that could be conveniently em- 
ployed for taking them' from one veisel into another. Per^ 
haps it mxj be po&ible \o su^^piy that want by the contri- 
vance above specified. For this purpose let a cylinder of 
the size wanted be provided \ cover it as far as the length 
of the tube required. To give the tube the firmnefs re- 
quired in the bore of a pump, take a pipe of thin tin plate, 
formed cylindriically, bvit having several small slits along . 
its surface the whole wgy, of the precise breadth wanted, 
without being cemented. Let it then be laid over the cylin- 
der covered with the caoutchoucy and firmly bound round 



it the wfcok wty, by « smaH wire, pafscd spirally sssQiul 
It, Then cover this, plate directly with another coatong 
of the same caoutchouc, laid over it in the same manner as 
before, taking special care that the plate be somewhat (hortet 
mt both ends than the caoutchouc eoating. When thorough* 
ly dry, let the mould be withdrawn, and youhave the cj*' 
linder required, the metal being so entirely coated as t^ 
preserve it effectually from the acids. 

You will easily perceive that the tfse of the small slks 
in the metal was to allow the two coatings of 
caoutchouc to touch each other in these places, so as t<f 
lixake the whole adhere firmly together, and keep the 
tube closely encased. 

By making holes of a sufHcienf size in the plate^ 
lyherever you want to have s^n opening, you wiU be e« 
cabled there to pierce the caoutchouc without touching; 
the metaly and thus to insert other tubes either forme^ 
in the sax^c manner, or of glafs, where circumstancet 
admit of it. 

B^ the same mode, the stalk of a piston may be en* 
lirely. coated^ and valves of any kind fanned with th^ 
atmost facility. 

Where ^ tube is waitted still to retain hs elasticity^ 
without danger of collapsing, the metal case may- 
be omitted, and a spiral wire of a svj^ suited for the oc- 
casion, substituted in its stead. 

Where the tube is long so as that it might be dif- 
ficult to withdraw it, if it be of a considerable si2e, a 
mould may be made o! tallow, or wax, which can be dis- 
solved by immersing the whole in hot water j by the 
same means may be formed irregular moulds which could 
not otherwise be withdrawn ^ or such moulds may be 
made of clay, which can be softened by means of wateii 
and wafhed out* 



Sods fir ibeff£t impenetrabli hy moistun^ ioQtSy iffc, 

Ififdus tvaj also might be formed socks^ vvhich if put 
ibovfi tb« stocking;, would guard the feet more effectKudly 
ixiom tr^t than evea Mj: Hand's leather itself. For this^ 
bjf) 4;»eipg only coverell vrith a thin coating of it^ will be 
8900 ^om off and be thu3 rendered unserviceable. These 
sipckis mighc, fof such .as chose it, be continued upwards' 
upon the legs, by way of boots, so a& to defend them also 
i^ectually £rom wet even when employed for wading in' 
'Vater up to the ki^eea, or even in acids^ or other corrosive 
liquors. If these were brought up so as to go under the 
kneebaikd of jthe breeches \ and if a slip of the same kind- 
were made to go over the thighs above the breeches, a' 
traveHer oo horseback would be effectually guarded from 
W4rt in all weathers. By the same. contrivance the arms- 
and iboulders might be covered with a coat without 
svseam, perfectly impenetrable by moisture. The head al«' 
so might be defended by 4i hood of the same sort to go^ 
i^der the hat, with laps covering the neck and (boulders. ' 
}xk. this manner might a man be covered all over as with 
^. co^t c^ mail, so ^& to be in no danger of receiving wet 
ip any situation. ^ 

In this way might also be made gloves for the hands, 
especially of that sort where the fingers are all received 
into one bag. These would not only be convenient fop 
. travelling during rainy weather, but also for covering the 
l^nds of such persons; as are under the aeceuity of hani^ 
ling corrosive liquors: 

It would be tiresome to follow out this idea at great<» 
Cr length « It is enough to have barely hinted at it, as 
Zfij man by a little reflection can easily perceive ia 
tf hat way this discovery might be employed for effecting 
syiy purpose he may have in view at £he time. 

But though this substance may be thus converted to 
JKmr tery usf |i4 furposes, yet it is sufficif ntly obvioufs 
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that all tlie^e manufactures must be both more clumsy, and 
mttch more expensive, than it could be formed fr«m the 
fluid juice itself as it comes from the tree ; and as it noW 
appears that the juice cannot be brought from Soiith 
America without being decomposed, I cattrtot help once 
more i'ecoifomending the culture of that tree nearer home 
to the attention of my contrymen; Were it introduced 
into our Wfist India islands, the voyage from thence 
is so (hort that it might perhaps admit of being brought 
hither in a perfect state. But (hould that be still too far, 
it might be tried in the Azores or Canaries, or on the 
new settlements in Africa. I cannot conceive a fitter 
object for a high premium by the society of arts, than for 
the introduction of this tree into any Briti(h settlement. 
I mention Britifh here, merely because it is not to be sup- 
posed the socfety would bestow a premium for introdu- 
cing it into other European settlements, fiut it is per- 
haps of little importance to us where it (hall be cultiva- 
ted, if it is so near as to admit of the juice being brought 
hifher while still in a perfect state. 

For an account of the tree which piroduces this valuable 
juice, see Bee vol. 2. p. 10 1, where its leaves, fruit an4 
flowers are accurately delineated; 



• To THE Readers of the Bee; 

X HE Editor begs leave respectfully to inform his readers, that he lias 
not as yet been able to find any portrait ofDr Cullen that satisfies- 
him : but as an artist of very promising talents is now employed to 
make a bust of the Doctor to be put up in the college here» of which 
he has already made a model in clay that has every appearance of 
being a striking and a good resemblance, Dr Auderson has resolved 
to defer making his engraving till that (hall be finifhed, when he hopes 
he will be enabled to give a more striking^and characteristi'c portrait 
of that great man than he otherwise could have done. 

*»* AcknvwlctigemenU t9 iorres^ondents deferred for. want qf 
TQom ' 
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ORATION 

To THE MEMORY OF PeTER THE GrEAT, DELIVERED 
BEFOJIE THE AcADEMY OF SCIENCES AT St PeTERS- 
BURGH, ON THE 26 OF APRIL I755, "^^E ANNIVERSA- 
RY OF THE CORONATION OF THE EmPRESS.ElIZA- 

JIEJH, BY Michael Lomonossoff. 

T^tanslated from the Rufsian iang^age. 

iontinuea. from p. 273, 

* 
Anb now that aur incomparable mistrefs has ext 

«lted her paternal throne, typified is her birth, woo 
by \k%x heroism, establiOied by victorious coronati- 
on, apd ornamented by noble deeds ; (he is in justice 
the true heirefs.ofall his actions and all his praises # 
If then we praise Peter, we praise Elizabeth. 

The arts, loiig since, ought to have • repr ented 
his fame in vivid colours 3 they have long wifhed 

VOL. XVII. <L^ 
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in a triumphant afsenabij, to extol the Incompaia* 
ble deeds of their founder ; but knowing what great 
abilities are necefsary to compose' an. adequate ora- 
tion, they have hitherto been silent. For of this 
bero is to be related what is unheard of in others. 
His d^ds;are unequaHcld, and there'exist no equal 
-examples in eloquence, by imitating which, thoiui^ht 
may safely plunge into their depth and multitude. 
At last however, it is deeihed better to be found 
wanting in eloquence than destitute of gratitude } 
letter to declare sentiments ornamented with since- 
rity, and originating in zealous simp^city, than a- 
mid triumphant acclamations remain silent ; particu- 
larly, when the most high Lord of triumphs has ex- 
alted ours, by giving in the pei:sbn of our young 
grand duke Paul Petrowitz*, a secur6 pledge of his 
divine favour, which we acknowledge in prolonging 
the posterity of Peter } we are bound therefore, re- 
prefsing timid doubts^ and giving way to zealous 
boldnefs, to employ, or rather exhaust our whole 
force in the pr&ise of our hero. 

Having engaged in this undertaking, where ihalt 
I begin my discourse? Fi'bm his personal excellen- 
ties , from the superiority of his strength ? These 
appear in his arduous labours: laboirrs innumerablet 
Fror> his staturef and heroic countenance united 
with ni^jestic beauty ? But besides many effigies tba^ 

♦ The present grand duke. 
. f Peter was about leven feet hi'j^. 
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' represent his image lively to our memorieSf this is 
testified bj whole cities and kingdoms^ who, actuated 
bj his fame, flocked to meet him, and to wonder at 
a face worthj.nf a great monarch, and characteristic 
of his great actions. Shall I take mj beginning 
from the firmnefs of his spirit ? But his unremitting 
watchfullneft, without which it was impofsible to 
have performed actions so great and so nuiinerQu^t 
affords us a proof of this. I proceed then fp an e* 
oui^eration of them, well knowing it is easier to tn« 
gage in the commencement than to attain the end,; 
and, that this great man cannpt be belter praised 
than by him who {hall distinctly and truly, delineate 
his labours : if to delineate them be pofsible ! 

As much then as my ability and the (bortnefs 
of time allowed will permit, I iball mention his more 
important labours, then represent the di$culties to 
be overcome in perfecting them ; and in the end 
mark the virtues that in such undertali^ings sustained 
him. 

This wi^e monarch foresaw that to execute his 
great plans, it was necefsary to extend every kind of 
knowledge in his^ empire \ and to incres^e the number 
pf people ikilled in the sciences, as well as to multi^ 
ply artizans and tradesmen. His fj^therly attentioa 
in this respect I formerly hinted at ; which, were 1 
to describe circumstantially, this subject alone would 
exceed the bounds of my discourse. Like the swift 
ringed eagle, he flew round the European nations, 
aod excited, partly by his commands, partly by 
his own powerful example, numbers of his subjects 
tp relinq^uifb for a while their native country^ and 
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convince themselves, by experience how great advan*- 
tages arise to the individual and community from 
a cufi 3iis scrutiny of foreign countries. The wide 
gates of Rufbia were then thrown open : 'twas then 
that the sons of Rufsii, like the flux and reflux irk 
the extensive occ;an, departing to s.ek knowledge in 
the various sciences and arts, and returning loaded 
with experience* books, and forei;ni engines, flowed 
through her ports in unremitting motion. It was 
then that due respect, in the sacred ptrson of Petef", 
clothed in purple and crowned with laurels, was 
paid to mathematieal and physical knowledge, for- 
merly reckoned witchcraft and necromancy*. What 
advantage of every kind was derived to us from tha 
arts encircled with such rays of Majesty, is manifes- 
ted by the plenteous profusion of varied cdnV^enience, 
of which, before the time of the great cnlightener of 
Rufsia, our ancestors were not only deprived, but 
of which they had cvto no conception. How many 
useful articles, which were formerly brought intij 
Rufsia with much difficulty, and at a great expence, 
are now made at home ; and serve not only to pbviate' 
our own wants, but supply also the necefsities of^ 
distant nations ! This neighbouring nations vaunted 
^rmerly that Rufsia, an extensive and powerful' 
kingdom, could neither make war, nor carry oil* 
trade without their afsistance : that in itself it had 

♦ Lomonofsoff himself among his other acqiiiremets was a grea< 
proficient in mathematical knowledge ; on which s.ubject he has left 
seven^ treatises that are mnch esteemedi 
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iloi even Iron* to repell an eneitiy ; far lefs otlifcr me-i 
tais tor coiniig monej. This reflection vanilhed at 
the ap\3earaiice of Peter. The bowels of the xnotinA 
tains art! laid open by his powerful and in^tistrious 
hand : metals teem from theoi, and distribdte them** 
selves, not only to the inhabitants, but are sent to* 
Strangers as restitution^ of the loans received froittr 
them/ The hardy troops of Rufbia tttrn- against 
^heir enemies, weapons dug by Rafsisn hands from 
Rufsian mountains. 

Oi the establifhraent of a regular force^ so nccef*' 
pary for the protection of the state, for the safetj^ 
of the individual, and for the uninterrupted prosecu- 
tion of grand desi.Tns at home j of this edtabliihmenf j 
I sny, how great care had our great monarch, what> 
anx'otis struggling, what attentive search after alt 
iheahs conducive to this end ! When at' all this we- 
pannot sufficiently woiider, how is it pofsible to ex- 
prcfs it in words ! The progenitor ofour wise hero, 
that great prince Alexis Michaelowitzt»of blefsed me- 
mory, amid many pther famous actions, laid the foun- 
dation of a r>egular army : and the advantages obtained 
by its me^ns in his fortunate campaigns in Poland; knd 
provinces recovered tp the empire, sufficiently testify 

* This is a very curious historical fact which hitherto bad escaped 
/Biy notice. 

f Alexius was the son of Michael Faedero\*it?, under whose reio^n 
the Rufsians were first able to make head against the Poles, and thus 
%o afsume somewhat the appearance of an independent empire. Alex« 
ius vpas a good prince, made many good laws, and added to the pro- 
Bperiiy 01 Rufsia. Theodore,, who succeeded him, was the immediate 
predecefsor of Peter. 
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bow far he succeeded. But all his endeavours "were 
extinguiflied with his life. Old irregularities re* 
turned ; and the strength of the Rufsian army con« 
siated more in its numbers than in its ikilK How 
sui^h it afterwards decayed is sufficientlj (hown bj 
uselefs campaigns against the Turks and Tartars; 
but chiefly by the unbridled and destructive muti- 
Bies of the Strelets, originating in want of discipline. 
In such circumstances who could have conceived 
that a boy of twelve years old, debarred from go- 
Viernment^ and only protected from malicf^ by the 
prudent care of a loving mother ; amid uninterrupted 
terrors^ amid pikes* amid swords drawn on his rela* 
tions, on his friends, and on himself; ibouid have 
begun to establiih a regu^lar force, the power of which 
his enemies soon after felt ; felt and treoibled ; and 
at which all nations now wqnder* ; who could have 

^ Theodore, though a weak and effeminate prince, had the judge* 
ment to perceive that a vigorous mind was alone fttted to govern the 
kingdom of Rofsia in its then distracted state. He perceived symp* 
toms oi these active talents in the boy Peter, who was only his half 
brother, and therefore on his dea^h bed recommended tq his nobles to 
choose him foi their sovereign, in preference tO' Iwaa his own f«U 
brother. But his sister Sophia willing to exercise S9vereign sway un- 
der the name of the simple Iwan, found means to place hfte upon the^ 
throne, and put to death all who were Belated tq Peter, whose power 
Ihe dreaded. The Strtlitzes, a set of troops under no proper disci* 
pline,were the tools ihe employed on this occasion, whose power andL, 
insolence became so great as to throw the empire into the most dread- 
ful distrefses. To check these excelses, which exceeded her power, 
Sophia found it necefsary to adtnit Peter an equal fharerto the throne 
with Iwan ; but to strengthen her own power Ihe determined to marry 
prince Gallitzin. Peter fuand means to counteract this plan, ba- 
ni^ied OalUuin to Siberia, and confined Sophia herself to a monastery. 
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thought that from a bojifh, as it seemed, amnsexilientv 
such serious, such important consequences ihodlil 
have arisen ? Manj seeing a few young men with 
their young master, -exercising themselves with di« 
minutive aitms, concluded that this was only att in^ 
significant amusement ; and therefore these new le- 
vies were named playfellows. Others pofsefsed of 
more pienetration, afid remarking in his youthful 
countenance, a blooming heroic boldnefs, his eyes 
filled with acute intelligence, and in his acti« 
ons, majestic activity, reflected hoW brave a hero^ 
hov/ great a monarch, Rufsia in him had to expect. 
But to levy many and numerous legions, foot anl 
horse { to provide them With clothing, with piiy^ 
Ivith arms, and with warlike necefsaries ; to teach 
them the use of arms^ to establilh field and besieging 
tirtillery, in which a great knowledge of geometryi^ 
mechanics, and chemistry is required ; but above 
all, to furniili all the departments with experienced 

He continued to reign jointly witli Iwan, from iffSp to i<>pf?, whefi, 
by the deatli of Iwan, Peter became sole monarch of Rufs2a. It is t9 
the straggles during this period t*he orator here' alludes* 

Even while his power -«^as thus circumscribed, though his best 
Uriends were cut off, and his education wasitudiously neglected by the 
iirts 6f Sophia; even in these circumstance!!, at that very tender age, he 
laid the plan of overturning the power ^f the Strelttses, who like th6 
Pretortan bands at Rome, or the Janiisaries in Turky, did nearljr 
whatever they pleased in Rufkia. ' With that view he ieltcted a pun- 
ier of the. most promising youth nearly ^f his own age, and formed % 
^ock army of these to go through the ezrrcise with them, like bo]f« 
in spoTt, which was taught to them by foreigners who were acquaih<« 
ted with the regular military descipline in other parts of Europe. 
Thus was formed the rudiments of that &rmy which soon aftet cxuilt* 
^ the Strelitiev and becaiae lo formidable to others.' 
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CO iim^^xiders ; to execute all this, seemed in realit7 
an impo&ibility, because th$ want and deprivation 
*of power in the sovereisrn had extinguifhed the last 
hope and probability : what then was the conse- 
^i^ence? Beron'l the public expectation, in opposi- 
tioi\ to the difbelief 06 those who had l(>5t hope* and 
in sprte of the intrigues and murmurs qf malice it- 
selff the new legions of Peter unexpectedly marched 
^nd excited in the faithful sons of Rufsia joyful 
hope ; in the discontented, terror, and in both.asto- 
xxiihment. Impofsibilities become pofsible by extra- 
ordinary afsiduity, and above all by unheard of cx- 
^pOLple^ The senate of Rome, when beholding Tra- 
jan staading before the consul for the acceptance of 
this dignity, exclaimed, " Bv this you are greater^ 
by this vou are more majestic," What exclamations, 
* "What clapping of hands are due to Peter the Great 
for his unaffected condescention. Our fathers saw; 
they ^aw their, cro'wned sovereign, not amongst the 
nqmbef of cindadites *^or the consulate of Rome ; but 
amidst, his fellow soldir.s; not demanding honours 
qf' the Romans J but conducting the exercises of hi$ 
own subjects. You beautiful plains you happy 
fields, which beheld so wonderf5l a spectacle ! O how 
you enjoyed the frjendly enmity of legions trained 
by a sovereign, conducting and subordinate ; eom- 
manding and obedient ! O how you wondered at 
sieges, defences, and surrenders of embattlements, 
not undertaken for present profit, but for future 
glory ; not for the subjection of the rebellious, but 
for the encouragement of friends. We, reflecting 
#n past years, represent to ourselves the lore ani 
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ardent zeal with which the incipient armj was at- 
tached to their sovereign, when they beheld him in 
their own ranks, at the same table, pa f taking of the 
common fare ; when thej saw his face covered with the 
Same sweat and dust ; when they saw that he differed 
in nothing, except that in exercise he was the most afsi- 
duous, the most expert. By such extraordinary exam* 
pie, keeping pace with his subjects iii promotion^ this 
wise sovereign demonstrated, that monarehs can in 
no way. so much advance their own majesty, the^ 
glory, and height of their own dignity, as by similar 
condescension.* The Rufsian army grew strong by 
:this encourageme nt, and in a twelve years war with 
the crown of Sweden, as well as afterwards in many 
other expeditions, filled the ends of the universe with 
the victorious thunder of its arms. True the first 
engagement at Narva was unsuccefsful ; but the su- j 
periority of the enemy, and retreat pf the Rufbfaa;^, 
have, from cnalice and pride, to increase their glo- 
ry, and magnify our defeat, been much e^^asgerat- 
ed beyond the truth. The Rufsian troops were only 
pf two years standing ; the enemy disciplined and in- 

* In every transaction of Peter's life, when nearly examined, we dis* 
cover the amazing stretch of that man's mind. Before his time it was 
ir;eckoned an indelible disgrace for an]^ mah in Rufsia to serve in the, 
army under a man whose father had occupied a lower military rank 
Jthap the father of the person whom he was to command. This was an 
insuperable bar to military discipline and a regular army. Peter saw. at 
once that the only effectual way to d« away all this, was to go into 
the army himself in theloiVest station, anr to obey with due submifsion 
every officer who was placci above him ; as, what he did , no other 
person could think wa« diflionourable. Thus did he at once, by a no- 
ble self command, abolish a custom that no law however severe coviiJ 
have abrogated without the most violent struggles, 

VOL. xvii. R R 
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iiured to war. Although difbeDsion took place among 
our commanders, and a cunning spy communicated 
to the enemy all the circumstances of our camp ; and 
although Charles zii. by an unexpected attack, pre«. 
Tented our army from being ^ut in order of battle ^ 
however on retreating, the boldnefs of the enemy 
was so far checked as to disable them to continue 
the action and pursue the victory. The Rufsian 
guards and no small part of the other troops remain- 
ed in good order ^ and it was only for want of their 
leaders, whom Charles having called to treUt of 
peace, had detained prisoners, that they were with- 
held from falling on the enemy. The guards there- 
fore and the rest of the army with their arms and 
baggage, colours flying and drums beating, return^- 
ed into Rufsia. That this defeat proceeded metis 
from these unfortunate circumstances, than from 
want of ikill in the troops of Rufsia ^ and that the 
army of Peter even in itsf infancy was able to beat 
the veteran troops of his enemies, was fully proved 
the following summer, by many signal victories*^ 

7b be continued. 

f The Orator goes here farther than Peter himself is known to hav^ 
done, for it is well known that great man used to console himself afft^ 
a defeat by observing that there was no reason to be discou^ged, ft>r 
that by every defeat they acquired additional military (kill, so that 
by perseverance their enemies in time would teach the Ru(siiVQ$ tt 
beat themselves ; and this in fact he effected* 
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ON THE DELAYS INCIDENT TO THE COURT 

Of Session. 

Continued from p. 283. 
jTo the Lord President cftie Court of Se/sion. 

LETTER VI. 

» My Lord, 

JVIanT people imagine it is in the power of the 
judge, if he chuses, to give a speedj decision ; and 
xnanj more think the practitioners couU procure aa 
immediate judgement, if it were not their interest to 
protract the suit, and keep it long depending in court* 
ThiS, however, is like the notion qf the negroes, that 
monkeys could speak if thej inclined, and that thejr 
bnlj observe silence in order to avoid being obliged 
to work. 

To fiiiiflx a law*suit soon, would contribute much 
to the eade and coolfort of the judge ; and, contrary 
to the.receivod opinion, it Would also tend to the 
profit of the practitioners, as giving life and spirit to 
businefs^ and much encouraging the number of suiiss 
But upon the present footing oi things, all the efforts 
of a party, joined with the concurrence 6t an attentive 
and discerning judge, cannot prevent delays. Naj, 
fartl^er, the ripe and proper decision of a cause is ia 
its nature a matter that requires a good deal ot time; 
and of course a law- suit must be tedious after all the 
change that can well be ventured on| or ought to be 
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made, of the present forms of procedure. * But much 
valuable time and money may surely be saved by such 
alterations as (hall be previously examined by your 
LordfLip, and sanctioned by your knowledge and 
penetration. 

In a itate of interests and order of rankings there 
may perhaps be objections made against 6, 8, iO, 12, 
or more of the interests produced for the creditors j 
for the common agent thinks it his duty to notice 
every defect that he can discover. It is in vain to 
think that all these obJ!-,ctions can be answered thro* 
the medium of as nlany diSerent agents, in the course 
of a fortnight. 

But if each objection were separately stated, they 
could all be answered in that space ; and by the sim-*- 
ple Operation of printing the state and order, the 
matter would be accomplifhed at once, at the addi- 
tional expence of a few pounds ; as by* that means 
each creditor, or his doer, could have fuilaccefs to the 
state for the whole of the time. And it would only- 
farther be necefsary, that the common agent (hould 
keep each I'eply separate, so as each creditor might 
take up to the one relating to his own case, when he 
had occasion to represent to the Lord Ordinary, or to 
Reclaim to the court. 

The very same means would empower such of the 
other creditors as chose to object against the state and 
- order y to do so within the same space of time. And 
by this simple regulation of making each objection 
a separate question, much time and interference would 
be saved. 'Vhe, clerks and tht ir iifsistants w^ould na- 
turally fall into the practice of not lending up arty 
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more of the proccfs to each agent than the interest of 
his own employer. Or, if necefbary, a regulation 
would be made, that the rest of the procefs ihould 
remain in the clerk's bands, to be inspected there, du«* 
ring the time of making answers and duplies. 

After all the objections are adjusted, there is often 
time lost in preparing the scheme of division. Such 
is the tedious nature of a procefs of ranking and sdXe^ 
that the common agent does not always continue e- 
qually anxious to puifa it on to a conclusion. Weeks^ 
or even months, may sometimes pafs before a remic 
is obtained to an accountant to prepare the scheme; 
and when it is obtained, it docs not limit a time 
within which the scheme; must be made up and pro- 
duced« 

A new fee to the clerks of court, of so much per 
cent, is rather an extraordinary remedy, and not to 
be often resorted to ; yet I must own that no other 
effectual regulation presents itself in the present in- 
stance, for compelling the common agent to apply 
fbr and obtain the necefsary r^/wiV, and the accountant 
employed by him to make up and produce the scheme^ 
within such precise time as may be deemed reason- 
able ; and one space of time (suppose a month or six 
weeks), may safely be fixed, in all such cases ; for a 
few da^ s more will serve for framing and calculating 
a long scheme, than would serve for a a Oiort one, 

I am, &c. ^ 

Lentui:cs« 
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CoKSIDEkATIOKS, OK THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
MANUFACTURE OF WOOL IN GrEAT BRITAIN. 

Written a ffiv) years^ 

'or the B^, 

X HE adiicantages that have accrued to these king- 
doms, from the introduction of large machines for 
spinning cotton, are so numerdus a ad so conspicu* 
Dus, as t«( render any encomiums on sucii machined 
tmnecefsary ; jet it may be proper to mention one or 
two circumstances, that have not been generally at- 
tended to : they have served to convince the public 
of what vast service the use of machines is, in car- 
rying on great works, and have fullv demonstrated 
the futility of every argument, adduced with a de- 
sign to fliow that they tend to dimmifh the number 
of hands employed in any manufacture, or lefsen the 
profits of the industrious labourer : If any one yet 
retains such an opinion, let him examine the coun- 
ties of Lancaster, Ghe{hire, Derby, Nottingham 
&c. where such machines have been most generally 
establifhed, and he will find his suspicions totally 
.without foundation ; the number of hands employed 
in the cotton works being increased beyond credibi- 
lity, and the earnings of the industrious, both men 
and ;(vomen, raised much higher than they used to 
be. 

These are facts which admit not of dispute*^; and if 
the spinning cotton by engines on .a large scale, has 
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been productivt' of such general good^ how ncuch 
more benefit will arrise from the preparing and 
spinning wqoI bj a like method ! I fhall endeavour 
to point out some of those advantages, . leaving the 
reader -s tnind to furuifh many others, which the 
space I allow myself will not permit me to enlarge 
upon, 

I. Cotton being an article of foreign growth, may be 

imported bv any other commercial nation, as the 

French, Spaniards, \Sc. in any quantity required^ 

whenever they (hall have introduced such machinef 

as have been already used in England ; and that at- 

tempts to obtain and introduce them into foreign 

countries have been made, is well known ; but wool, 

which is peculiarly the growth of this country, and 

considered the staple commodity of it, can hardly be 

worked to advantage elsewhere, if, by increasing the 

consumption of it in our own manufactures, a sto^ 

is put to the practice of smuggling it into other coun^ 

tries, by which illicit practice only, foreigners have 

beeT) enabled to undersel us vi distant markets. 

a. The land holder would be greatly benefitted by 
the introduction of large machmes in the manufac- 
ture of wool 5 for as the demand for that article -may 
reasonably be expected to increase as much, at least, 
as that for cotton has done, the breeding of flieep will 
increase, and the value of land rise in the same propor« 
tion. The whole nation will indeed be benefitted ia 
a mode distinct from the enlargement of its com* 
merce ; for from the quantity of flieep bred, provisi- 
ons will be lowered, and from the cheapnefs at whicl^ 
^U woollen goods may be manufactured^ they will 
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be brought at lower rates to' market. Thus every 
individual in this country will find the advantage 
resulting to the whole kingdom, from such a wise 
and truly politic measure. 

The laudable attention which the society institu- 
ted at London for the encoiirageo^ent of arts, has 
constantly paid to the promoting the manufactures 
of these kingdoms, deserves the highest commenda- 
tion, and h^.s been attended with the most beneficial 
effects. Happy would it be, if that society were in 
such circumstances, as to enable them to offer a 
premium of sufficient value, to stimulate the inge« 
nious mechanics of this country, to perfect a machine 
equally well adapted to the preparing and spinning 
woo], as those in use in the cotton works are to the 
preparing and spinning that article ; but whoever 
•ihall be fortunate enough to complete such an en- 
gine, will richly merit a reward far beyond the a- 
.bilities of the society to gra. r. , 

After having considered various modes* of raising 
a sufficient sum of money to reward the person who 
(ball produce such a machine as will effectually am- 
j^wer ^he intention required, I beg leave to suggest 
the expedient of an adequate premium- being offered 
for it by parliament, as was formerly done for the 
jdiscovery of the longitude, or any other mann«r 
as to their wisdom ihall seem more proper ; and as 
there is every reason to believe, that the first hint 
of machines for spmning a number of threads of 
wool, cotton, i3c, by one hand, at one time, origi- 
nated with the society for encouragement of arts, sec 
Jhe first volume of their transactions page 33. it 
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xnaj be presumed if that body, afsisted b/ the advice 
of other able mechanics, vrere to superintend the 
working such machines as may be produced, till 
their merits were fully ascertained^ and the coa)pa- 
rative excellence of pne over the others, decidedly 
proved ; it is, I say, to be presumed, under such 
circumstances, this most desirable end, might,' in 
the compafs of a few years, be obtained, to the uni- 
versal benefit of this country. The parliament have 
already bestowed rewards on ingenious persons for 
their discoveries \ but no Sbject hitherto brought be- 
fore them, whether considered with respect to mag- 
nitude or utility, has been in any degree comparable 
with this now mentioned ; the reward therefore 
ihould be proportioned accordingly: and if it succeeds, 
there is not a doubt but the staple trade of theso 
kingdoms, will receive from it such benefit, as wilt 
eternize the memory of those who proposed it, or in 
any degree contributed to the bringing it to perfect!- 
pn*. p. G. 

/ * The ipreat object pointed at in the above disquUition is now ac* 
complilhed. A machine for spinning wool is now going in Edinburgh, 
and performs its w^rk much better, than it ever could be done by 
hand. 

Add to this that the society instituted of late ibr the improvement 
«f Bdtifli wool, by turning the attention of the nation to this impor • 
tant branch of economics, |Mronu968 to effect the happie&t improvements. 
When this society ^t hinted that as fine wool might be reared in 
Scotland as in Spain, seme manufacturers in the south of England 
sneered at the proposal. The fact is now ascertained experimentaily 
beyond a doubt ; aad I have just now in my pofseieion as fine wool of the 
0Kirt Spaniih sort reared inScotland, as perhaps any that ever came out 
^ Spain. The only perceptible difference in the (Quality of this wouj. 

vol: xvii* S s 
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READING MEMORANDUMS. 

Ik the course of human life, wcaknefe will always 

happen* 

•• From Malb6rottgh?s eyes the streams of dotage flo^, 
•* And Swift expires a dnveller and a fliOw." 



r 

There is certainly more virtue in discharging yc* 
ry burdensome and painful duties with the strictest 
fidelity, tha in merely acting from the impulse of 
an ardent affection. 

Jealousy^ of all the pafsions baneful to the pe^ce of 
mortals, is the hardest to conquer, and its affects the 
most diflScult to be eradicated. With jealousy no 
peace can dw^ll, or joy inhabit. In every part of 
the globe, it is, to its unfprtunate victims, the grand 
enemy of happinefs. 

from the Spanifli is, that it seems to be softer to the touch : whether 
this be only accidental, a little tiine will fliow. Other advantages 
that will result from the institution of this society will be developed 
from time to time in this work. » '. 

The only thing noiw wanted to render this improvement of general 
utility, is to adopt some plan by which work-men may be instructed 
in the manner of working aiiHi taking care of this machinery, so 
as to enable those who may cncline to begin in various pavts olE 
the country, to find persons qualified tq direct them, and in- 
struct others in' the different branches of the businels. A plan of this 
sort we understand has lately been laid before the honourable trustees 
for vmproving arts, manufactures, and fifheries in Scotland. And, as 
few objects can be mgre deserving the attention' of the board than 
this is, it can scarcely be doubted, but they will consider it with at- 
tention, and bestow vpoi^ ^^ that encouragement which it fhall bo 
found to deserve. • £(fiit« 



POETRT. 

Sir, To th* Editor of the Bee. 

The following lines were written by the late worthy Gilbert White, 
bcotiier to Mr White the eminent bookseller, and author of the na- 
tural history and antiquities of Seiborne, in the county of Southamp- 
ton. 

On the dark, still, drt, warm weather occasionallt ba?- 

rSNING IN Tils WINTER AND SPRING MONTHS. 

For the Bee. 

Til* imprison *d winds slamber within thehr caves 
Fast bound : the fickle vane; emblem of change. 
Wavers no more ; long settling to a point. 

All nature nodding seeaos composed : thick steams 
From land, from flood updrawn, dimming the day, 
** Like a dark ceiling stand :'* slow through the air 
Gofsamer floats, or stretch'd from blade to blade 
The wavy network whitens all the field. 
PufliM by the weightier atmosphere, upsprings 
The pond'rous Mercury, from scale to scale 
Mounting, along the Torricellian tube : 
While high in air, and pois*d upon his wings ~ 
Unseen, the soft enamoured wood-lark runs , 
Through all his maze of melody ; the brake 
loud with the blackbird's bolder note resounds. 
— Sooth'd by the gonial warmth, the cawing rook 
Anticipates the spring, selects her mate, 
Haunts her tall nest-trees, and with sedulous cai'e 
Repairs her wicker eyrie, tempest -torn. 
The ploughman inly smiles to see upturn 
His mellow glebe, best pledge of future crop : 
With glee the gardnor eyes his smoaking beds : 
£v'n pining sicknefs feeds a fhort relief. 
The happy school-boy brings transported f(Nrth 
His long forgotten scourge and giddy gigg : 
0*er the white paths he whirls the coiling laoop, 
Oar triumphs in the dusty fields of Taw. 
Not^ the thougi^tl'ul sage. Abroad he walks 
Contemplative ; ii* haply he may find 

What cause controUls the tempest's rage, or whence , 

Amidst the savage ^ason winter smiles. — 
For <lays, for wee^s, prevails the placid ciha. 
At length some df ops prelude a change : the sun 
With ray refracted bursts the parting gloom ; 
.Whea-irtt^e chequer*d iky is one bright glare. 
With an|;ry aspect scowls ; down ruih the lho\vers 
And floar^ deluged path's and miry fields. 
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Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 

V»c following stanzas written by Thomson on the blank leaf of a co- 
py of his seasons were sent by him to the good lord Lyttelton sooit 
after tthe death of his Lucy. 

Go little book, and find our friend^ 
Whd mature and the muses loves f 
Wbos^ caEcs the public virtues blend 

With all the softnefs of the groves. 

A fitter time tkoo carsit not chuse 

HU fostering fhendlhip to repay ; 
G6 then, and try, my rural muse^ 
. To steal his widow*d hours away. 



SiR^ To the Editor of the Bee, * 

The following lines found in a blank leaf of that copy of the Man 
of Feeling which belonged to Mr Granger, author of the Biographical 
History of England, it is believed were never in print. If you think 
them deserving a place in the Bee, they arc much at yoi^ service 

W. 

To THE Author of the Man of F££lin6. 

'Whilst other writers with pernicious art, . 

Corrupt the morale, and seduce the heart; 

Raise lawlefspafsions, loose desires infuse. 

And boast their knowledge gathered from the steWs. 

Be thine the taik, such wiihes to countrool. 

To touch the gentler movements of the soul ; 

To bid the breast with generous ardours glow^ 

To t^ach the tear of sympathy to flow ; - 

We hope, we fear, we swell with virtuous ragt 

As various pafsions animate the page. 

What sentiments the soul of Harley move ? 

The softest piety the purest love ; 

Congenial virtues dwell in Walton's mind, 

Form'd her diild graces, and her taste refin*d. 

.Their flame was such as heaven itself inspires. 

As high, as secret as the vestal fires ; 

But ah I too la'te revealed ; — with parting breatb/ 

He owns its mighty force, and smiles in death. 

His soulspontaneous seeks her kindred iky^ 

Where charity and l»ve can never die. 
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A SINGULAR ADVENTURE WRITTEN BY M TO ^ ONE 

I am going, dear friegjjfTo ^ntruSt ySumroadreadf ul 
secret, which I can tell no bodj but you. The marriage 
of Mademoiselle de Vildac with the ^oung Sainville took 
place yesterday ^ as a neighbour I was obliged to be there^ 
Vou know M. de Vildac 3 he has an inauspicious physi- 
ognomy which I. always feared. I observed him yester<* 
day m the midst of all these festivals : far from taking 
a (hare in the happinefs of his son-in-law and daughter, 
the joy of the rest seemed to be a load to him. When 
it was time to retire, I was conducted to an apartment at 
the foot of the great tower, I had scarcely fallen asleept 
When I was awaked by an indistinct nois^ behind idy 
head. I listened, and heard some body dragging chains^ 
knd who was descending softly some steps. At the same 
time a door of my chamber opened: the noise of chainS| 
redoubled. He who carried them advanced towards the 
chimney \ he approached some coals half extinguifhed^ 
and said m a deadly voice, " Ah ! how long it is sinci 
1 have warmed myself !'' I confefs to you my friend £ 
was a£frighted. I seized my sword to be able 
to defend myself : I opened gently my curtains. 
By the light which the coals gave, I perceived an old 
inan chained, and hidf naked, with a bald head and a 
white beard. He held his trembling hands to the cin- 
ders. That sight moved me. Whilst I was considering 
it, the wood produced a £ame : he had his eyes turned 
towards the door by which he had entered, and was aban- 
doning himself to the most bitter lamentations. In a 
moment he kneeled down upon his knees, struck his 
head against the floor} and I keard hixa in the midst of 
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sobs to utter, " My God ! O my God !'' At that mo- 
toent the curtains of the bed made a noise ) he tiirned 
round with the greatest terror : " Is there any person, 
said be, is there any person in that bed V^ * Ves, 
replied I, at the same time opening the. curtains wide, 
but who are you !* His tears hindered him from answer- 
ing me for a considerable tiinc ^ at length he became 
inore cakn. *' I am, said he, the most miserable of 
mortals. Perhaps I ought not to tell you more ^ but for 
these many years I have not seen a human being, and 
the pleasure of speaking to a fellow creature opens my 
mouth. Fear nothing : come and sit down beside the fire. 
Have pity upon me ; you will soften the rigour of my fate 
in bearing my misfortunes.^' The fright which bis first 
appearance had put me in, gave place to compaision. 
I arose and sat down beside him } this mark of confidence 
gave him courage. He took hold of my hand and moiste- 
ned it with his tears. ^* Generous man, said tie^ begin 
•£rst by satisfying my curiosity, tell me how you canoie 
to lodge in this apartment, which has hitherto been un- 
inhabited 'f what means that terrible din and unusual bustle 
which I heard this n^ornlng in the castle ?'' When I told 
Kim it was occasioned by the niarriage of Vildac's daugh- 
ter, he raised his hand towards heaven, ** Vildac a daugh- 
ter and married - - - Just God ! O make; her happy ! 
but above all allow her to be ignorant of her father^s 
crimes. Know then, benevolent stranger who I am 
- - - You speak to the father of Vildac - . - of 
the cruel .Vildac— -But ought I to complain of him ? Is 
there no one but a father to accuse him.'' 

' What, cried I with astonifhment, is Vildac your son 5 
and docs the monster imprison you here in such misery, 
load you with chains, and seclude you so long from the 
-world?' 



• / 
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** Bebold, replied he, in my sufferings, the &tal effiects 
of self interestednefs. Feeling is an utter stranger in the 
hard and savage heart of my son. Insensible to the 
ties of kindred, he has lent a deaf ear to the cry of nature : 

i in order to be the sooner in pofsef&ion of my fortune he 
has loaded me with iront. 

*^ One day he paid a visit to a neighbouring lord who 
bad lately lost his father ^ he found him surrounded with 
his vafsals, busied in receiving rents and in granting lea- 
ses. That^ sight had ^ dreadful effect upon tl^ mind of 
Vildar. The thirst for receiving his patrimony had been 
devouring him for a long time past. I remarked at his 
return that he had a graver and more reserved counte- 
nance than usual. Fifteen days after, three men in 
maiks carried me off during the night. Alter having strip, 
ped me of every thing, they took me into this tower', I 
am ignorant of what means Vildac took to publiih the 
report of my death j but I guefsed by the ringing of bells 
and other mournful ceremonies, that he was celebrating 
my funeral: The idea of this ceremony plunged me into 
a most profound melancholy. I in vain aiked, as a fa- 
vour, to be permitted' to speak with Vildac : those who 
brought me food, looked upon me, no doubt, as a crimi- 
iial condemned to periilh in this tower. I have now been 
Jiere almost twenty years. 1 perceived, this morning, 
that in bringing me my morsel, they had ffiut my door 
carelesly. 1 have waited till night to profit by their ne- 
gligence ^ I do not wi(h to make m^ escape, but a few 
jpaces of more liberty is always some consideration for s 
jprisoner." 

* No, cried I, you Jhall quit this unworthy mansion: 

' Heaven has sent me to be your deliverer : — ^let us depart 
immediately : all is in silepce. I ihall be yon^ defender, 
your support, and your guide.' " Ah, said he to me, after 
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SL momentV reflectioD, this kind of solitude has much al- 
tered my principles and my ideas. I have long ago re- 
signed myself to my fate j why fhould I then quit this 
pea crul abode, to expose myself again to the viciisitudes 
of the world ? — My lot is cast : I (hall die here.'' 

* Are you dreaming, replied I : come, we have ^lot a 
moment to lose ^ the night is advancing.' 

" Your zeal moves me : but I have only a few days to 
live 'y and liberty gives me h\x% little temptation. Why 
/hould I go to enjoy it only for a few days, and difhonoui 
my son all the rest of his life, which may otherwise be 
long and prosperous ?" ' He has difhonoured himself.' 
'^ Ah ! what has his young daughter done ? that young- in- 
nocent is now in the arms of her spouse* I (hould cover 
both with disgrace, and render the remainder of their 
lives miserable } Ah, if fate but permitted me to see her, 
to fold her in my arms, and to bathe her with my tears !— 
But I am talking to no purpose. I never (hall see her ! 
Adieu: — the day begins to break, we fhall be heard, there- 
fore I will return tq my prison." - - - * No, said I, 
taking hold of his arm, I will never suffer you to depart } 
long confinement has weakened your spirits - - - it 
is my duty to give <you courage, and lend you afsistance* 
We wi}l endeavour to conceal who you are : in the 
ijiterim my house, name, and fortune are at your service j 
but first let us secure liberty. The world will be igno- 
rant who you are 5 and the crime of Vildac may be 
concealed j therefore what have you to fear ?' " No- 
thing, I am affected with gratitude :— I admire your 
benevolent tiisposition 5 yet all your entreaties are in 
yain, — I cannot follow your advice." * Well, if you 
rather choose that I (hould leave you here, and go to the 
governor of the province, I will lay before him your 
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whole story, come with an armed force and retrieve you 
from the hands of your barbarous and unnatural son.' 

" Take care that you do not reveal my secret, allow 
a wretch to die here who is unworthy of seeing the day 
light \ — I once committed a crime which just heaven has 
ordained that I fhould expiate \ the most horrid, most 
inhuman deed. - . - Turn your eyes towards that 
door, and behold upon the wainscoat and upon the wall, 
faint traces of blood. .That blood was once my father's ; 
you see before you his afsafsin; Like Vildac my ungo- 
vernable ambition overcame me. ... Ah, my ima- 
gination still paints him before my eyes - - there be 
stretched out his bloody arms towards me j ' he ' wiihed 
to stop my polluted hands ^ he falls, oh frightful image, 
oh despair.'' 

At the same time the old man fell down upon the 
ground, tore his hair, and was in dreadful convulsions ^ I 
saw he dared not to look me in the faqe ^ I remained 
motionlefs for a while* After some moments of silence 
we thought we heard a noise. The day began to break ; 
. he arose. *' You are penetrated with horror, said he, adieu. 
I ihall go up to the tower, from whence I (hall never 
more return." I remained for a while mute and motion- 
lefs : every thing I had seen and heard in this castle im- 
prefsed my mind with horror - • - therefore the 
sooner I left it the better. I am preparing to go and 
stay in another of my estates, for I can neither see Vil- 
dac nor live near him. O, my friend, how is it pofsible 
that the human race can produce such unnatural mons- 
ters. 

This adventure happened in Provence towards the be- 
ginning of this century; before it was printed it was 
found n'ecefsary to disguise the names. # 
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As many young gentlemen ate just now about to sail for India, tfee 
following directions are inserted at this'tiine. 

A Me MOl^AKDUM given hy Dr Walker, pro/e/sor of 
natural history, Edinburgh, to a young gentieman 
going to India, with some additions. 

11 To be provided with a good Farenheit's thermome- 
ter, inclosed in a glafs tube, that can be laid in water, for 
taking the heat of the sea in different latitudes, and espe- 
cially for taking the heat of springs in India wherever you 
can meet with them. 

2. To be careful to pick up at sea,- all sea Tweeds and 
marine animals that come within reach of the (hip, and to 
dry and preserve them in paper or otherwise. 

3. To be attentive to. all birds that are to be seen from 
the (hip y to matk the £ngli(h c^ other names by which 
they are known among the sailors, and the latitudes where 
they first appear and disappear. 

4. To keep a regular journal from day to day, ineludiag 
the abo^e, and all other observations Ift^natural history 
that may occur, — particularly any remarkable appearances 
in tde weather, respecting the winds, rains, thunder and 
iighthihg, calms, tornadoes^ whirlwinds, or waterspouts* 

5. To notice the alter^ions in the colour of the s^a^ 
-and if possible the causes from whence they proceed \ espe- 
cially the colour proceeding from minute animals, with a 
description of these animals. 

* 6. On approaching the Cape of Good Hope, the Cape 
pigeons, or pintado birds, are numerous : it would be 
worth while, if opportunity offers, to preserve one or tWo 
of them by stuffing their (kins, and to mark at what di- 
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stance from the Cape they are first seen, and when they 
first disappear. 

7. The head) jaws, or teeth, of the dififerent species of 
^arks that may be caught upon the voyage to be perser- 
ved : 

8. Also the different flying fifhes. 

• 9, It is much to be wiihed, that one of the small fiihes 
wHich always accoa^pany the blue fhark, called the pilot* 
fiih, might be caught and preser^xd. 

10. Wherever the cable or sounding line is used, it 
''fliould be carefully examiied when hove into the (hip, 9S 

chere are frequently found cjarious animals adhering to 

^otb; 

11. Betw^^en tl^e Cape aod ^Madagascar, and in other 
parts of the India voyage, various sea-janimals can be ea- 
Mly taken on board, such as what the sailors call Portu- 
guese men of war, and others, to be p^eserved^ if pofsible, 
jn paper or in spirits. 

' 12. If the ihip touches either at Madagascar or the 
island of Johanna, there are many curious fblslls, plants, 
imd animals which may be preserved^ ^ 

13. At Bombay many interesting articles may be ob- 
tained, which are there articles of commerce fr<»n Surat 
and the Gulph of Persia :— ^Drugs, the different gnms a^d 
resins, the largest pearl oysters, or mother of pearl, and 
tortoise (hells : the sandalum album, or white sandal wood, 
and ebony : the fine red Persian ochre, called at Bonibaj 
Indian rea : tht ikins of the tebia, Persiao lamb-ikins, 
jackall, leopard, pantbets, and other Asiatic quadrupeds ^ 
also the horns, and if pofsible the hejads, of the different 
antelopes and gazelles. 

14. At Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, to collect spe- 
cimens of every fofsil even of the most common, that 
come within reach. To visit often the (hops of the lapi- 



daries, where all the finest Ifethidia, tlniotionf, cornelian, 
onyx, sardonyx, a^ate, mocho^ ^r. are -cut in great quan^" 
titles, and sold very cheap. 

15. To inquire at Madras concfftiing the new cochi- 
neal discoyered I y D: Anderson, and to preserve anH 
send home, the species of grafs on which it feeds. 

16. .At Calcutta to preserve good specimens with the 
flower,\)f all the important plants' of the country, and ais 
much of their history as pofsible. 

17. To be attentive especially to all the productions of 
China which may be brought there, whether fofsil, veg^' 
table, or animal. 

18. To collect at Calcutta, fhellsj corals, corallines, 
sponges, and other fine marine productions which are 
brought there from all parts of India. 

19. To collect all the fine insects, wherever they oc- 
cur. Fine collections are to be purchased at an easy rate. I 
(hould particularly recommend preserving them in papeir 
books, in preference to preserving them loose, or upon 
pins. The fre(h insect may be placed in folds of paper, 
and ptefsed for a day or two with a sufficient weighty 
when they will be dry ana sufficiently prepared \ even 
those which have been preserved on pins, when put fot 
two mii^utes in spirits, may then be prefsed and dryed in 
the same manner. 

20. To inquire particularly at Calcutta concerning the 
great quadruped, called by the Kngliih, a bufalo, but by 
the natives the arnee*. It does not come lower upon the 
Ganges, than about the plain of Plafsey. It is said to b^ 
about fourteen feet high, and is a superb animal, whose 

• See an account of this animal Bee vol. xii. p. 19^. 
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Vk^otf is as yet'ttflknoMrn in Europe, As aiso every 
liarticdlar that can be le$irned concerning t\it Ghittiigong 
cowsy whose tails are used as fly flaps in India 
*. 2i* Tbpick up as often as you can Gnd them, iklns 
pf all quadrupeds/ especially those animals noted for any 
valuable peculiarity y 'being - very carefal to mark dovrn 
us 'many ' particulars respecting their natural history as 
fou. can learn, and the uses that are made of them in 
economy or arts. These skins if dried, and laid back to 
baick with some ground pepper between them, and a few 
small grains of camphor, may be easily brought safe 
to £urope» 
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in our last^ 



omitted in our last^ from p. 299. 

FaoM the foregoing state of facts it, appears that the 

duty, payable to the revenue on a barrel of beef or pork 

in England, is, at the present time, 

Tor one bufhel of home-made salt, jC* © 5 o 

One-half ditto of foreign salt, 052 

Total, — O 10 a 

On a barrel of Iri(h beef or potk : * - 

Internal <luty on home-made salt /^. o o o 

Pn i bufhel of foreign salt, at 4id. 

per bufhcl, - - o o 2j 

Total, — -_o o 2| 

JJiffcrenc^, -• ;£. 9 xi| 
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M for home-consumption, in both tftoilMtie*, or for ihip 

^rcmsions^ no duty or drawback bcitt^^ dUowcd ow 

them. 

IrtOi beef, if brought to England, pays a duty o£ one 
4ulling per barret on exportation in Ireknd j and, say, 
one fliilling more for freight : At that rate, a barrel of I- 
liOk beef can be afforded in England, 78. ild. cheaper than 
• barrel of Britifli cured beef— *he prime cost of the meat 
being supposed the same. 

A Britifh barrel of beef contains 32 gallons 5 an Irifli 
barrel ony 28: therefore, if c<jnally well packed, the Bri» 
liOi barrel will contain 28 lib. more than the Irtih barrel; 
which, at 3d- fier lib. is 7s. An Irifti barrel of becF, 
therefore, may be aflbrded for ihips proyisions, at the ntte 
of 16s. ii|d. cheaper than an Engli(h barrel of ditto, sup- 
posing the frefh meat had cost in both cases threepence 

per pound. 

Irifh be^f imported into Britain, pays no duty to the 
Britifii revenue y but a barrel of Britiih ditto pays i os. 
ad. And as there remains in the barrel, about half-a buQiel 
of salt after the beef is taken out, which i# good for culi- 
nary purposes^ the daty on which would be at least 2s. 64* 
The Britiih revenue, at this rate, loses I2s. 8d. for every 
barrel of Iri(h beef and pork imported into Britain, or 
consumed in (hips provisions, which it would have drawn 
if Britifti salt-meat had been used io its stead. \^e thus 
may be said te have given a bounty of 12s. 8d,- on every 
barrel of Irifh beef consumed by Britifh subject$,^with ^ 
view to give them a monopoly of this branch of trade 4. 
gainst ourselves- 

It has been (hown (page 214) that about 156,000 bar- 

rels of Irifh beef and pork are annually consumed in Bri- 

, lain > and, computing fhips provisions to equal that, it 



Ivould be 312^000 barels pet annum y the bottttty of whicb 
amounts, at the above rate, to 197,600!. per anntaki 
What good reason can be afsigned, why Britaid (hould «- 
crifice so much for repr/sfsing her owf» agriculture and ou- 
xuifuctures ? 



Index X'-jyic atokiv9, 
T. A. sends a pretty «bor*^^say on edacatkmi whrck on* 
ix>oin did aot permit us to insert. Among other particulars he «1»- 
serves, that " A man without education is like a watch without 
wheels, for it is impofsible he can fill any station of life ti^ithout it."^ 
And again, ** How docs an ignorant person look in a learned company? 
He looks like a fool without either sense or judgement ; for he does 
not know what they are speaking about^ ^r." I know few words the 
meaning of which are lefs generally understood in Scotland than zoxt" 
CATION. In general it seems to be applied, ia here, to what is commonlr 
called learmngt which in its turn is almost as much wrested froiki 
its original meaning, and is now almost exclusively applied to the ac>a 
quisition of foreign languages, a thing which in itself, deserves apt 
the name of learning; but is merely a scaffolding by meAns «f whicii 
knowledge may be attained. 

Were I to give a definition of learning, 1 fhould call it the aeqvi^ 
sit ion of knowledge ; and were I to specify what education (hould per- 
form, it would be to put a'person in the right train of acquiring useful 
knowledge. In that seinse the acquisition of language may have its 
ihare. But much useful knonvledge may be attained without that ? 
by consequence a man may have obtained a .very good educatioa 
without having been taught any other language than hts ib«. 
ther tongue. A man of sense never will look like a fool, nnlefs 
ivhen he departs from his real character, and attempts to afsume 
another, and then he does not Jook like a fool only^ but actually is a 
ibol in that instance. No one will ever be blamed by persons of 
common sense for not knowing things that his situation in 
life and circumstances did not put within bii reach; but ke 
.may be blamed for acting foolilhly if he attempts to learn what 
his circumstancels do not put within his reach, and what if he ha! at-, 
tained, by having deprived him of the means of earning a proper sub- 
sistence, has rendered him a dependent, and consequently a mean aiad 
despicable animal. How many men may be found in' Scotlani 
v^hohaVe got what fools call a good education, who have Iseen th«t 
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touUjr deprived of the means of earning a stxttiible ^ubsUtence, and 
rendered miserable through life, who, if they bad lirquired a proper 
education, that is to say, had been instructed in a basinefs suited \o 
their station and circumstances, might have acted a becoming 
part in life, and been very useful o^embers pf society. 

To THE ^Leaders of the Bee. 

Peru* 

The Editor has a raJe opportunity of receiving intelli- 
gence from Peru, by means i»f a' fiterary gentleman ^oing thither at 
present; and after a (hort ^ay there, to return hither, by whose 
means -authentic information n^ay be received relating to interesting 
objects in that country. The Editor intends to make np a memorial 
specifying particularly, such objects there, as occur to himself that 
are only imperfectly known here, and require farther elucidation ; and 

• will be glad to insert in it such farther particulars as may appear in* 
:terestLEig to his readers. Any hints that iliaU be transmitted to him ia 
two weeks from this date^pOJt paid, (hall be duly attended to. 

Botany Bay. 

He has a similar opportunity to Botany Bay. Hints for that quar« 
ter of the world, also fhallhave all necefsary attention paid to them. 

Nookta Sound* 

* A similar opportunity occurs also to NOokta Sound at the present time^ 
"^y the favour of a gentleman who has made botany and natural histo- 
ry, a particular study ; so that any memorandums oa these subjects 
will have a good chance 0f procuring satisfactory elucidations. 

Bengal, Madras, China, &c. 

As the East India (hips are soon to sail from Britain, he can have op* 
fwrtunity of receiving elucidations respecting any p^;-ticluar object 
that may be peculiarly interesting to particular readers from almost 
any European settlement in those quarters, and will be glad to len4 
his aid in forwarding such memoirs or queries as they (hall think pro- 
per to transmit to him. But he requests that these queries may rather 
/respect particular objects that are already in part knbvn, than gene- 
ral questions, which seldom he finds lead to any active research. 
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*#* To those readers of the Bee, hy whose encouragement and punctnai 
paymcjits, the Editor has been enabled to carry on the ivork, bis hest 
thanks are due. But to otbeirs ivho seem, to forget that an extensive 
circulation, without putictual returns at jfbort period r, is only a 

■joui^cefpf efTibarafsment, instead of profit, />e must take this oppor- 
tunity of once more reminding them that the price of the avork *wa's 
put 'very iSiv entirely on the faxth of having regular returns, and 

'that bx>ih injustice to himself, and his other readers, he *wiil be put 
under the painful neeefsity &f charging the price to them at a higher 
rate, as formerly advertised, luhich he hopes theywill prevent by a 

^m9re pintctual attention to thl4 trifling matter, as it must he to thefn* 
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FoiLEXGN, 

JUtreipeeHve ^ew of the political state ofFrante. 

"A LL the govenunents which sprung up in Europe on the downfall of the 
Roman em|nre, were founded on the model of an army. The chief, un- 
der what^er name he was known, with the advice of his council ; in other 
words, the general in a council of war, on extraordinary occasions were vest- 
ed with unlimited authority ; and on ordinary occasions the authority of the 
chief was undisputed. The great body of the people were bound implicitly 
to obev*. When the men were put into cantonments, as we may say, dur- 
ing peace, and thus withdrawi^ from the immediate power of the chief, 
each chieftain exercised unlimited authority over »Oseofthe district where 
he presided. By degrees, as a change of circumstances took place in the pro- 
grefs of society, this system of government also snftered a change. Univer^ 
$al\y, the people, properly so called,, acquired more power, — their persons and 
property were better secured, and their exertions of industry, respected. In 
Englandithis progrefs^ from a peculiarity of circumstances, was greater than 
in any other country; which has given rise, by slow degrees, to that constitu« 
I'.on of government which is so justly and universally admired. In France 
the people had not been so effectually secured from the power of the cheif- 
tains. But for near two hundred years past^ the privileges of the people had 
been gradually becoming more andinore respected, and theix industry encou- 
raged. Under Colbert, and several other ministers, the importance of the 
industry of the people, and the^good policy of encouraging them, were well 
understood. 

The greatest bar the monarchs felt in their attempts to encourage indus- 
try, was the great power and privileges of the grandees ; and various were 
the devices adopted to moderate that poWer : but of late the most efficati* 
ous was thought to be the dread of the bastile, and lettrei de cachet, which 
gave to the prince a summary power of checking them when he pleased. 
This, to them, was therefore an object of dread, and just apprehension. The 
late unfortunate monarch, had the interest and happinefs of his people more 
at heart than perhaps any other monarch that ever sat upon that throne^ 
H. IV alone excepted ; but his indolence of disposition did not allow him 
to take those decisive measures which were best calculated to effect his pur- 
poses. That beneficent disposition made him choose a minister who was ob- 
noxious to his nobles, blecause a stranger and a pleb^iAn, ^hich excited fegv t 
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disgusts, of the consequences of which he was not aware. Mr Nccker, « 
good mafi, and a great arithmetician, but in regard to knov' ledge of t|ie 
grand springs of pohtical actions, perhaps one of the Weakest a? men« 
felt that great obstructions arose to his viewi of augmenting the prosperity 
of the people, frdm certain local stipulations that bad been made with 
the inhabitants of particular provinces, when they were annexed to the 
crown. These privileges had been always respected by the prince, and 
could not with safet^r be infringed ; but they had given rise to many pelitical 
abuses, which he saw no pofslble way of removing. Artful men, who knew 
his weak side, suggested the idea of calling a meeting of the staT£S. That 
minister, believing that the beneficence «of the proposals he (hould make 
would be so universally recognised, and the utility of his plans so obvious,, 4s 
easily to induce the deputies of the people* when afsembled in the states to 
acquiesce in them, he approved the proposal, and advised the kiixg to adopt 
it. 

No sooner was this determination known, than all the active spirits 
in the nation were set at work, to contrive plans each for their 
own aggrandizement ; for the effecting of which they trusted to their iu- 
floence in the great popular afsembly about tg be opened. These, as in e« 
very case of this sort, were by each man kept secret; and many of them 
can never be so much as guefsed at, being concealed under various disguised 
veils. Many good and well meaning men not foreseeing the secret influ- 
ence of these sinister views, seriously rejoiceyd, in the prospect of thus getting 
many evils, that were obvious, removed. But soon did the minister see that 
all his fine theories were swept away as cobwebs before the rising breeze'; 
and the others when too late have been fatally convinced of their error. 

No sooner did the na.tional afsembly feel its power, than it went far beyond 
the bounds he had prescribed to it. The most artful persons among them, 
aware t>f the power of the nobility, and fearing to attack it directly, while 
the regal authoiity was unimpeached, began with attacking, by means of » 
popular insurrection, the ha stile ^ knowing that in this attempt the nobility 
would secretly concur with the people. This being once done, and the af- 
my bribed "^^pom its allegiance, the regal power received a decisive blow it 
never could recover; and the grandees in vain then attempted to restore 
what they themselves had inadvertantly contributed to pull down. They 
could then be safely attacked ; their privileges were at first curtailed ; apd 
soon after, their whole order was annihilated. 

Here once more, a number of good men like the worthy but (hort sighted 
,mini&ter, saw. that they had contributed to let loose an innundation whose 
extent could not be foreseen, and whose progrefs could not be opposed ; and 
numbers repented when too late. The innundation weiit forward. In vaia 
did.).hey oippose X^'iX an Utopcau constitution which pretended to stop thenr-o- 
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'grefs t>f tnen with unlimited power in their hands, by a set of words imply- 
ing authority where no power of enforcing obedience was given. This 
constitution was received with universal applause ; because it set bounds to 
the ambition ot no one, and was declared by the unanimous afsertions of a 
■whole people to be eternal. The national afsembly by that deed, was vo- 
luiitarily difsolved, because the leading men in it had no doubt of becoming 
such in the convention^ that was instantly to be called. Here ugaln, in their 
turn, they -were disappointed ; and the very first act of this convention was 
to annihilate that eternal constitution, which a few months before they had 
. sworn to preserve. 

Hitherto Liberty had been the only boon that was sought by the peo- 
ple ; but now the new word equality was added to it: a wood of mysteri- 
ous import, which startled a few weak minds at first ; and therefore it was 
explained away, till the time fhould come when it might be adopted in 
the most unequivocal sense of the word. The king was at first deposed, -r- 
then imprisoned, — then tried as a culprit, and brought to the block.— ^Milli- 
ons now saw ^hat they had let loose a torrent which threatened to sweep 
away ^very thing they deemed valuable in society ; but where was the 
power tostopit? If a murmur was heard, the strong ai;m of power instimtlyi 
cruihed the pretended culprit. An attempt was at last made by those who 
had long been the most active agents of what they called fefoniiy to stem 
the torrent which they themselves had contributed to render all powerlui. 
They found it irresistible ; and th^y were sweeped away before it, as the o* 
thers in succefsion had been. 

The natural consequence pf anarchy, a ^«r^ ^^j/iof/jf/i, is now fully es- 
tabli(hed in France. A second constitution was offered and rejected. A third 
has been substituted and received in its place. By that constitution the na< 
tional convention fhould have been annihilated ; but, under the pretext that 
the nation is in a state of danger, it has, like Oliver's parliament been conti- 
nued, in order" to screen despotism from appearing to open vew. Indeed 
there is but one party in that convention at present ; .and that party is of 
course armed with the most absolute power, which is exercised with a rigi- 
• dity of despotic authority of which no parallel can be produced in the an- 
nals of Europe. £mifsaries are sent out to every quaver with full autho- 
rity to imprison or put to death every one they suspect of incivism, and to 
confiscate their property.- They have absolute power to summon every indi- 
vidual to take the field when they please. I'he sytem of equality, so long 
disavowed, is now establilhed by the law itself, w^hich declares that money 
must be taken from the rich to support the poor: that bakers must sell breatl 
at a certain limited price avowedly below. prime cost, taking thpir chance of 
indemnification from the state ; and lastly that farmers must not take be- 
yond a limited very low price for their corn, whatever it may have cost 
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them, and Without atir promise of indemnificati(m wbatev^. Svcli are tlift 
principles on which the ruling powers ofFran^e at present con<iuct themselves • 
and such are the necefsary consequences of the doctrine qI liberty and equUr 
ty. Of these consequences, Mr Paine, the former apostle of these doctrine 
is now made feelingly sensible. 

'Present state of France, 

At present the whole power (^ that ohdivided despotic authority, is em* 
ployed to make a convulsive exertion^ to try if they can free themseli»ei 
at once, from the encroachment of inimical powefs. Every future c<mstde*' 
ration, is postponed for the safety of the present hour ; ard wheJ-e allU at stake, 
under such a pure despotism, it may be expected that the preparations wiU 
be astonilhingly great. Since our last, the amis of the nominal republic 
have been succefsftd in reducing the city of Marseilles to their obedience. 
But Toulon, in want .of provisions, and probably dreading the same fate, has 
entered into a negociation with I^rd Hood, and has put him int0 pofsefsion 
of that important place, and arsebal, td be held by him in the naine of Loiw 
is xvii. till peace Ihall'be restored. Z^o»x is threatened, but not yet besiegr 
ed. The insurgents in Vend^zst said to have been frequently ' defeated ; 
but these accounts are contradicted. In Rofusillon the Spaniards have made 
" BO considerable progrefs ; and though the Piedmontese have entered the dis* 
trict of Mount Blank, yet their pfogrefs has been inconsiderable ; and, in aS 
far as can be collected from the imperfect accounts that reach us, it seems 
probable, that in the interior of France the patriotic army, in consequence 
of these exertions, has been able to make head against the insurgents, so as 
rather to have gained than lost ground since our last. ^ 

It is evident however from various applications to the national conyentk)*, 
that provisions arie scarce, and famine in various places is much apprehends 
ed. Rouen was lately in the most prefsing want ; and a decret has ju|t 
been pafsed, ordering the gardens round Paris to be cultivated at the nation* 
al expence* What a dreadful idea does this give of the universal opinion 
of the insecure state of property near that eity III ' 

Jhske of'Tork's army. 

But the object that the rulers oT France seem to have had most at heart, 
has been to cut-off (he duke bf York*s army before Dunkirk. For this purpose 
prodigious exertiohs liav6 been made, since he separated from the main army. 
Great bodies of troops have been draiVn from the armies of the Moselle, the 
Rhine, and every quarter within reachYor this grand enterprise. These troops 
to the number of 120,000 men, as some accounts, probably much exaggera- 
ted state, attackinghimon all sides, aided by the gun boats, and vigoh>as sal* 
lies from the garrison of Dunkirk, put his little army on the 8th, 9th, and 
loth of this month, into the most perilous situation ; so that, forced to abao* 
don about thirty «two pieces of battering cannon, and considerable stores, he 
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Vtaly'thowglit k/L miSskig gojod fait retreat t# Ostend ; wkich tt one time, it 
Wemed very doubtful if be would be able to effect. At that critical mometic. 
General Bc.aulicu flew to their aid ( and ^xgon the 8th attacked the Frendi 
near Lisle^and obtained a complete victory, as it was first said, dispersing them 
vi^ith a great slaughter, and taking about thirty pieces of cannon. This has 
enabled the Duke of York's army to recover from the dismay into which they 
bad been thrown. A second victory was said to be obtained by Beaulieu; but la- 
ter accounts render this doubtful; and it is no^ known, that the French have 
obtained pofsefsion of Ypres, the Dutch having been driven back to Bruges 
and Ghent, and thus will indeavour to prevent a junction between Beau- 
lieu and the 4uke of York's army, which at the present moment appears to 
be in a situation extremely perilous. On the 15th, the Duke's army was 
encamped at Thoroute, a small village between Dixmu<l<c and Bruges, in 
hourly expectation of being attacked. 

During the course of these operations, many attacks have been made up- 
«n the French lines near Wifsemburg on the Rhine by the Pruisians, who 
have not yet been able to force them. In the mean while Stralbourgh is 
said to be in a state of insurrection ; and Quesnoy has been obliged to sur- 
render prisoners of war to the victorious arms of the prince of Saxe Cobourg, 
who took pofsefsion of it on the 13th. It is also reported that St Quentin 
surrendered to him without resistance^: •n4 that on his way from thence to 
b^ege Cambray he also took a valuable gonvoy going for that place of 
aoo waggons of provisions, and 14 of ammunition, besides 700 head of cattle 
«nd 200 horses.' ^ 

The French having weakened their forces towards Savoy to oppose the 
MarseiUoise, they now also talk of withdrawing their arms from before 
Nice, that they may have the benefit of these troops to forward their ope- 
rations in PjTpvence. It is scarcely to be doubted that they will try if foisible 
to recover Toulon from the Engliih'and the royalists. 

Naval affairs. 
In consequence of the surrender and disarming pf seventeen French jbips 
5f the line, and seventeen frigates, in the harbour of Toulon^ the whole 
naval power of the French in the Mediterranean must be, for»ihe present, 
totally annihilated : and their commerce in those seas, unlefs from the ports 
that submit to the combined powers, entirely cut off. This tnast prove 
peculiarly distrefsiug to the inhabitants of the southern provinces of France, 
where the large towns of Marseilles, Aix, Avif:non, Lyons, \^c. containing 
much people, and the country producing little corn, depend upon foreign 
•applies for about three fourths of their subsistence. 

Our fleet in the channel under lord Howe has hitherto done nothin;; of 
consequenife ; he is still lying at Torbay, and cojlecting all ths force he z?.\\ 
from every quarter, as if he dreaded the attack of a superior foe. It is in- 



deed' repotted ttat the French %cet, consisting of 33 sail dfthe line, is in Cite 
. channel ; but no person has yet seen them. The nation' in general do not 
inokupon Lord Howe's conduct at present Diith a favourable eye. Time will 
discover if he has had suffitient reason for this scrupulous caution. From 
the representations that are given to the convention tsi the state of Brest, it 
vouid seem that they are under great apprehensions that neither the officers 
of the navy, nor the people of that place, are tojbe depended upon ; and 
ihould it happen that the insurgents in Vendee m imitation of those of Tou- 
ion, (hould apply for the aid of Britain in support of Ix>uis xvii, and fliouU 
a navy appear before Brest 1 of superior force, and a negociation be condiic- 
ted with equal moderation as that entered into by lord Hood, it does not 
seem beyond the bounds of pofsibility that Brest might be delivered up on 
nearly the same tet?ns with Voulon. But so long as Gaston, whose views 
seem to be at.least doubtful, fliall have the principal sway in those parts, a 
steady unanimity on thi5 head needs perhaps not be expected. 
' As a strong detachment from lotd Hood's squadron may be soon esepected 
home, it may be reasonably thought that Ihould the present tempest be 
weathered without any material damage, the operations in the channel will 
he carried on with greater vigour than heretofore. Britain has derived hi- 
therto scarcely any aisistance in her naval operations either from the Ruf • 
sians or Dutch, and none f^om thi» Portuguese ; — and though the Spaniards 
have a numerous squadron in the Mediterranean, we have heard of nothing 
they have done. Lord Hood commands on that station no lefs than 20'Bri- 
tilh fliips of the line ; beades the Romney of 50, and Dolphin of . 44 guns, 
16 frigates and sloops of war, and 2 firefliips ; in all 40 fliips of war ; su 
force that one wou id think, even independent of the Spanifh fleet, much more 
than could be wanted in those seas. 

The following is the declaration of the inhabitants of Toulon, and the con- 
ditions un which they agreed to put lord Hood in pofsefsion of that place. 
^ Declaration made to Adm. Lord Hood, 

The General Committee of the Sections of Toulon having read the procla- 
mation ot Admiral Lord Hood, Commander in Chief of his Britannic Majesty's 
, squadron, together with hisprunary declaration; and, after having commu- 
nicated thesa two papers to ail the citizens of the town of Toulon, united in 

sections. * 

Considering that France is torn by anarchy, and that it is impofsiblc to 
. exist longer h prey to the factions with wliich the country is agitated^ with- 
out Its total (Itstruction: 

Cons.dering that the soutbcrn depnrtments, after having made long ef- 
forts to 1 j'jt the opprelsion of a party of factions men, who have conspired j 
to ruin them, find themselves drained and deprived of all resourci^s to anni- 
hilate this coalition of the evil-disposed : 

CoiiS.dennp;, in Ihori, tiMt tl' teiniincd net to submit to the tyranny of a 
Convention that has sworn to ruin the nation, the people of Toulon, and 
those of Marseilles,, wouid rather have recourse to the gcvierosity of a loy»l 
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people, \^ho has manifested the desire of protecting the true Frenchm^ »- 
. gainst the anarchists who \yish to ruin them : / 

Declare to Admiral Hacd^ 

I. That the unanimous wifli of the inhabitants of Toulon, is to reject a consti 

tution which does not promote their happinefs, to adopt a Monarchic Govern- 

ment such as it was originally by the Constituent Afsemb'y of 1789 ; and 

in consequence, they have proclaimed Louis XVII. son to Louis XVI. King, 

and have sworn to acknowledge him, and no longer suffer the despotism of 

the tyrants which at this time govern France. 

II. That the white flag fhall be hoisted the instant the English i4iniilriin , 
anchors in the road of Toulon, and it will there meetlhe-most friendly re- 
ception. 

III. That the ihips of war sow in the road will be disarmed, accoxdjoi^ 
tp Admiral HoodU wiflies. 

IV. That the citadel and the forts of the coast ftiall be provisionally at 
the disposal of the said admiral; bnt for the better establilhing the unioa 
Which ought to exist between the two people, it is requested that the gai-ri- 
son fhall be composed of an equal number of French and Englilh, and that 
neverthelefs the command fhall devolve to the Englifh. 

V. The people of Toulon trust the Englifh nation will furnifb speedily 9. 
force sufficient to afsist in repelling the attacks with which they are at this 
moment threatened by the army of Italy, which marches towards Toulo% 
and by that of General Carteau, who directs his forces against Marr 
feilles. 

VI. That the people of Toulon, full of confidence in the generous oSer* 
' of A-dmirai Hood, trust that all those who held civil and military employ- 

ments fhall be continued in their places^nd fhall not be annoyed in their 
respective occupations. 

VII. That the subsistence and »uccoars of every kind, of which Toulon 
stands so much in need, will be afsured to the inhabitants by the combined 
fleet of the powers coalesced. 

VIII. Thfct when peace will have Heen re-establiflied in France, th^ 
fhips and forts which fliall be put into the hands of the Englifh fliall be re- 
stored tp ]the French nation, in the same state they were in when the inven- 

, tory v^ras delivered. 

It is according tp this declaration, if approved by Admiral Hpod, thattljc 
Toulonese will regard themselves, with good heart and will, as belonging ;,o 
the Englifli and the other powers coalesced, and by whose succour will be 
brought about that peace after which they have pantedso long. 

(Signed) 
BEAUDEAL, President, and 28 of the principal inhabitants. 

Lord Hood was put into pofsefsion of the town on the 23 Aug> when he 

. immediareljr delivered the following proclamation* 

.' fROCI^AMATlON 

By the right Jsofi. Samuel Lord Hood, vice admiral of the re^, and com- 
mander in chief of his Britannic Majesty* s squadron in the MediterrO' 
nean. Stc. &c. 

Whereas the sections of Toulon have, by their commifsioners to me, made 
a solemn declaration in favour of monarchy, havft proclaimed Louis xvii. 
son of the late Louis XVI. their lawful king, and have sworn to acknow- 
ledge him, and no longer suffer the de^spotism of the tyrants which at this 
|;ime govern France, but will do their utmost to e&tablilh monarchy, as ac- 
cepted by their Ute soyereignin 178^, and.jrestore^^«*ce to their distracted 
iifid calamitous country. . . 
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I do herebjnpeat, wliat Iha^ already declared to th« people of 'fii« 
South of France, that I take pofseision of Totibn, and hold it in trust only 
for Louis 3(vii. until peace ihaM be re-establiihed in France, which I hope 
and trust wiU be soon. 

Oiven on Board his Britaanic Majesty's fliip Victory, oBTTonJcm, the ^8th 
of August I79> (Signed) HOOD. 

A memorial has been presented to the court of Sweden, by Mr .Keene, 
ambalsador from the court of Great Britain, desiring that Sweden will 
not permit any Britifh ftups that may be captured and brought into the 3we- 
diOi ports to be sold, but that it would give orders to release the (Ups, 
cargoes, and crews ; and that the enemy's flups may not be permitted to remain 
in the Swedifh harbours^ The duke regent has complied with this request; 
|a&uring|his Brkauaic mc^esty that the most vigoroi.^ orders will be given for 
that purpose, still farther to cement the harmony betwixt the two courts, 
-to advantageous to both. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Edinburgh Sept. 24th, by the last accounts from the combined army, our 
icars for the safety of the troops under the command of the duke of York, 
are in a great measure removed. It now seems to be pretty certain that be 
has advanced tO;iv-ards M enin to form a junction with Beatdieu, — that these 
two generals had attacked the Frenth there, and dbliged them to retire; and 
that in several other places, the French parties had been beat back with 
considerable iofs ; and every thing resumed its wonted appearance j^in that 
army. 

Letters are in town also, specifying that General Carteau had advanced 
towards Toulon, with a view to ^tack it ; and for that purpose had occtf-. 
pied some of the adjacent height" and begiin to fortify tnem, — that captain 
Elphiugston had made a sally with the tropes under his command, consisting 
of Bfitifh, Spaniflj, and French, and had beat back Carteau with the Iofs Si 
all his artillery, 8£c. But this news is not so well authenticated as to be 
considered as certain. 

It now appears, that the fleet which, in the channel, had bfeen mistaken, 
'by the cautious Howe, for the Brest squadron^ was only a putch fleet of 
•merchantmen under convoy of Some fhips of war. Whether this phantom 
being vanifhed, lord Howe will think it prudent to slip his spring cables 
and put to sea, or if he will be detained there by another phantom of the 
same kind, it is not easy to say. 

So far is the French squadron at Brest from being dreaded, that it wouf<i 
seem probable they are now planning a revolution ot the same kind with 
that of Toulon. An emigrant who niade his escape in a boat from Brittanny^ 
says, that when he left that place difsention pcevailed so much in Brest, tha^ 
. a great part of the sailors refused to act ; and that a vefsel bearing a fla^ of 
truc^ had been sent off from that harbour before he left it, but what the in* 
tentionof it was, he could not with certainly say. It is probably this cir- 
cumstance which has given rise to the report which has prevailed in Lon- 
don, for some days past, that proposals had been received by lord Howe, 
from the people of Brest, of the same tendency with the overtures from Tou- 
lon to lord Hood; but that lord Howe, from the superabi^ndance of his cau- 
tion had thought it necefsary to receive instructions from London before 
he could venture to determine hotv he (hould act on tbif singularly digicwtt 
and critical occasion' All this wants confirmation. But the reports respec* 
ting Brest in the national convention, give some countenance to the story. 
There also it has beep stated that the insurgents in Vendee instead of beii;^ 
. baeten,^ cdntin^e to wai stronger ixA stronger every day. 
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Foreign. 

Jtetrospecti<oe <uiew of the progrefs of th^allied armies ^ &c; 
"tTTasM the Duke of Branswick invaded France, it' seems to have been the 
decided opinion of the allied powers, that nothing more was wanted for 
iestabliihing royalty in France than to bring tbgether an armed force that 
might serve as a rallying point to give countenance to the Royalists, who 
they imagined would rise in great bodies, and effect a revolution without 
trouble or much bloodihed. But if such were their expectations^ the event 
Ihowed they were miserably deceived ; and indeed the measures adopted by 
the Duke were the best calculated to throw bars in his way, that could 
have been ^conceived. The manifestos he publifhed were so i^ulting, and 
!so utterly the reverse of being conciliatory, that they rather served to unite 
than to disjoin the party he opposed ; and by imprefsing the favourers of 
tiie royal cause with a ni^an opinion of those who pretended to support if, de- 
Iterred them from declaring their Sentiments, or coming forward in his sup« 
port, lest they Ihould be abandoned to their fate by the capriciousnefs of 
men who seemed to be So little capable of judging rightly, or of acting stea- 
dily in their support. 

The event fliowed that they judged rightly in this respect ; and the^ con- 
duct of the allies to Fayette completely annihilated eVtry expectation they 
could have foriiied from that quarter. 

These events, with the gasconading manifesto publiflied by the Duke at 
^he moment he found himself obliged, from sickoefs and want of provisions, to 
make a precipitate retreat before an army led on by an active general, who 
knew.^hat nothing could save him from destruction but succefsat that moment, 
completely removed any remains of confidence in the allied powers, that had 
been suffered to exist till that period. Everjr person who seemed to be 
within the reach of danger made haste to abandon a cause that was suppor- 
ted by meri 'who seemed to be so little capable of affording them protecti- 
on. In consequence of this, the secret abettors of royalty were eager to 
come forward in support of the B-epublican cause, in order to remove suspi- 
cions thiit they thought must prove destructive to them ; and all who were 
Unfixed in their principles were induced to espouse the democratical cause, 
and heartily to co>operate in itss. p^ort. By these means Dumourier was 
enabled to make a winter campaign, which, for brilliancy of succcfs, was 
unequalled in the axmals of past times. la a few months he over-ran the 
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t^hole of the Nctbcrlands ; invaded Germany ; got the command of th^ 
Scheldt and the Rhine; and making the most vigorous exertions to enter Hoi-' 
^and, properly so called, he boasted that even Britain and the most remote 
parts of Europe Ihould be subjected, and that nothing (houid stop the pro- 
grefs of the French arms, but the total annihilation of royalty every where. 
To give some appearances of reality to these threats. Savoy was invaded, and 
part of its territories annexed to the dominions of France. Switserland* 
Spain, Naples, were threatened and overawed ; and the pontiff of Rome himn 
self insulted in his own palace. Such succcfses intoxicated the people ; 
and the national convention seeming to believe that nothing was impofsible 
jor them to a^complifti, made a decree, offering fraternity and support to 
those persons of all nations who ihould attempt to overturn royalty, and es- 
tablifli republicanism in its stead. " ^ 

During this paroxysm of republican ardour, they judged it proper, as an ex* 
ample for all nations, to bring their own king to the block, after a trial» 
which, from the singularity of the circumstances attending it, not lefsthan the 
rules of jurisprudence there, practically avowed,, has no parallel in history. 

By these violent proceedings, Holland, Britain, Spain^ Portugal^ and Sar- 
dinia, were driven to join the alliance that had been before entered into be- 
tween Austria and Prufsia, to repreifi the power of France. By a vigorous 
and joint cJiiertion, the arms of France received a decisive check at one mo- 
ment, through every point along the utmost extent of their whole conquest 
in the north. In one week they were repulsed in almost every place ; and 
vith a rapidity still neater than their conquests had been made, they were 
driven from every One of their new conquests, Mentz alone excepted, and 
confined once more to the limits of their own proper territories on that side* 

During the fhort space the French had. been in pofsefsion of these new 
conquests, the people there had had time to appreciate the value of that 
licw kind of government they wi£hed to establiih in place of all others, and 
were 'in general so much disgusted with it, that they were still more unani- 
mous in concurring with the allie§ to expel the I'rench from their territories, 
than they had lately been to invite them thither, which greatly facilita- 
ted the operations of the campaign at this period. But when the atlies came 
in their turn to invade the territories of France, these considerations no lon- 
ger operated in the same manner, but in their stead, other considerations be- 
gan to operate on men*s minds, which produced a resistance that retarded 
the rapidity of their conquests in a considerable degree. 

So long as the allies were only re-conquering their own provinces, few so- 
ber minded men, even in Francfe, could view their exertions as iniquitous, 
or entertain a well founded jealousy of their designs ; but the moment they 
invaded the territories of France, the case was cfranged. It is well known 
that the amor patri^, iufluences mankiAd in a very strong degree, so 
that however much individuals may differ in lefser points, they 
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f^arally feel their minds so much irritated against any power that 
makes a direct attack upon the territories of their native country, that 
the first impulse they feel is an indignant desire to oppose them; nothing 
therefore tends so much to allay civil discords' as such an attack, no^ can any 
other means be devised equally powerful to unite diflferent parties in a state 
"^here discord >>egins to prevail. The allies seem either not to have ad- 
verted tothis Jkuman propen^y, or they have believed themselves so power- 
ful as to think that ^ey might with safety disregard it. Insteaa of endea- 
vouring to conciliate the good will of such persons in France as might be 
seriously anxious for .the restoration of peace and good order in that distract- 
ed country, their conduct has been such as to give them reason to dread that 
th^ chief object these allies had in view, was a dismemberment of the kin^" 
idom, by obtaining such a footing in it as might put it i^ their power ;^t any 
future period to subject the people of France to whatever regulations they 
ihould please to dictate ; and the dismemberment of Poland affords at present 
but too striking an example pf the ju$e that may be expected to be made of 
such a power. . That such considerations have occurred to sensible men 
in France .there can be no dojibt ; and there can be as little doubt that this 
has produced an ardour and unanimity in opposing the allies, that never 
would baye been experienced had no such jealousy against their views ex* 
isted~~ Whether such a jealousy has entered into the mind of /such of the 
allies as can han'have no interest in the dismemberment pf France, so as to 
C9ql their exertions in the cause,.we hal^e no authority as yet to say. But it is 
so natural to expect it (hould, that we can scan^ly. suppose it can have 
b^en entirely overlooked. It is not at all improbable, but the capture; of Dun- 
kirk was held out to Britain as a bait to keep her quiet in the mean time. 
The failure of that enterprise has occasioned an indignation, which among a 
high spirited people, may produce a temporary spurt that may keep the o- 
ther object out of view for some timiB. 

That the views of Au$|:ria an4 JPrufsia with regard to ponquests in France, 
are such as they do not dare tp avow e^ven to their allies, seems scarcely to 
admit of a doubt, otherways their proceedings have been such as to contra- 
dict all the dictates of prudence and pf jco^imon sense. H^ they had no si- 
nister object in view, would they not have ma4e a clear and unequivocal 
declaration at the first, before they seta foot upon the territories of France, 
specifying, in the most direct terms, the precise object they had in view, 
and in a candid and open manner inviting all honest Frenchmen to unite in 
freeing their country from that opprefsive despotism which now threatens to 
destroy it ; reqesting them to make haste in establiihing such a government 
as (hould be calculated to presert^ the person of individuals from danger, and 
t^eir property from insult ; declaring at the same time that thtey had no 
other object in view than to contribute to the establifliment' of such a go- 
v^ment as ihould seem to be calculated to preserv^ the internal tranquilli- 
fj of the kingdom, and to giye to foreign states such a reasonable security 
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ms may be ezpeeted from a governmcjit which^is po6efsed df sadb ItabiHtjp 
as to G;iye room to expeet that*tbc dictates of sound sense, unawed by tbe 
turbulence of faction, could be carried into execution ia all cases, ^at in 
the meantime they would ad6pt such a mode of government in regard to 
such places in France, as (hould chuse to put themselves under their pro^ec* 
tion, as (hould conyince the inhabitants they had no other object 4n Tiew but 
the protection and happinefs of these inhabitants, and their own security. 

Had this been done, and had theif cpnduct been such, upon the first tri- 
als, as to give a reasonable groui:* to believe their profefsions were sincere, 
there s little room to doubt • ut they would have experienced a very dlfie^ 
rent reception in France f m what they have done ;— -and there are good 
reasons to believe, that in that case, « he Wi*. might haye been at &n end before 
this time. Ati these . :ings e so plain, that to a man of 9uch penetrarion 
as the Prince de Cobourp, h ' ould not have been overlooked. But so hk 
have they been from adopting this candid mode of conduct, that they have 
proceeded invariably wrest such places from Fr^n^,by mere force, a^ 
they have been able to master, preserv •, in the mean time the most pro- 
found and suspicious silence with regard to their future views. And when 
the places have been conquered byfcrce, instead of regarding the remonstran- 
ces of Mousieurt who wifhed that a conduct of tiris kind ibould be adopted, 
these remonstrances ha^ e met with the m jst mortifying neglect, and a my- 
sterious proclamation has been ifsued, offering only security of per(k>n ind 
property to those who submit quietly to the dominion of th^ allied powers^ 
while the places (hall remain in their pofsilsion. 

The object of Austria and Prulsia in regard to these particulars, seeray 
to be by no means inexplicable, and the consequence of these apparent riewi 
in protracting the war is obvious ; but there is another particular respecting 
the conduct of these powers during, the currency of the present war, tha€ 
baffles all conjecture to account for. The aim of every belligerent power if 
to weaken its opponent as much as pofsible ; and as nothing tends so much 
to relax the vigour of execution, as to excite a distrust in the persons who 
must be employed in high military departments, it is the most obvious duty 
of every power at war with another to let no circumstance escape, that caa 
tend to excite distrust of the generals eipployed. But never was there ai 
war in which this could have been so easily and efectually practised as the 
present : Nor was there ever an instance known, in which a belligerent 
power had been so careful to avoid making use of this obviously favourable 
circumstance, as.the present. Austria and Frufsia have indeed done as muck 
to prevent this kind of treachery in their enemies, as every other warrii^ 
p'wer we have known, would have done to encourage it. Tayette 
no sooner came over to them than he was thrown into prison, where he has- 
been guarded ever since with the utmost care. And Dumourier has be^ 
treated in such a manner as to deter any other man in similar circumstaaces 
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Aoffi tliinkiiig of foiiowin|- his ezanple. In the actual clfttim^tMice^ of the 
case, this is a conduct the most impolitic that can he conceived ; for, since 
the national convention have found it suited their pcHity to put every gene- 
iral to death who was not soccefsfiil, thus intending to compel them to fight 
with the most determined bravery, it was sorely the inte/c9t of their op* 
ponents to disarm them if pofaible of that fury, by oflfering them a safe asy« 
lum whenever they might find their position so dangerous as to render it 
prudent in them to chknge sides. This would have not only tended to disarm 
their enemies of that fiiry, which may prove so destructive, but it would 
have had the farther effect of making all the republican generals so exceed- 
ingly suspected, that the convention would have been afraid of entrusting 
i)ower completely into any hand for one mpiqent, the consequences of which 
distrust in cases of critical military operations are obvious. By pursuing an 
opposite conduct, the allies have enabled (he national convention to cut off 
the heads of one general after another, in the firm conviction that as long 
as the allies ifaall adhere to this mode of conduct, they (hall be able at least 
to arm their generals with desperation. All these considerations are so 
obvious, that one must helieye the allies ha^e some very powerful motive 
for this wonderful conduct, which is altogether inexplicable. As to their 
detestation of the moial turpitude of this conduct, it is ridiculous to think 
this could have any weight in fuch a case. 

Toulon, and the southern parts of France* 

Britain has happily adopted a nK>re explicit mode of conduct, at Toulon. 
|Ier declarations have been candid and explicit ; and it is to be hoped (he 
will adopt fuch a mode of conduct^s to (how unequivocally that (he is sincere 
in these declarations. Should th^t be the case, it is very probable the example 
may prove infectious; and that the whole fouth of France may thus be in- 
duced to unite and restore tranquillity to that distracted kingdom, fo as to 
admit of a speedy pea(^e upon such terms as may promise a lasting tranquillity, 
which may enable that country to afsume once more that weight in the po* 
litical scale of Europe, which it is our interest at least (he never (hould lose. 
*rhe French are at prefent making every pofaible exertion to regain that im- 
portant place ; and the Briti(h and Spaniards are equally active in preparing 
to defend it. A little time will discover which will prove succefsful. In 
the mean while, it is easy to foresee, that if the French (hall not there suc- 
ceed, Mirfeilles-and Thoulouse will be obliged to adopt a similar revolution 
with that of Toulon, were it only to preserve them from famine. Thoulouse 
is indeed said to be already in the hands of the Spaniards ; but this wants 
confirmation. Lyons is still besieged. 

On the western coasts Bourdeaux is ftill said to be in a state oi^ insurrec- 
tion ; but DO decisive measures seem to have been adopted : And from what 
pan be learned, the royalists in Brittany still seem to be rather gaining thai^ 
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losing ground. Nothing respecting the state of Birest has jtranspired SMqp 

oar last. 

The French are said to have abandoned Nice, and to haye been defeated 
Bi Piedmont. But nothing certain is known respecting them. 
' The allies on tbe northern frontiers have been in general advancing si6ce 
<iar last ; several victories have been gamed by them, but nothing of deci^ 
live consequence. 



Domestic. 

Lord Howe still keeps his station at Torbay. He sailed, but was beat 
ixick in a few days by contrary winds. 

A large armament is fitting out m England under the command of Sir John 
lerviSy supposed to befor the West Indies ; the land forces to be commanded 
by Sir Charles Grey. — ^The conquest of all the French islands is the suppose4 
object of this armament. 

A violent commotion took place at Bristol last week, to quell wfitch the 
iitilitary were obliged to fire. On this occasion between 36 and 40 persons 
' were unfortunately killed. The caufe of this disturbance was the continua- 
tion of a toll upon a bridge and fome other places, after the term was ex- 
pired when the public believed the tolls by act of parliament ought to have 
been taken off,. — the mob insisting that the tolls' Ihould be removed, and 
the commlisioners to whom this was intrufted refusing to do so. — ^The trust- 
ees at hst publifhed a state of their accounts, from which it appeared that 
the whole fum authorised by parliament had not been levied. Tlie magis- 
trates having agreeJi to make up this deficiency to the trustees, the tolls com- 
plained of have been taken off, and tranquillity restored ; but unfortunately 
not till after many unhappy perfons had suffered. 

America, 
The inhabitants of New York have adopted several resolutions, approving- 
in strong terms of the condu<5l of the president Waihington, for his striA at- 
tension to preserve the inost rigid neutrality on thie present occasion. Grene- 
lal Wafliington*s anfw^r to that addrefs is strongly exprefwve of his fatisfac« 
tlort at obtaining the approbation of thefe respectable citizens of a conduct 
which he believed to be efsentially necefsary for promoting the welfare of 
the united states. 

' Citizen Genet ^ the French plenipotentiary in America, has been very ac- 
tive in his endeavours to induce the people in America to declare for France, 
and has on that account been discountenanced, as it fhould feem by Mr Wafli- 
ington. . Genet addrefses a long letter to Mr WaOiington on this subject, da- 
ted New York, 13th Auguft, 1793, to wh ch the president, by means of Mr 
Jefferfon fecretary of state, declines to give any anfwer, on the footing of its 
being unformal, as all papers addrefsed to the president fliould be tranifmitted' 
to the secretary of statfe. 
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Miscellaneous. 



The late General Custine was about to be acquitted by the Revolutionary^ 
Tribunal ; but Roberspierre sent some of his emifsaries to that Tribunal 
to tell them, that if Custine was not executed on the following day, the 
'heads of the jury fliould be carried about on pikes — This had the desired ef* 
feet. — After the executioner had struck off his head, which was bald, he 
took It by the ear, and fhewed it to the people, who set up an immoderate 
ihout of laughter. 

Anecdote. — When Field-Marfhal Freytag was taken prisoner at Rezpoede, 
the French Hufsar who feized him, perceiving that he had a valUable watch, 
faid, " Give me your watch ;*' The Marihal instantly complied with the 
demand of his captor. A fhort time after, when he was liberated by the 
gallantry of General Walmoden, and the French Hufsar had become a pri« 
soner in his turn, the latter with great unconcern, pulled the Marihars 
watch out of his pocket, and presenting it to him, faid, ** Since fate has 
turned against me, take back this watch ; it belonged to you, and it would 
not be so well to let others strip me of it." 

Marfhal Freytag admiring this principled conduct of the Sans Cullote^ 
who did not know him, took back the watch, and immediately after pre- 
sented it to the Frenchman, saying, " Keep the watch : it Ihali not become 
mine, for I have been your prisoner." 

The late violation of private property in Paris, by the sciznrc% of tlie 
Caifse d'Escompte, and the East-India House, contributed greatly to the 
counter-revolution in Toulon. The merchajits finding all security contemn- 
ed and outraged, abandoned at once the interest of the plunderers, anl 
threw themselves for safety into the hands of the Englilh, who will no doubt 
behave to them with that generosity which such unlimited confidence de- 
mands. 

The costly effects seized on by the imperial Government, when M. de Se- 
monville and Maret were arrested, and which were attached to their splen- 
did embafsy, have beed carried to Vienna, where they are at present depo- 
sited. They turn out to be of immense value, and con^st of the followinjf 
articles ; 

' Two very magnificent state carriages — the private instructions of the a- 
bove two gentlemen— two cafkets, belonging to the late French King, valu- 
ed at tiiro millions of florins; an)ong other precious jewels, is the famous 
brilliant called the Regent — ^two other calkets, with jewellery — a table ser- 
•vice of gold, for twenty persons — aoo,ooo Lous d*Ois in gold and bills of ex- 
change — a large quantity of gold tapestry, lace, ficc All these articles hi« 
Imperial Majesty has promised to take care of. 

EXTRAORDINART ROBBERT- 
A Gentleman, who was pafsing up the east side of Hatton Garden, about five 
4'clock on the afternoon of Sep. ao, heard indistinctly frequent cries*of mur- 
der I accompanied with groans, which at length appeared to hira to ppoceei 
from the inner rooms of one of the houses* N o answer being returned to 
His repeated knocks at the door, he procured^a ladder from a glazier's ser- 
vant, who was pafsing by, and both afsended to a window, where they a- 
gain heard the cries, but the latter person was so much alarmed that he re- 
mstd to be the firsi in entering the houfe, and it Was necefsary to descend 
the ladder, to change their position. After this interruption, they and som^ 
other persons searched every room in the house, in which they found neither 
iohabitants nor furniture. 
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At length in a cellar in the yard, over which was a locked grating, thef 
discovered a youth of about i8 years of age, bound hands and feet, and while 
they were releasing him, the police officers, who had been sent for, arrived; 
Itaopcared. that the young man, who is collecting clerk to Mefs. Lubbock^ 
had gone to the house with a bill upon the owner, who is in the country. 
The door was opened to him by two men, who immediately siezed, rifled 
his pockets of his calh and notes, bound him, and locked him into the cellar; 
after which they made their escape over the garden wall, promising to re- 
turn and release him at ten at night. He was happily released without in- 
jury than from his alarm, and taktn in a coach immediately to Mefs. Lub- 
bock's. 

The* Dutch in their accounts of their late retreats, attribute them to the 

check received by the Duke of York and General Freytag, and to their be- 
ine left with only 7000 men to guard a vast extent of country, while the 
French were 30,000. They say tbe y fought with great bravery. They had 
three lieutenant colonels killed. Prince Frederick of Orange, Prince Chris- 
tian of Denmark, and Major-general Wertenslebefl, wounded— and Major- 
£eneral Gravemocr is wounded and taken prisoner, after having his horse 

Jhot under h»m. ^.-,*.. /-it w *.^ 

M. Maleftierbes, one of the official defenders of the late King of France^ 

It is said, has just been arretted as a suspicious person, 

Deseze another defender of the unfortunate monarch, has been obliged 

to fly, and it is thought he is come over to England. 

It is said that Bailie, the firll mayor of Paris, has been arrested at Melun, 

and is on his way to Paris. -.x, . tc c r^ a- 

Prince Waldeck was the other day in company with some officers of Conde^ 
reconnoitring near Lauterburg the French line, and met with a French 
picket also of officers. The officers of Conde saluted first, and then the 
Printfe, which was returned by the French with the hands only, without pul- 
ling off their hats. . . , , ^ _ 1 

The Prince began a conversation with them.— They were exUemely po- 
lite— said tueir army was very ftrong ; that their preparations for defence 
were excellent ; that every thing they wanted was brought them with the 
greateft willingnefs ; but that instead of money they had only affignats. 

During this conversation Prince Waldeck dropped one of his gloves, which 
was immediately taken up and returned to the Prince by a servant of a 
French colonel. The Prince gave this servant three ducats* which he thank- 
fully accepted, alleging, that there was not fo much ready cafli in the whole 
regiment. After which Prince Waldeck said to the French colonel, that he 
was surprised he could put himself at the head of such men. The French 
officer replied, ** We fight for our native country, and deem it an honour to 
command such men ; but with you it is quite diflferent." 

All on a sudden they were apprised that they werp in conference with the 
Imperial General Prince Waldeck ; upon which they immediately pulled off 
their hats, ihowed him all poQible refpect under the moft flattering expref- 
sions ;— clapped spurs to their horses, and exclaimed, *' Adieu, Mr General; 
— in the field of battle we fliall see one another again 1" 

A few days since an Englifli gentleman chanced to.be standing with a 
Dutch merchant on the quay of Rotterdam, when an American vefsel enter- 
ed the port—" There," faid Mynheer, pointing to Mifs Tanky, " that is 
what wc fliould be doing instead of wasting our dollars and spilUng oar 
Mood-" 
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FORBIGN. 

TVarlfke operations* 

£< INCE our last the military operations in France have been Yigorous tho* 
.nothing decisive on the frontiers of France has yet happened. On the 
one hand the French having used every effort to augment their army near 
Xisle, attacked the allied army under the Prince de Cobourg onthe i6th 
and X7th last, w.ith so much vigour as to compel him to raise the siege of 
^aubeuge, and to retreat beyond the Sambre. The lofs on either side da.- 
ring this severe conflict is not yet known ; but it must have been conside- 
.^able. Prince Cobourg*s army is not broken. The retreat was effected 
in good order, and none of xhe artillery lost. He now occupies ;i strong 
|)osition it is said in the neighbourhood of Mpns. This gives a check %t 
least to the progre^ of the allies there in the mean while. 

The French have at the same time made another vigorous effort to enter 

Austrian Flanders on the west ; Furnes, a small defencelefs place near Duur 

kirk has been taken, Newport has been summoned to surrender to a body 

•f troop$ said to be ten thousand strong, and has been saved for the present; 

merely by the effect of the inundations m^de on the surrounding country ; 

Ostend and Bruges are b9th threatened by the same body of force^i, and. 

3uch preparations as are capable of being m^<le fo;: defending such defence* 

lefs places are going forward with alacrity, though it se^ms pretty evident 

that if the enemy are able to keep the field, and no superior force cau be 

brought against them there, these towns could not make great resisteoce* 

Several bomb vefsels, gun boats, and frigates are brought before Ostend to 

assist in the defence, fliould it be n^cefsiry. 

On the .other hand while the army 9n the^Rhi^e was weaj^ened to forward 
these undertakings, Generaf Wurmser attacked the , formidable lines of 
Wefpenburgh, which he conipletely carried, and thus gpt an entrj^nce into 
the territories of France on that quarter ; an object which, for many months 
past, the Prufsians have in vain attempted to effect, and which mig^t pro- 
bably have baffled their utmost ^fforjts djiiripg the cap:ipaign, but for the 
circumstance above stated. Landau is said to have alrea4y surrendered ; 
and by the last accounts Straiburgh ^s said to be up9n the point of surren- 
dering ; but this wants confirmation. Whether the French haye acted wise^ 
ly in thus admitting the enemy into their comparatively dejfencelefs frontier 
on the east, in order to give a check to the progrefs of the enemy upon the 
VOL. xvii, g 
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north, whicli amidst so many strongly tortificil places must hzychtctnt 
best but slow, \Vc pretend not at presenllto say. It is perhaps of more cea- 
sequence for them at present to gain an apparent Tictory than we are aware 
of. Time will fliow. 

In the interior of France the troops of the national convention seem» H* 
if the accounts that reach us can be believed, to have met with considera- 
ble succefs. Lyons opened it gates to them on the 9 th ult. after the j^ar- 
rison had to the number of 30,000 men secretly made its escape from 
thence. They have been pursued, and by the account of the republican ge- 
Hkerals most of them have been cut to pieces. By the same accounts the 
royalists in Vendee have sustained several defeats. The Spaniards^ they say, 
liave been also repulsed in the lower Pyrenees, and the Savoyards driven 
out of Piedmont. But these reports are of doubtful authority. Suiteises 
likewise are abroad that 'general' ConclauiC has left the army near Toulon, 
and taken refuge among the Englilh in that place. But neither is this in- 
formation to be relied on. 

But it is altogether certain that the national convention Irfitated by the 
defection of the I.yonoise, and the obstinate defence they made when be- 
sieged, have pafscd a decree to raze that city to tb^ foundation, and not to 
leave one stone upon another, except a few houses belonging to a select 
number of true sans tulottes. This severe decree, untsampled in the his- 
tory of past times, unlefs It be b^ the deciee of the Athenians to raze the 
city of Lesbos, and put to the sword the whole of its inhabitants, 
men, women, and children, which was next day reversed by that giddy 
people, be put in competition with it. This seems to have been done with 
m view to please the Parisians, yrho have long looked upon Lyons as a sort 
pf rival to Paris And there is little rrason to suspect that it will not be 
carried into effect. The city of Lyons before the present trouble was sup* 
posed to contain not lefs than 150,000 inhabitants, and was the most opuflent 
inanutacturing town in France, 

7>&tf queen of Trance* 

Had not the world been long prepared for the event, by a series of atro* 
cities fast succeeding each other, iit an uninterrupted series for a long while 
past, the murder of the queen of France would have excited the most lively 
' sensations of horror. In the present state of things, it has been considered 
as little more than an ordinary event. She, poor woman, is sit length zi 
iier rest, and beyond the power of farther outrage. Her son and daugh- 
er yet remain, probably to afford another, and a still more unexampled in. 
Stance of the wonderful lengths to' which the wickednefs of the human 
bear^ can be carried when'uncurbM by a sense of moral rectitude, religion, 
or the law. The following is a succinct account of th* mock trial, by which 
they disgraced the sacrsd fsrms of justice. 
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^OKDCMNATION AND EXECUTION OF THE QufeEK ok FrANCE. 

The decree of the Convention, ordering that her trial ihould come oU 
t^ithin eight days, was implicitly obeyed by the Revolutionary Tribunal. 
The trial took place on the t5th ult. 

The following is an extract of part of the proceeding^ : 
Act of accusation, oe inoictm£NT. 

Marie Antoinette stands charged, 

I St, With having dilapidated and laviflied the finances of the nation, in 
concert with the execrable Calonne, by causing to be transmitted to the 
Emperor several millions. Which still serve to carry on the war with 
France. 

zdly. With having, in imitation of Brunebaud, and De Medfcit, who 
also called themselves queens of France; conspired against the liberty of the 
French nation. 

3dly, With having songht to Starve the people in 1789. 

4thly, With having excited the murders of October 5. and S, 

$My, With having, in concert with Bailly and ia Fayette^ caused the 
patriots to be butchered in the Champ de Marr. 

6thly, With having prevailed upon the Swifs to fire on the people on the 
loth of August. 

yhly. With having, like another Agi;ippina^ forgotten that (he was a 
knother, in order to commit incest with her son. 

Marie Antoinette heard the reading of the act of accusation, without 
seeming to be in the least moved. 

[Here the interrogatory began.] 

President — ** What iJ your name?" 

Queen — " Marie Antoinette, of Lorrain and Austria,** 

President — " Your quality." 

Queen ->* I am the widow of Louis Capet king of the French.** 

[Here the Witnefses were called in.] 

Laurent Lecointre, the 'first witnefs, formerly chief of division of the na« 
tional guard of Versailles^ and at present a member of the National Con* 
Vention, related the historical occurrences of the 5th and 6\h. of October ; 
and from his relation it appeared, that the ci-devant gardes de corps^ Og 
life-guards, were the first aggrefsors. Lecointre spoke also, though not as 
an ocular witnefs of the nocturnal riot which was occasioned Oct. x. at 
Versailles by the late king's life-guards in the hall of the Opera. ** Marie 
iVntoinette," said he, *' repaired to that banquet : — (he applauded the con« 
duct of the guards : (he also visited the regimentof Nafsau and the chaf- 
seurs of Trois Eveches^ who were quartered in the Oraagerie of the GardeO^ 
•f Vcrsjiillcs." 
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Queen — " I repaired, I must own, with my hulbaod and his cMldren tO 
the hall of the Opera house ; but I did not see that the national cocad(i«waS 
trod under toot. It is false that I ever spoke to the soldiers of the regimei^t 
oiNafsau, or to the chafseursof Trols Eveches." 

President — " What did you say to the life guards when you appeared 
dt that org> ?'* 

QiiC'jn — *• I applauded that banquet, because it was to have produced the 
liunion of the life guards with the national guards." 

Public Accuser — " Have you not held secret councils at the house of 
the ci-de'vant Duchefs of Poligfiiac — Councils at which the ci-dcvant French 
prilices afslsted, and in which, after having discufsed the fate of the empire, 
you gave yourself up to the infamous pleasures of debauchery." 

Queen — " All the state affairs were discufsed in council, and no where 
else. I have no knowledge of the rest of this afsertioh." 

Public Accuser-^** Are not Thouret, Barentin, and de Espremenil, the 
authors ol the articles of the declaration of June 23. ?" 

Queen — " The riiinisters in place alone composed the council at that 
time." 

Judge — " Did not your hulband communicate his designs to you, whed 
he invested the hall of the representatives of the people with troops ?" 

Q^een — ** My hufband reposed his confidence in me ; he communicated 
to me the speech which he was to have made on that occasion, tte had 
in other respects, no bad intentions." 

Judge — " Why did troops of the line invest Paris and Versailles?" 

Queen — " For the sake of gercraf safety." 

Judge — 'V What use have you made of the inimense sums which you 
hav.: bf ^n entrusted with ? 

QuP^Ti — " No enormous sum has been entrusted to toe; the acccfunts 
of my household will prove what use has been made of ail I have re- 
ceived." 

Jud^^ " How did the family of the Pollgnacs, who were so 'poor at 

first, grow so rich ?" 

Ooeen—" That family held offices at court, which were very lucra- 
tive." 

ivxany other questions were alked, and answers given in the same re- 
collected manner, which our limits prevent us from particularising. The 
fol .owing may ftiow of what nature the evidence was that was brought 

against her. 

Kouisiilon, ci-devant judge of the Revolutionary Tribunal—" Ail the 
facts contained in th.e act of accusation are of such public notoriety, tha": 
it is unecefsary to sper.d time on therti: If my fullest conviction can be of 
any weight, I wiU not hesitate to affirm^ that I am fully persuaded that 
this woaan i? i^iult/ -jx the gieatest crimes j thai i4ie *us aUv-ys coiifpircd^ 
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B^aihst llie liberty of the French people. The following Is a circumstance 
Wbu'i I have to relate to you: — On the loth of August, I was present at 
%he siege of the Chateau of the Thuilleries. I saw under the bed of Marie , 
Auioinette full or empty bottles, from which I concluded that flie had her- 
self distributed wine to the StViii soldiers, that these wretches in their in" 
foxication, might afsafsinate the ptople." Rbufsiiion then declared, tha 
his intention, and that of the other patiiots, was, aft^er having inflicted jus- 
tice on the Etat Major of the Swifs guards, to proceed -to the Convention* 
to sacrifice the royal family, who had taken, refuge there. "We met (^- 
ded he) Brifsot and Guadet, who conjured us not to commit that political 
cfime ; I say, political crime, for it can never surely be a crime in morals 
16 ridfhe feai'th of tyrailts." 

When the mock forms of justice were gone through, the Tribunal de- 
clared the widow Capfet guilty of having bden accefsary to and having ^o- 
^peruteii in di^erent mmicouires agaijist the liberty of Ft ance ; of having 
entertained a correxpondence ^ith the inefnies of the republic ; ofbavi.l^ 
participated, ill a plot tending* to kindle civil war in the interior of the re^ 
pttbl iCf byarmifig citizens against each other. 

When the sentence was read to the queen, flie cast down her eyes, znd 
did not again lift them iip. ** Have you nothing to reply upon the deter- 
mination of the law ? said the president to her. ** Nothitig," flie replie^i. 
** And you offirious defenders ?** ** Our m>fsion is fulfilled With respect to 
the widow Capet," said they. 

Sentence of death was then pafsed upon her, and the next day, viz W«U 
iiesdayi ]6th ult. ihe was guillotined, at half past ii o'clock in the 
forenoon. 

The whole armed force in Paris was on foot from the place of justice tm 
the place de la Revolution. The streets were lined by two very close rows 
of armed citizens. As soon as the ci-devant queen left the Conciergerie, 
to ascend the scaffold, the multitiule which was afsembled in the courts and 
the streets^ cried out brave^ in the midit of plaudits. She had on a white 
loose drefs, and her hands were tied behind her back. She looked firmly 
round her on all sides. She was accompanied by the ci-devant Curate of 
St Landry, a constitutional priest* and on the scaffoljd preserved her natural 
dignity of mind. 

When laid hold of by the executioner, fbe was observed to faintly smi»^ 
and submitted to her execution in the most pafsive manner : but at th^ 
moment, not a (boat or murmur was heard aaiong th^ immense multitude 
tliait surrounded. 

Three young persons who dipped their handhercheifs in her bipod, were 
immediately arrested. 

Fronson de Coudray and Chavcau dc la Gards,. the pleaders for Marie 
Antoinette^ were, by ordv of the Ci^mmittce of General Safety, put ia; ^^ 
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state of ftrr€st» before sentence was pronounced.*— The order 4ays tKat tfiii 
is a measure of general safety ; that the arrest fliaii Ust only 24 hours and 
thit every attention fliall be paid to these prisoners. 

Some accounts state that the queen was Rcquitted by the Tribunal, but 
th^t a sanguinary mob seized upon the unhappy queen and murdered her I 
Wc merely state this rumour, though We do not think it well authenticated; 
.but in fact, the execution of an unjust sentence by regular forms is as re- 
pugnant to humanity as the most savage outrages of a lawlcfs mob. 



Domestic 

The government of JBritain have at length declared by the follot^itig man- 
ifesto, what are the objects they with ultimately to attain by the present 
war. Perhaps had this been publilhed many months ago, and had it been 
accompanied by another to the same effect by the other alliesj the effusion 
oi much blood might have been prevented. It is hoped it may not still be 
too late to be of some service. 

Britijb manefisto. 
Whitehall Oetahsr 2^. 1793. 
The following Beclaration has been sent, by his majesty's command, to 
' tiie commanders of his majesty's flectar and armies employed against 

France, and to his majesty's ministers lesiding at foreign courts. 

The circumataKces, in consequence of which his majesty has found him- 
self engaged in a defensive war against France, are known already to all 
F.ivic;)e. The objects which his majesty has proposed to himself from the 
commencement of the war are of equal notoilety. 7'o repel an unprovoked 
agrjrefsioni to contribute to the immedirte defence of his allies, to obtain 
for them and for himself a just indeninilication, and to provide, as far as 
Circumstances will allow, for the future security of his own subjects, and 
of al! the other nations of Europe ; these arc the points for vvhich his m - 
jesty has fcit it incumbent on him to employ all the means which he derives 
IVom the resources of his dominions^ from the zeal and affection of bis 
jpeople, and from the unquestionable-justice of his cause. 

But it has become daily more and more evider t how much the Internal 
situation of France obstructs the conclusiop of a solid ;ind permanent treaty, 
which can alone fulfil his-^raajcf^ty's just and salutary vi^ws for tht accopj- 
pliihment of these important objects, and for restoring the general tranquiU 
lijy of Ejropti. His majesty sees, therefore, with the utmost iailslVcifon, 
the prospect, which the present circumstances afford him, of accelerating 
t'.t return of peace, by making to the well dijiposed pnrt of the people of 
>rf.nce, a more particuJar declaration of the principles which animate him^ 
.©f the objects to vvhich his views are dirfected, and of the conduct which it 
is his intention to pt-njue. Wir.li rtspcf ;• to the present situation of affairs, 
the events of the war, the conndc-uce rtpos^d in him by one of the moet 
considerable cltifs of France, and, abovo aU, the will which is manifested 
ulsr.ost uiiiveisaliy in ii ui couv.try, to find a refuge from the tyranny by 
which it is now 'jVoiwii«;liner.!, render this explanation on his majesty's part « 
pieisin^i^ard indespcr.^ablc duly r and his majesty feels additional Satisfac- 
tion in making such a dcdaratiiiri, froin the hope oi Gnding, in the othei 
powcss engaged with him in the comfticn cause, sentiments and views per- 
iectly comturraabie to his own. 

From the first peiitd, when his most cJiiistian majesty Louis the xvi. had 
called his people around him, to join in concerting measures for their com- 
n'^cti hcppinefs, the kiiig has uniformly fhcn-jii \,y lis conduct lie sincerity 
e( his uilhes for the success of sodiff.cult, hat ui the saiiic time, so intercs- 
f!:^^ ac uiidcr taking. His majesty v/as dc:-p\y iSiictcd wllh &U tTiC »i*i&for* 
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f lines tphich ensued, but particuUriy whea he perceived more attd asorft evi- 
dently that measures, the consequences of which he toixXd not disguise from 
himself, must finally compel him to relinquiih the friendly and pacific system 
which he had adopted. The moment ^t leqgth arrived when his rhajesty 
$aw that it was oecefsary for him not only to defend his own rights and 
^hose of his allies, not only to repel the unjust aggrefsion which he had re- 
cently experienced, but that all the dearest interests of his people in:posed 
upon him a duty still more important, that of exerting his efibrts lot the 
preservation of civil society itself, as happily establilhed ^mon^ the nations 
of Europe. 

The designs which had been profefsed qf reforming the abuses of the go- 
vernment of France, of e$tabliihing personal liberty and the rights of pro- 
perty on a solid foundation, of securing tjo an extensive and populous coun- 
try, the benefit of a wise legislation, and an equitable and mild administra- 
tion of its laws, all these saiutai-y views have unfortunately vaniihcd. In 
their place has succeeded a system destructive of all public order, mnintain- 
cd by proscriptions, exiles, and confiscations without number, by arl:itrary 
imprisonments, by mafsacres, which cannot even be reqiemb'ered without 
korror, and at length, by the execrable murder of a just and beneficent so- 
vereign, and cf the Illustrious princefs, who, with an unfliaken firmnefs, has 
fhared all the misfortunes of her royal consort, his protracted iufTeringSi, 
his cruel captivity, his ignominious death. The inhabitants of that unfor- 
tunate country, so long flatteicd by promises of happinefs, renewed at tho 
period of every frefli crime, have found thetaselyes plunged into an abyfs of 
unexampled calamities ; and neighbouring nations, instead of deriving a 
new security for the maintenance of general tranquillity from the establi/h- 
ment of a wise and moderate government, have been exposed to the repeat- 

r 

pd attacks of a ferocious anarchy, the* natural and necersary enemy of all 
public order. They have had to encounter acts of aggrefsion without pretext, 
ppcn violations of ail treaties, unprovoked dec!arations of war : in a word 
whatever corruption, intrigue, or violence could effect, for the purpose sq 
openly avowed of subverting all the institudons of societyr and of extending- 
over all the nations of Europe, that confusion which has produced the 
hiisery of France, 

. This state pf things cannot exist in France without involving all the sur* 
grounding powers in one common danger, without giving them the right» 
without imposing it upon them as a duty, to stop the progrefs of an evil 
which exists'oniy by the succefsivc violation of ail law uud all propeify, and 
which attacks? the fandamentiil principles by which mankind is united in 
the bonds of civil society. — Kis majesty by no means disputes the rl^IitoF 
France to reform its laws. It never would have been his wiih to employ 
the in^uencc of external force with respect to the particular forms of go-. 
Vermnent to be establilhed to an iiidepcndent country. Neither has he now 
that wilh, except la so far as s-'ch inteiference is become cfdcntial to the 
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Security ftnd repoce of other powers. Under these circottisf atices, he Je« 
laands from France, and he' demands . with justice, the termination of 
a system of anarchy, which has no force but for' the purpose of, mischief, 
voable to discharge the primary duty of all government, to reprefs the dis- 
orders, or to punifh the crimes which are daily encreasing in the interior 
of the country, but disposing arbitrarily of the property and blood of the in- 
Iiabitants of France, in o^der to disturb the ' tranquillity of other nations,, 
3fnd to render all Europe the theatre of the same crimes and of the same 
inisfortunes. The king demands tnat some' iejitimate and stable govern- 
ment fiiould be establiihed, founded on the acknowledg' d pijociples of uni« 
veisal justice, andcapable of maintaining with'Other powers the accustom- 
rd '■elations ot union and of peace. His majesty wifhes ardently to be ena- 
bled to treat for the re-establiflimeut of general tranquillity with such si 
ipovernnienf, exercising a legaJ and permanent authority, animated with the 
wilh for general tranquillity, and pofsefsiug power to enforce the observance 
of Its engagements. I'he king would propose none other than equitable and 
moderate conditions, not such as the expences, the risques, and the sacrifi- 
CC5 of the war might justify, but such as h\s majesty thinks himself under 
the indispensable necefsity of requiring with a view to these considerations, 
;ind still more to that of his own security, and of the future tranquillity of 
Europe. His majesty desires nothing more sincerely than thus to terminate 
& war which he in vain endeavoured to avoid, and all the cal^mides of 
"w^bkh, ^3 now experienced by France, arc#o be attributed only to the am- 
Irition, the perfidy, and the violence qf those, whose crimes have involved 
their own country in rfiisery, and disgraced all civilized nations. 
• As his majesty has hitherto been compelled to carry on war against the 
people of France collectively, to treat as enemies all those who suflfer their 
property and blood to be lavilhed in support of an unjust aggression, his ma* 
jesty wonld see with infinite satisfaction the opportunity of making excep- 
tions in favour of the well-disposed inhabitants ot other parts of France, as 
Ike has already done with respect to those of Toulon. The King promises^ 
<m his part, the suspension of hostilities, friendOiip and (as far as the the 
course of events will allow, of which the will of man cannot dispose) secur 
rity and ^>rotection to all those wi>.o, by declaring for a Monarchical Govern- 
jttient, iT>all 'ihake off the yoke of a sanguinary anarchy, of that anarchy 
•which has bitoken all the most sadred bonds of society, dissolved all the re- 
lations of civil life, violated every right, confounded every duty, which uses 
the name of liberty to exercise the most cruel tyranny, to annihilate all pro- 
perty, to seize on all ppfsefsions, which founds its pijwer on the pretended 
consent oi the people, and itself carries ^re and sword throngh extensivd 
provinces, fior having demanded their laws, their religion, a^d their lawful 
^vereign. • •- * . 

It is then in order to deliver themselves from this unheard of qpprefsion, 
to put an end to a system of unparallelled crimes, and to restore at length' 
tranquillity to Tranche, and setuftity to all Europe; that his Majesty invites 
Jtbe co-operation of the people of France. Jt is Jfor these objects that he 
calls upon them to jcHu the standard or' an hereditary Monarchy, not for the 
purpose of deciding, in this moment of disorder, calamity, and public dan- 
ger, on all the mod ficatons of whith this form of government m-ay here- 
atter be susceptible, but in order to unite themselves once more under th« 
empire of law, of morality, and of religion j and to secure at length to their 
•wn country, external peace, domestic tranquillity, a real and genuine li- 
berty, a wise, moderate, and beneTicent government, and the uoiirtftrrupteii 
enjoyment of all .the advantages which can contribute to the happinefs so4 
l^rospprity of a great and powerful nation. 
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92,— draining peat mpfsesand 
extensive bogi 93 /-f-^ making' 
roads in swampy ground 94' 
fire wood ib. — dwelling hous- 
es 172. — flooring, " joining; 
fitc 174, — windows &c. ifc 
machinery 17 5-^barrel staves, 
• ib,T— ihip building 176 

Latin language, encomium on 263 
l<earning, remarks 00 335^ 

Leather patent, notices of 299' 

Legerdemain, curious, respec- 
ting serpents 17^ 
Legs, t^elr humorpus appeal to 

the head 223 

l/cntuluson the delays in the 
court of sefston 58-96-1 62-28 1- 

' 3'S 

Letter from Senex 16, — from Mr 
Frazer of Lovat on salt duties, 
• ^57,— from the king of Pi^uf- 

sia to Voltaire 260 

Literary intelligence S9 

Literary oUa No x 178-2 19-251 
Lomono(sof{^ his oration on Pe- 

tei the Great 265 305 

London, consumption of milk in 39 
Lovat, letter from on salt laws 257 
Machinery of larch . '75 

Malt kiln, notices of '44 

Manufactures, cotton in Br'tan, 

on the prog efs and extent of, 210 
M*Donald, Sir J. to the memo- 
ry of 19^ 
Memoirs of Henry lord Caidrofs 

with a portrait ' 9 

Memorandum by Dr Walker 
on the objects of natural his- 
tory 339 
Memorial of the earl of Gallo- 
way, oh salt duties 291 addi- 
tion to ditto 333 
Military art, improvement in 146-284 
Milk, $:onsumpt ion of in London 3^ 
Money, ways of making 00 



^ , 



Muicles found in soVd stones 248 
Natural history, two curious 

facts respecting H? 

Natural history, on the moststrilc- 

ing phenomena in 191(441 

Nisbct John, on the effects of 

crof si n^ the breeds of flieep i o i 
Nolan Mr, anecdote of i8z 

Nootka sound, ootices concern* 

inj / 336 

Notices^ of wild horses in Siberia 98 
Notices of Toulon i la 

Oration to the memory of Pet^r 

the Great by M. Lomonof- 

soff. a65,-30s 

Pyis Taurica, Account of 47 

Pallas Dr his |iic»unt of Rufsian 

(beep 47 

Thoughts suggested by ditto 113,- 

Persian cotton, account of 217 

Peru, notices concerning * 336 
Peter the Great, oration to the - 
inemory of, by LomonofsolF 265,- 

Phenomena, the most curious in 
natural history 193,14^ 



333 



144 
c6 



Pholas observations on 



287 



118 



60 



2C 



Plants, varieties of, observations 

on 
Poor domine, on various ways of 

making money 
progreis and extent of the cotton 

manufacture in Briatin 
Progrefs of the banks in Scotland 38 
Prufsia, king of, letter from to 

Voltaire, 260 

[pumps for acids, defections for 

making 30 • 

to the Readers of the Bee 304,- 33 (S 
Reading memorandums 6^,-ioz,- 

177,-322 
J<.ider, an inscription from 73 — 

on improvements in artillery 284 
^oads, making in swampy 

ground of larch wood 94 

Rose without prickles that 

stings not, a tale 4i,.Si,«i24 

Rufsian (heap account of th^ va* 

rieties of 47 

Thoughts suggested by do. 1 13,-1 53,- 

232 
Rufsia Empref&of, ivan Czaro- 

witza taie written by 4i,-8i,-j24 
Salt laws, a letter on, from Mr 



Fraaeroflovat ; ^ a 57 

Salt duties, memori^ of the £■ 
of Galloway, conc^^rning 291 
addition to ditto 

Seeds, on the variqul ways of 
dispersing them 241 — of pre* 
servation 

Senex, letter from 

Se:pents, curious legerdemain re- 
specting 175 

Sesamudi orientale, ontheu^esof 32 

Seision, coutt of, on the delay; in 58.* 

9(5,-162,-281,-315 

Sheep, effacts of crofsing the AH- 
fereht breeds of 10 1 

Sheep, 00 the varieties .of, rear- 
ed in Rufsia ^j 

Tjioughts suf^ested by ditto 113,- 

153^43* 

Shepherd's dog, remarkable in- 
stances of its sagacity, note 1 1^. 

Shetland iheep, singular manage- ^ 
ment of icq 

Ship building of larch i^^ 

Siberia, notices of wild horsos in 98 

Singular adventure 

Sketches of the portico in the 
the garden of Epicurus 

Sketch of the liJij of Henry lord 
t^ardrofs, with a portrait 

Solitudes, 

Squib 

Stagnation in buslnefs, an inquiry 
into the cause 6i 

Stove, new improvement in 

Stranger, a vision from 

Stuart George, character of 

Sun flower, on the economical 
uses of 

Sythes," handles of, of larch 

Tales, — The Indian cottage 35,-7^,. 
108,-148,-184. Ivan Czaro- 
witz, o> the rose without pric- 
kles that spngs not 41,-81,-124 

Toulon, slightnotices of us 

Trees, Forest, hints respecting 214 

Value and uses of the larch tree, - 
observations on 5»-87,-i7a 

Varieties ■ of domestic aniraais, 
thoughts on 2 13,-153,-2 32,' 

Vegetable clock and barometer 245 

Vision i^rj 

Voltaire, letter to from the king 
of Prufsia 260 
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59,^140 
223 



145 
169 

103 

3* 
9« 



Walker ^'r nttaiinttiata hj on itcaliij'Kityitiiet^eaStShtptieiiijf 

□atuial hcstai'' jja I Min nf feeling -a thr wtborof jif 

Wiyj iitTn^^kingiiuniey 60] Mici, j version fnim Piadar bj :ij 

Wbiu Srs fiOicriFS.somEicccHiat of 19 1 Modem France lofi 

Wmcout, ilauTa lEc. atbrth 174 Ode to Aurora, igf 

Woi^Ien mmnt^'urc, coniidera- : Or.,ngc, veneiwiinenoa one jta 

lioni O' the mprovemini 0/ 'in ' Orphan zS 

B<itJio jiS "■ ■ 

Tellow gum plant, fiom Batanj 

Bar dctcribed, w'lih a plai<- 217 

Youlh, a diJogue concerning 17S- 

119-151 
POETSr. 



Ha> field. 
Juliana. S 



Pindar, version from 
PUirart. ftlie. a ftagment 


nl 


Rowley, a poem \j 


67 


S<a»i^t written in > haunted 




room. 


i!j 


ThoniBon. Ter.es by, to lord Ljt- 






3^ 


Thoughi. on lines idded by Mr 




H jciingi loMucUe'a Laiiad 


349 


Veries writien on an orange 


;^ 


Veriet on diric, itill, weathei in 




Ve'^^'ln the Seoitlfl. dialect 


31 J 
104. 


Verict <o a \,iy wiih the Gentle 




Shepherd 


■39 


Version from Pindar, 


"S 




I7» 
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Tt.kci the portrait of Lord Cirdrofs to face — — 

ThcycUowgumplant from Botany Bay, — ■— — 

Theplaieot horns that accompanied No. iv. ofthii volume belongj to 
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